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ABSTRACT 

Presented is a curriculum guide for preschool 
handicapped children revised by a summer workshop group of 30 teacher 
trainees. Part One is an overview of basic considerations in 
developing, organizing and administering early childhood programs. 
Provided are checklists for identifying such handicaps as behavior 
disorders, learning disabilities and mental retardation. In addition 
to suggested activities for toddlers and infants. Part Two details a 
competency based curriculum outline for preschool handicapped 
children in the areas of self help, language development basic 
information and vocabulary, personal social behavior, perceptual 
motor performance, number concepts and creative development. 
Contained in Part Three are selected resources (including books, 
pamphlets and materials, journals, films and sample forms) for 
preschool staff. Appended are tables and figures providing such 
information as a continuing of services and a delivery model for 
comprehensive services to preschool handicapped children. (CL) 
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rr::FACE 



III the past ciecadf* rapidly inc»rea3ing attention has teen given tc Early 
:hll.12:rod ::Ji;.^atiTi, p.-^rtic^ularly the area the preschool handicapped. This 
ejlectic b^-^klet - a curriculum ana resource guide - has been developed to fill 
an ol:viou3 profescri^nal void in avail'ible guidelines, resources, and methodology 
for elucational programs for those handicapped children in the early childhood 
age rangf^, and their parents. 

The original version of this Curriculum Cruidc, a field test edition, was 
prepared during the Summer of i<j'J2 by a workshop group of thirty teacher trainees 
in Special Educati'^n at Mansfield State College. After a year of field study and 
use :)f the Guide, in the S^^imer of 1973 a revision O'-^rrmittee composed cf a:iother 
thirty teacher trainees was selected to prepare this revised edition of the 
Curriculum Guide. 

Fa?h year the project has been funded by a federal grant awarded by the 
Pureau of Special Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education. In order to 
assist in meeting Pennsylvania priorities relating to education of the young 
handicapped, this publication and others noted below are made available to 
Intermediate Units, school districts, and other agencies offering programs and 
services to the yo^jng handicapped. 

In each sumr'^r v;orkshop the trainees were selected from a cross-section cf 
zhose professionals v/orKing in preschool educational settings that also served 
the handicapped child. A basic prexise of the workshops was that handicap in 
early childhood cuts across many disciplines and, therefore, is best approached 
by a high level of inter-discirlinary study. As a result the workshc:; 
participants incluaed^ 

Day Care and Child Development Porsonnel 
IPorsery, Kindergarten^ and Primary Teachers 
.Spcir^ial Educators and Teacher Aides 

Supervisors, School Psychologists, and Sp-ech Clinicians 

The Curriculur. Guide is organized into three divisions x^hich are conc-idered 
tasic componentb of home/f smily-based and preschool programs for young handicapped 
children. 

Fart_I Fc^Jtnj^^^^ - This section contains an overview of basic 

considerations in developing, organizing, and administering programs that serve 
thGs<=^ with handicaps in the early childhood ago range, and their parents. 

J^rt^ II^._ Curr i^cul^^^ - This section precents a competency-based 

c^irricul'^. outline for infant-toddTer and preschool handicapped prograir.s. 

Tart I II ^ ^ 3ele c;V, d_re spo^^^ - This section contains a variety of resource 
r:.ateriaio for use in the impierLentaticn of the niornerous facets of Early child- 
hood r.d'jcation for vhe Handicapped. 
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ether ruMiw*ati.ri5i availabl^» in the Ilanffieli State College Early Childhood 
t>r the Kandic?arped ^ei^ies in^lucie; 

Teacher Aide Handbook, I973 

Pehavicr Mortification Handbook, 1974 (In process) 



Dr. Richard L. Shick, Coordinator 
Summer V/orkshop cn Larly Childhood 

Education for the Handicapped 
Mansfield State College 
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The puiT'^np ^^f this eolectio Curriculum and Rescurr^e '^-uido for Early 
Jliildh.'^'^d Handicap Trcgvajris (hereinafter referred to as .Gujide^ is to provide 
c^urrir'Ulum and resource materi.al fcr delivering programs and services tc the 
rresfh^'^l haniic*apped and/or their parents in a variety of educational 
settings. The materialo herein should in part - or total - prove useful 
m meeting the needs ^f the young handicapped in such settings as: 

Experimental Infant and Toddler Programs 
Child Pevelopmpnt Classeo 
Pay Carp, Ilurnery, and Kindergarten 
fre^oh^ol and Primary Hpo^ial Classes 
Transitional Classes and Regular Primary Grades 

Thp ^-uide has boon designed as a resoi'irce tool rather than a document 
to be f^ll^wed in the strictest sense. In essence it provides a framework - 
a set ^f guidelinen and resources - for planning, developing, implementing, 
and evaluating programs and servi'^.es for the preschool handicapped in a 
variety eduoati^nal setting3. 

It is prfisimicd xhat in all aroas '^f the state of Pennsylvania there 
is a r^riority need in Early Childhood Education to develop and implement 
cccrdirated rr^cram*^ and services with strong focus on Early Childhood 
Hrndicar>, v*iat^ver the cdu'^ati'^nal scttinc* This Guide has been designed 
to proviso res'^uroe materials f^r accomplishing this by: 

r lre^t servi ^^er> t^ yr^32Yvy>l handjj;;jaj> £^i^}-J^^Ii these with CA 
of 5 ard ^ver — developmental-stimulative activities; driildren 
^ander CA of 3 — homc-bas^d activities. 

2« In-norvi^ g^ trai ning of^ pr ofessio nal staff - in all related 

re,rular and special educational settir^s to the total ramifications 
of early childhord handicap and education. The in-service training 
sh^ulH be tailor-made tc meet the uniqMe needs of each participating 
agency and/^r group, 

3»* ?s..rfint nervines - focusing on parent education, parent counseling, 
noetings, and xrairing sessions to develop parents as '^home 
tpa^Kera'* of their haridicapped preschooler. 

The mMel f^r su^h Early Childlr.ooi IJ^.c^icap prof;rains is illustrated 
graphic* ally in Fig^joro 1 on the next page. 
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EEPINITIONS 



For the puiToses of this Guide, the definitions listed below hold. 

1. Behavior riodifi cation - the systematic application of principles cf 
reinforcement for the purpose of changing or shaping a person's 
behavior. Ttie reinforcer can bo either positive or r\^^-' and 
used as often as necessary. 

2. Blind - those children who have so little remaining vision that they 
muit use other sensory avenues, touch, smell, hearing, etc. for 
learning and braille in order to learn to read. Pew have complete 
loss of vision; some have light perception, shadow vision, and 
travel vision, which as residuals are important to their learning. 

5. Cri£pled - a child who is handicapped because of a disorder of bones, 
rr.uscles, and/or joints. Some examples are club font, cerebral palsy, 
polio, spina bifida, etc. 

4. Deaf - cne bom with little or no hearing, or who suffered the loss 
early in infancy before speech and language patterns were acquired. 
The deaf learn primarily by sensory means other than auditory. 

5. p]\?-J-A^PrA P^>\cation - a general term encompassing a wide 
variety of early c^:ildJ?icM programs, e.g. day care, niorsery. Head 
Start, transiti^r.al preschool, kindergarten, grades 1, 2, 3» 
preschool, primary special classes, and child development classes. 

6. Eai",!/ J^.^i^^^^ " ^exceptionality cr handicapping as it may 
occur in c^hildren in the settings noted above. 

7. Ea-Tlly; Childhood HaJidi£ap Prograins - preschool activities or services 
generated to begin the educational processes for the preschool 
handicapped and/or their parents. 

B. Educable^ - one who, because of subnormal mental development, is jnable 
to profit sufficiently from the program of the regular eler.entary 
school, but who is considered to have potentialities for development 
in three areas: (l) educability in academic subjects of the school 
at a minimum level; (2) educability in social adjustment to a point 
where he can get along independently in the community; and (3) mini- 
mal occupational adequacies to such a degree that he can later support 
himself partially or totally at the adult level. In most instances 
the educable retarded child is not known to be retarded during infancy 
and early childhood. His retardation and growth in mental and social 
activities can be noted only if observed closely during the preschool 
years. Most of the time the growth is normal and his retardation is 
not evident until he shows poor learning ability in school. In most 
ii.stances there are no obvious pathological conditions that account 
for his retardation. (Kirk, 1972) 
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9. Emcti cnally '-^ : tu. bed - the child who because of organic and/or 
environinVntaV VnYluences, chronically displays learning disorders, 
is unable to maintain the usual social relationships, and may 
appear maladjusted, hyperactive, depressed, aggressive, withdrawn. 
Seriously emotionally disturbed children may be diagnosed as 
neurotic or psychotic. 

10. Handicap£ed j:hi_ld_ron - under Title VI - B (PL91-230) includes the 
mentally retardVd"," hard-of -hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
hanrlicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other 
health impaired children who, because of their handicaps, require 
special education or related services to realize their full potential. 

11. Hard of Hearing - those in whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective,' is functionally useful with cr without a hearing aid. 
These children are sound conscious and have a normal, or near normal, 
attitude toward? the world of sound in which they live. 

12. Mental Rgb^rdatiqn - according to the American Association cn Mental 
Deficiency, this "refers to subaverage general intellectual functioning 
(low tested IQ) which originates during the developmental period 
(below CA of l6-x8) and is associated with impairment in adaptive 
behavior (maturational lags, learning problems, social adjustment 
difficulty). 

13. ?^lti£le-^a_ri^^^^ " ^ exceptional (handicapped) child 
with two or" more disability areas such as deaf -emotionally disturbed, 
deaf-reta.rded, or crippled-retarded. 

14. Parapr of e ssionals - non-certified people who work for the certified 
profesVional staTff; they may be volunteers or paid employees; they 
may assist individual teachers directly in instructional situations, 
or they may assist other professional staff in non-instructional 
situations; they are utilized in the hopes that the students will b'^ 
able to receive more individualized instruction; they may have taken 
higher level curriculum work on the university - level or they may 
have had only basic educational background. 

15. Partially^ Siighted - those children with vision limitations ranging 
f rom a low de'greV of vision, just sufficient to read enlarged print 
under optimal conditions, to those who are able to read limited 
amounts of regular print under very special conditions. These 
children have enough residual vision to learn through sight. 

16. Prjeschpo^l Aj^e^ - under Title VI - B (PL91-230) defined as the earliest 
chronolVgicaY age at which the child can benefit from the activities 
or services to be provided either to the child or to his parents. 
Usually includes children below the age of six or those between six 
and eight who function below the first grade level. 

17. Rii^.t to Education - any individual between the ages of 6 and 21 who 
is mentally retarded, or thought be, is entitled to, and maist be 
granted admittance to, a class for the mentally retarded, whether it 
be for educables, trainable 3, severely and profoundly retarded, or 
who needs instruction in the home. Tliese needs will be served either 
by the school districts or Intermediate Units. (Pa. State Law- 1972) 



18. Sppo^al Education - the "apeoial'' or "unique" educational service 
over and above the regular education provisions necessary for the 
ha:idi japped child. Special education embodies and musjt include: 

(l) Trainee professional personnel (teachers, supervisors, therapists, 
etc.); C-) r^pecial curri^ulun: content; and (3) Spe?ial facilities 
and equipment. (Dunn, 1963) 

19. Special %alth Problems - children with special health c^^nditi^ns 
arp those whoFse weakened -renditions rencpr them relatively inactive 
or require spr'Cial hpalth precauti'^ns in the homo ar.d school. Seme 
cxa^nples include anemic children, epilepsy, diabetes, and cardiac 
caspo. 

20# S^eecli Irr.r'aired - a -hild with a deviation in ype^ch which in 

suffici^n'cly extreme to attract attenti'^n tr the procpss speech, 
to interfere; with c^rmunioati'^ns , or affect adversely either the 
speaker, listener, or both. A child is said have a l^^nguage 
disorder when there is demonstrated inability or difficulty in 
comprehending sppcoh ethers or in pr<^jecting ones own ideas 
tiiroue^h th^ mediiun of spee'^h. Spro^h impairments include articula- 
tion problems, stuttering, disorders nf voicp, delayed speech, 
i:npairpd sp^^ch ao-rmpanying cleft palate or oerebral palsy conditions, 
and thp language disorders rf childhood aphakia and autism, 

21, Trainable - one vj1:o ±3 not edu'^a'^^lp in thp sense of academi«^ achieve- 
ment, ultir:ato s^oi^"*. adjustment independently in th'^ c^mminity, or 
indeper.dpnt <^ccu>^-- ; --.al adjustment at th^ adult level. This is 
what iifferer.tiate.^ a -.rainab> rr.cntaily retareded child from an 
eduoahlp rr.pntalLy rr-:tard<^d chil]. The trainable mpntally retarded 
child, hr^wf^ver, has potent Lalitied for l-^arrrLngi (l) self-help 
skills; (2) r,o?-!al adjustment Ln th^ family and in the neighborhood; 
and 1,3) eccnnmio usefulness in the h-rr.e, in a residential school, or 
in a sh^l^er^d workahnp. in most i -1:3 lances, sujh children will be 
knowr. to be retardf^d d-oring jnfancy and early childliood. The retarda- 
tion i_3 generally noted because of kno:^^l clinical or physical stigmata 
'^r deviati'^ns, ar.d b'^-causp the children arp markedly delayed In 
talking cr walking. (Kirk, IVi^) 
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G^?rmane to the idea of prop:ramn ar.d services for prpschocl handicapped 
'Children i^ somp evidenr^e that su^h '^ariy pducation programs are npeded and 
lavp 30RS d^^grpp of pf feotiv^ness toward assis*^,jng thr child nn his total 
dpvelopment* Pd^orr/s (lO^>h') analysis of h^jn-.dr'^^ds of studips (dealing with 
intclllgrr^r^e, a^hipvement, physical traits, interests, attitude and personal- 
ity) poJnts up *;he early stal-ilj zation of many developmental charactpristica. 
Wi'sh re3p*:ct to pcenpral Intel] Lgpn^^p m^asurpd at agp I7, for example, Rloom 
concludps that the :nr^ividual develop 3 abrut percent of hi^ mature 
Intelligence between ecncepti on and agp 4, and that another 30 lercent is 
dcvelcpp^: from ages 4 tr 8. It spems likely then that early educational 
pr-.^ran'.s for fouj^ ar.d fiv^ y^'^^r olds c<^u_ld have sigriificar.t influence on the 
crJld'3 ger^er-iJ dp-/elcpT:.«-n''. ai.d j^-'at-r.jj.e; pa^^^ri.. 
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:I'::.t liar^ analyzed ani synthesized data frcrri a wiip variety 

.^.nr.v'prs a:ii c ri.Vlii^Ies that ther<- is a possibility of educating intelli^rpnrie 
if me oan fl-id tlia -pr-^rcr inat.^h between environmental encounter and the 
r-c.^eiit .'Status of th^ human organism. In a similar vein, Garden (1971,' 
and Li-^hteabrrg Sc N'^rtcn (l^V'C), citing seme of the research, state that 
iespitc s^me ^-^videnr^e to the o'^ntrary, reviews of the effects of a variety 
o: enviroiLTi^iital crnditi^^ns cn ii.tellecUial development have tended to show 
tjat enrichrr.ent experiPuoes, as in nursery school, experimental preschool 
classes, ani h^r'=*-based programs., are propitious f'^r intellectual growth, 
riiey point rut, however, that there is also impressive evidence that heredi- 
tary variables ar*^ important and that nature and nu.rture must bt-^ viewed as 
interacting a I every stage of development. 

Within the past decado the rationale for and development of experimental 
and mod^l preschool programs and services for the handicapped has come into 
focus. Caldwell's (1970) article i^ a key one sho^^^ing the need for aiv^ 
positive effects of such programs. Tybwad and LaCrosse (I9t^3) Shepex^d 
(1^71) are quite convinr^ing in their reviews in arguing for an inmediate and 
full raiige of preschool a:;tivities for the handicapped and their parents. 
Key elements needed they say are: (l) Programs of identification, diagnosis, 
prescriptive child study and programming, and developmen^^al stimulation; 
(2) Parent and home-based activities, inoludin:? education, counseling, and 
training to rea'-'h th^ handicapped preschooler as early as possible; (3) In- 
service training of staff in a v^^Tiety of presohool settings in order to 
fully understand the nature and snope of appropriate services for the preschool 
hamicapped. Weintraub's (1^7'-) recent review of legal trends regarding the 
early identificatirn and educational placement of children has major impli- 
cations for the early edu^alion of the handicapped and their parents. 

\\hile there are few studies available to show the effects of early 
int-^rvention on all kinds of handicapped children, there are a number of 
studies pointing out the value of such prcgram^s on disadvantaged children, 
mentally retard^^d children, language development, and on emotional and social 
devc Icpment. 

Ac^ordir^ to artiol*^s in Jordon (1971) and the review by Liciitenberg 
and Nort'^n (I97r), several ro^.'^nt and ongoing studies attempted to assess 
the effects of presohccl intervention with culturally deprived children tbj:*ee 
to five years of age. Seme cf the tentative conclusions from these studies 
are as fellows? (1; relatively large gains in scores on a variety of 
intelligence tests are almost always obtained during the first year; {2) the 
spurt in ceyeloprn'^nt of intelleotual functions which characterizes the first 
year is not al-.rays maintained; (3) the difference's between the control and 
experimental groups tend to be reduced after the first few years of public 
school experience. Acocrding to these and other researchers, the only point 
-n v/hich we can be relatively confident ic that prolonged deprivation of 
stimulation d^uring the early years results in extensive and perhaps irreparable 
damage bo r,he child's ocgnitive development. The prevention of prolonged 
deprivation, particularly as it works to the detriment of ti,e young bxandicapped, 
is the strongest arg^jim.ent for Early rLildi.cod Har.dicap programs. 



I teuberg aiid IJcrtcn {1Q7C) in a survey of the liieraturp suggr^st that 
nemvl^gioally normal mentally retarded ohildron havp been deprived '-^f 
'i'^^iiitlvf^ and eir.'^tional PxreriPnjt-^3 , and thi3 laok of exporicniies has c^n- 
tribulod subw^tantially t^ their retardation. A nuirber of studies completed 

ongoing indicd.le the erTeLita of preschool intervention on intelligence of 
the mentally relrav.ed. ?:irk^3 (l?58) preschool study is a significant one in 
showing the positive effects cf early education for the cultural-familial 
retardate. Oth^r researchers, such as those in the exemplary compensatory 
education programs of the It V^rks 3eries (U3GP0, 197C) and Gray (19^6), 
have c'^ndu^tei studies with preschool children and f-^und that intelligence 
tejt qu'^tient.^ and general functioning changed conspicuously for the better. 
The permanency cf the changes varied, depending upon the methods used and 
the fellow- up. 

Hodges and ethers ('1971) conducted a study with a group of "f^ive-year-old 
mentcilly retai'ded oLildren to determine whether an intervention program 
:nuld increase the intellectual, language, motor, and socialization abilities 
of the group. Positive gains in almcst all areas were regiijtered for those 
stuaants in an experimentally designed curriculiom. 

In summary, basic and action research on the variations of preschool 
program- for handicapped and/or disadvantaged children substantiate the need 
for Early CbJldhood Handicap programs. Specifically, the works of Bangs (i960), 
Jhlliren'3 Eireau (197^), ''r^nnor ar.d Talbot (1964), Jordon (1971), Meyen (IO67), 
and partioulr.rly Parker (197-), can be used t'^ justify and draw guidelines 
for a full rar.ge rf pr':grar.:. and services for the young handicapped child. 
This includes direct, servdoes to children, parent and other home-based training 
programs, and comprehensive in-servieo training for staff in preschool 
educational settings. 

In conclusion, many of the puLli.^ations reviewed above and particularly 
a re:3ent series of articles jn FM nelta_ Kappan (19Y^') suggest some cautions 
ar.d nc^is as the profession critically moves ahead in early childhood handicap 
and education. Some of the key ones include: 

1. Kore r^sear'^.h on early intervention is needed, focusing on the 
use of experimiental and control groups and replication and 
extension of research prograrr^s already done. 

2. opecifio follov;-up ^f children in early intervention program.s 
is needed to deterrr.ine effects and their permanence. 

3. Hot only fGl]ov;-up research, but also follow-up - cr better, 
follow-through - intervention is needed for these children at 
later levels of the educational ladder. 

4. More early education program ar.d m.'^^thodclogy description is 
needed. 

5. A mere optimistic outlook and careful study of the role of 
the fair.ily ar.d parents is needed. 

O'. A careful examination is needed of the public school's 

obligation and acco'intabillty in th^ area of early childhood 
h^:x.d:cai) and education. 
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CBJEC?I\^5 FOR rROGIL\MS MD SER\T:CES 



A review of some key puMicaticns (Bangs, I96B), (Caldwell, 197^), 
vViiiickshank, 1^67), (Penenberg, 1970), (Hairmpr, 1969), (Jordcn, 1971), 
.Sheperd, 1^71) suggests thp goals listed belcw as ircpcr ca.it r'nes in con- 
sidering intervention programs and services for the preschccl handicapped 
-?hild, 

1. To survey, identify and register the ^asps cf handicapped preschoolers 
in a given area at the earliest age possible. 

2. To provide information on diagnostic and consultative services 
and follow-up for the identified preschool handicapped when 
necessary. 

3. To provide differential assessment for those preschool handicapped 
children who will require special education and related services 
upon adiniss\cn to elementary school. 

^. To provide specifically designed intervention services 'I programs 
to fulfill the developmental needs of preschool handica. jd child- 
ren. In some cases, refinement of such services already existing 
will be the focal point. Intervention strategies should focus 
on such areas as sensory-mntcr , cognition, language, and sccial- 
emotionai development. 

5. To develop coordinatior strategies with other educa^ion, health, 
welfare, and related groups providing assistance to preschool 
handicapped children. 

6. To evaluate the effectiveness cf early identification, differential 
assessment, arid intervention services on the functional capabilities 
of handicapped children. 

7. To stim.ulate specialized training programs for in-service and pre- 
service teachers in assessment and intervention techniques related 
to yo^jng handicapped children, ino^uding training of parents to 

be "home teachers'*. 

8. To counsel and train parents cf handicapped children in methods of 
assisting th<^ir children toward optimal development. 

9. To provide information for working closely with all agencies in 

a given region concerned with handicapped children so that coopera- 
•^.ive, comprehensive preschool handicapped programs will be developed. 

10. To create an awareness of the need for services for handicapped 

preschool children to facilitate their m»axim»iam growth and develop- 
ment. 
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C-ENEIL\L J.^N.-^I^SnATIONS EARLY CHILDHCOP HAIIDICAP FRCGRAMS 



Jhildz'eu with early ?hilcUacod handicaps may be found in all types of 
exii«ting educational settings. Thcs^ may includes 

1. Experimiental infant/toddler programs (CA undrr 3 or 4) 

2. Pay Carp Nursery classes and Child Development classes 
% Kindergarten and Transitional classes 

Preschool arid Primary Special classes for the Handicapped 
5. Primary elementary grades 

At any rate, the children will ccmp.^se a mixed group of various handi- 
capping conditions. Table 1 cn the next page, presents an overview of the 
goals, programs, and service3 necessary to meet the needs of handicapped 
preschoolers and/or their parents in these various educational settings. 
This material v;as adapted from a model designed by Hammer (I969) for the 
development cf early education programs for handicapped children. 

Pigin*e 2 on the following page, provides a comprehensive model for 
the delivery of specific programs and services to those with early child- 
hood handicaps. 
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Table 1. CCOTHIUIJ?^ OP SER\T:CES PCR rR}i:SCHOOL 

HA:>iPic.LPFEr' 



Behavior 

Development 

Systems 



Program and Service Settings 



Exr» "inf ai-.t/Todiler T Nursery/ray Care 
Frojp^ts » Preschool Classes, 

I and Child DevelCFmeut 
• Classf^G 

(Birth to 2 years) i (2 to 5 years) 



Kindergarten, Primary 
Suecial Education 



(5 to 7 years) 



Role: Identification J Ro^le^: Mediation of j Role : 



& Referral 



Deficits 



Integration with 
"normal'' children 



PHYSICAL 



1* Pevelop activities 1. Mobility & space 
^ with pediatricians^ relations 

for home programs | 
2. Plarjiing with par-| 2. Observations of 
ents, home visits,! pl^y activities 
tutoring, follow- J 
up activities j 
Experiences at j 3 
perceptual levels^ 
sensory input | 
motor oxitput ' 



MET-ITAL 



SOCIAL 

and 
EI40TI0rHL 
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3. 



Encourage inter- 
action with space 
cc environrr'^nt 



Stimulation pro- 
gram vdth parent 
creating activitie 
6c matej'iais 
Interactive envir 
crjneni iTooedurr-iD 
for the home 
Language stim- 
ulation 



1. Parent g^aidance, 
education u 
comseling 
2* Ego development 
3. Experiences, 
introduction to 
groups, response 
to eiivirorjnent 



1. Perceptual skills 
development 



2. Language otimula- 
tion 

3. Body concept 
activit ies 



1. Symbolic play 



2. Skills development 
3« Group work 8c 

exposure to new 

situations 



^0 



1. Interactive play 
& games 

2. Space relations & 
positions in 
space 

3. Interaction with 
environment 



7 . L-anguage development- 
cognitive aware- 
ness 

2. Exploration of 
environment 

3. Structured tasks - 
group Sc individual 

4. Unstructured 
activities 



1. Parent guidance & 
education 

2. Role development 

3. Awarenecs of 
abilities 



IZ 
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t 

^ I 
— I 

•r» I 
.tS I 

Hi 

r-i I 
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• ^ I 
^ I 
Ui 
ot 

I I 

hit 

f^i 

•1-1 1 
-PI 



051 
I 

^! 

051 
^1 
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Ol 
^1 

I 

^1 

OI 

I 

(V I 
iHI 
O I 
>>l 
O I 

0) t 

ft" 
t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Identification and 
Referral Ccrr.ocnent 




AssRssmenc by 
Specialists 



Asspssmcnt in 
Clasarccm 



Asspssment by- 
Specialized 
Referral Soxirces 



Planning 
vfintion c 



Inter- 
trategy 




Intervention Servioc^s and 
Program Ccrripcncnt 



uroup Placement 
! 

i 



Special 
Services 



Home-Baaed Programs 



I Pres^ho^l 
Class fc^s) 



Parent 
Meetings 



pay :are 



1 Nursery 
I and 
I Kinder. 



, 

Head 




3tart 





Home- I 
Training f — 
Program 



'!(D 

•jo 
! 

lO 

m 

!§ 

lt=d 
i< 

•I 

Id- 
IH- 

Iff 

I I 

ICQ 

1^ 
lO 

j 

il 

I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 



Attitude & 

Behavior 

Mcdificatio' 



:-3p 

riass 



Infant/ 
Toddler 



vhild Development 
Classes 



— 1>! Integration intc 
'' lubli^ School Component 
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THE PRESCHOOL TEACHER 



The tea(?her is the hardcore of the success or failure of aaiy preschool 
haiiJi.^ap program. The qualifications of the preschool teacher of the handicapped 
are the same as for any truly effective tea?her and should include a sincere 
interest in this type of child. The teacher should be knowledgeable in 
understanding various handi japping conditions, up-to-date methods used with 
preschoolers, and diagnostic trends. 

One fundamental role of the teacher of this type of child is to act as 
a skilled obrerver in the course of her daily schedule (Katz, 1970). This 
vri.ll lead toward a better understanding of the child and create a basis upon 
which to establish a good relationship. She has the advantage of group contact 
with her children that should be exploited fully. The teacher is able to 
record her observations of each child's behavior in such a way as to benefit 
a clinician who only sees the child occasionally on a one-to-one basis. These 
anecdotal records and observations must be as objective as possible so as to 
aid in proper referrals. Some suggestions for the teacher in carrying out 
these aspects of the child study technique are provided in Part III of this 
Guide • 

Smother role of the teacher of preschool handicapped children is that of 
a constructive and organized planner. That is, being able to create a flexible 
procedure that anticipates the needs and interests of each handicapped pre- 
schooler in her charge. 

The classroom atmosphere is in large part set by the teacher and thereby 
is another realm of her role (Katz, 1970). The teacher should be involved in 
creating a stimulating environment by utilizing standard materials as well as 
per3cnal inventions in creative v/ays to fit the particular needs of her 
youngsters. 

According to Katz (1970), much of the mood is determined by the 
teacher's personality. Ideally, she should bo friendly and uarm, understanding, 
enthusiastic, and \alling to accept and rer.pect each child as an individual, 
A teacher of these children must be essentially patient, must be content v/ith 
slew progression, and musu understand that a child reaches certain plateaus 
while he is organizing himself before he takes the next step. At the same time 
she should commend effort and ::ive generous praise for work well done. Consis- 
tency in the teacher is important for all children, and particularly so for the 
preschool handicapped child. 

A profile of the necessary characteristics and competencies of the teacher 
of the preschool handicapped is given in Table 2 on the next page. 
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TABLE 2 



COMPETErrJY r:^0nUi for TH^CIIERS of early childhood handicapped CHILDREI 



1. BASIC PERSONALITY TR.MTS: 



Patient 

Understanding 

Flexible 



Creative 

Stamina 

Optimistic 



Empathetic 
Sense of Humor 
Rapport-builder 



2. 



3. 



GIZ^ERAL PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUIID: 

General background & understanding of ECE as a discipline 

SPECIFIC PRESCHOOL TECHrnQ.UES REUTED TO: 

General nature of handicapping conditions 

Ea?ly recognition & identification of handicaps 

Diaenostio & consultative services 

Sdually prescribed prograrr^ing & evaluation 

Referral to agencies, resources, etc. 

Emerimental , inricvative programs 

Silities staff (professional, paraprofessional) 

Methods & materials 
Curriculum development & research 

k, CURRICULUI4 CAPABILITIES FOR E.1PL3ffiMTII-IG : 

rabftfof^cirr^^^^^^^^^ care of prcpex^y responsibility 
— -Seech, language, and intellectual development 

I4usic, art, literature 

Ouantitative thinking, science 

Social S- emotional development 

Special interests, creative & expressive arts 

*^ Psycho-motor development 
Parent involvement 

Snr-Toi^in.. and ^» PUpil .ehavior 
• SSotive behavior modification tMlmiques 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRESCHOOL TE.\CHERS 



S±:i3e the teacher is a key person in programs for the px^esohool handi- 
capped, it is important to pz'esent some basic principles of and suggestions 
for learning in the young child. The following list was derived from a review 
of several leading publications (Bangs, 1968; Kirk, 1972; Parker, 1972; 
Sniith, 1968) on methodology for the handicapped child. 

1. Inter-individual, as well as intra-mdividual, differences must be 
recognized in ear»h handicapped preschooler. 

2. Early identification, diagnosis, and intervention vdll give the child 
a better chance to achieve his fullest potential. 

3. Secure the complete attention of the child. 

4. Locate first the basic level at v/hich the child can succeed. 

5. Limit the number of concepts presented in a given period of time. 

6. Stimulation with high interest materials leads to vital motivation. 

7. Associate stimuli v;ith only one response in the early stages of 
learning. 

8. Positive revjards (success) rather than negative rewards (failures 
and punishment) must immediate and meaningful. 

9. Prompt intervention on the part of the teacher is required before a 
ohild has the opportunity to reinforce errors. 

10. Arrange the learning sequences in easy step-by-step stages of 
development. 

11. Avoid abrupt shifting of concepts and activities. 

12. Keep in mind, however, that a change of instructional method is 
advisable to achieve success if other techniques have produced 
no results. 

13. Provision for sufficient repetition of experiences is necessary to 
devel:^p over learning. 

Ik. Frequent exercise provides for the child physical well-being and 
with rest and relaxation, enables him to return refreshed to a task. 

15. Transfer of previously mastered skills may be achieved through 
appropriate learning experiences in related areas. 

16. Too much stress on Ird^pr^n.-^e^'.^e tro r.^rn oft f-^rr^^-^ ^ ^c^:ro^ r.^gr.tive 
reinforcement that leads instead to dependence. 

17. Encourage the child to work up to his fullest capacity, building 
upon exi^eriences that give him self-confidence and self-discovery. 
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18« The child's develcpment and learning will be enhanced by a feeling of 
secin^ity, acceptance, and confidence. School services facilitate 
l^amin^r through appz^opriate curriculum, instruction, and g^aidaiacp. 
The cooperation of parents, teajhers, and various other pro-^essicnals 
will further the child's development. 



SCIGDll^niG FOR THE Prj* SCHOOL HAIJDICAFPED 



In any \nrthwh±le educational prograi-i, scheduling becomes a key consider- 
ation. With preschool children, flexibility should be an important component 
in determining ani implementing the schedule. The school program must be 
well-suited to the individual needs of the children in the classroom, and 
much irjicvation and creativity on the part of the teacher is necessary. From 
a review of two key presohocl publications (Amer. Acad. Pediatrics, 1971; 
Assoc. Svipv. Curr. Dev., 1965), and observations of various preschool programs 
in operation, suggested daily schedules have been devised for (1) Infants 
Unable to Creep; (2) Infants Able to Creep; (3) Toddlers; and (4) Pre- 
schoolers. 



HIFAl^ITS TJIL^BU: TO CR'vP 

8_: 1^^ tp^ Teacher Pr'^psrati on 



The teacher joist give the child an cpportimity to make a gradual tran- 
sition from his mother to his mother substitute. 



9j99^P. ~.^r-^?y?!^y^?-^9SS^^^pAP^^^^ Activitie3 

The teacher should pneourc.^e novement of the large muscles of the arms, 
legs, head, axid trunk. Chilaren with physical disabilities should receive 
special therapeu^vic exercisei^ if necessary. 



This segment includes diaper changing and/cr toilet training activities. 
A snack may also be sorved to the children. 



The teacher should hold the infant in a position which allo\/s him to view 
and imitate her facial exprefisiono ^^o she sings and talks to him. 



tp^ JP. !pP«. JPfl^Ji'^Jl^i^>j^^ 

The child raay at this time be placed in front of a large, unbreal^:able 
airror, and given a few toys to manipulate arid explore. 



10; 00 t o 10; 15 - Oiitdooz^ PJaj^ .^^^PpJI^l ?PP? 

The teacher should direct the child's attention to large objects in the 
enviroanent (car, house, tree) as she iiane3 thenu 

njPATrrs able to creep 

3tl^ to 8:^5 Te a.^ h^_ Pf.^P.ara^^^ 
3ik^ to 9:00 - A^JAXA^ 

^:C0 to 9:1 5 Gro ss M^t cr Ac tiviti es 

The teacher should give the child an opportunity to explore and mani- 
pulate such materials as a large tunnel, large balls, plastic toys, etc. 

9" ^Q tc 9 1 I-^npiuage O evelcirmcnt 

The teacher may sing to the children, read pictxire becks, show pictures, 
play records, ani talk about objects of interest. 

9^45^ t o 10:00 - GQlf-plscovery 

Thp child should be encouraged to observe his movement? and actions in 
a mirror . 

10 :00 tp_ipj_15 Pj^td^cr^Pla^ and^ ?P^I}3.3PP?^ 
TOLDLERS 

For the toddler, this is an exc<=^llent time for toilet training activities. 

9 : 00 tp^ p ?rP13^ ^-P^Pil I:PiL^y^^iPP 

Tne child may be given larp;e objects to explore and manipulate, or 
group exercises may be initiated by the teacher. 
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9^15 to Q ;45 Fine Ko trr ^\?t ivit ieg 

Interest oenters should be available for the child to select activities 
or be guided to them by the teacher such as crayoning, clay, puzzles, building 
blocks, etc. 

9 v^ 3 to 10 too - Langua ge Develorment 

The children should be enooui'aged to pai-ticipate in activities such 
as show-and-tell, finger plays, nursery rhymes, singing, etc, 

10;pO to_ 10; 15 - C utdoc-- and^ p.^jj^Jj^pg 

Playground equipment should be available, and the child should be 
encouraged to participate in various gross motor activities. 

PRESCHOOLERS 

8jJL^^ to. ^8 -45^ Teach er Prepa ration 

^ • 45 to 9^00 - Arrj v al and Ca re of fflysjjCjjL_J^e_eji3 

Self-h3lp skills such a3 z-^emoval of outer garments and toilet activities 
should be encouraged. 

9_sCQ to ^9«15 - Openin g Exercises 

This time segment should include such activities as roll call, flag 
salute, weather charts, seasons, month, day, date, etc. 

.?J.^5- 9'^^^ - Language De velopment 

The child should be encouraged to participate in activities such ass 
show-and-tell, finger play, and singing. 

9:25 to 9^ 40 - Perceptua 1^ T rair.ing and Cc^xit iye Development 

The child should be helped in mar^y and varied ways to better perceive 
and understand himself and his environment. 

9j}\9^ to. ^J-SP s Motor Developrn ent 

Group activities such as exerojs^s to music, and specific gross motor 
movements should be enco^oraged. 
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The ohil4 3hj;:ld be encouraged to explore and manipulate various materials 
which require use of fine muscles, and help to develop eye-hand conrdination. 

10^: pO_to _10j 15^ J. P.lf-^rJ^Ri^ Snack^ JA^l^ju H^^t. TSF?PA 

This is an excellent time for the development of self-help and 
socialization skills. 

10 ^5.-^2.. J-P*L^..r..J^/'P.J^A^yjuJ^^ pFSy^R. Ihstrujr^ti^ri 

While the rest of the class is engaged in free play activities, the 
teacher may help individual, or small groups of children in areas of specific 
iveaknesaps, while the teacher's aide supervises the rest of the children. 

lljpO^ to. 1A'3P. P:^Mocr Play 

11 !y to_ 11:^5 - Preparation ■-o.JJo^ H pme^ and^ Pi sm^ 



A publication entitled;, Ji^virorjriental^Cr 
Faj^ities, has recently been published by the College of Architecture and 
rx^virorjiiental Design at Texas A & M University (Dept. of H.E.W., 1971) • It 
is based on a comprehensive resear'h project conducted at the Research 
Center with the primary goal being: 

"studyin^i envirciimental needs nf preschool children. . .with a 
vievr towards ^establishing a set of guidelines fcr persons 
concerned vjith the planning and design of day care facilities 
for pre«school children." 

It covers valuable information concerning: (l) day care modifications for 
the handicapped and (2) environmental conoems, e.g. color, light, acoustics, 
space, flexibility, education and training areas. The follox>n.ng recommenda- 
tions ar^ made as a result of the Texas research project: 

PK:SCHC0L F'^CI^TTTl-lS .SHOULD. 



F.'iCILITIES FCR TIIT] FrJlSCIiPQL HATDICAPPED 



1. be planned to take advantage of existing community resources. 
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3. be flexible to allow for expansion on the site - both on the 
iiiterior and exterior spaces, 

4. have fiuniiture and equipment scaled to the child; be safety con- 
structed, and easy to move. 

5. have fixtures and hardware (doorknobs, drinking fountains, toilets, 
windows, mirrors, etc) of appropriate height and location for 
effective utilization by the children, 

6. be d'^^signed for maximum use by both the teacher and child: wal^l 
3;;^irfaces should provide areas for various types of displays 
(bulletin board, chalkboard, flannel board, pegboard, etc.) 
floor surface_s should be warm, free of drafts, partially carpeted, 
and have a vinyl covered area for arts/crafts, and gross motor, 
cjei^linf^s^ should provide adequate lighting, reflection, and sounu 
absorption, 

7. have ample spaces to allow for flexible arrangements by children 
in order to create tLsir o\m learning environment - both large and 
small group activities, and individual activities. 

8. use color purposefully to create atmosphere, stimulation, and 
aesthetic value, 

9. consider outdoor play areas as an integral part of the program 
and receive adequate planning, 

10, reali^ie infant care as a growing, necessary service to be pro- 
vided by these day care services in the future. 

11, reali:^e that parental and community involvement is needed, and 
space should be provided for these community G-^^oups to effectively 
contribute to the over-all program objectives. 

The publication Enyircn.Tiejrt^^ 
Faciliti^es is available from ^>ither of these two sources: Research Center, 
College of Architecture ar*d rnviroiimental Design, Texas A & M Univernity, 
College Station, Texas 773^3 or Department of Health, Education, and 
'/elfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service Administration, Division of Mental 
Retardation, 'Jashin^^ton. D.C. 



ROIE CP PAli-^RCFT'SSIOliALS 



The recent introduction of paraprofessionals into preschool and elementary 
school programs has allov;ed the r»redentialed teacher tc delegate many of her 
tasks that could be done capably ^^y a person vrith less than professional 
status. Accordin/5 to C.IU Sclrjnitthausler (1969)1 paraprofessionals are 
divided into two categories. 
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The first typ<=» of paraprofessional is a classroom assistant. He has 
successfully co:iipleted one-half of a ^aniversity- level curriculum leadin^^ to a 
special credential in early v'hildl'irod education, and has had satisfactory 
experience as a tejoher aide. 

The second type is a -leacher aide without aiiy advance academic or formal 
education. This is the one who has personal qualities that foster partici- 
pation on the instructional team of the classroom or learning center. 

It is most important that a good rapport betv/een the teacher and aide be 
established. This will lead to a more cheerful environment for all. The 
aide is an e'5sential part to any ECE program especially those dealing with 
the handicapped. Qualities of patience, mderstanding, consistency, creativity, 
and industriousness are desirable in an aide. 

It is the teacher's responsibility to make clear her expectations of the 
aide, to define the aide's duties, to guide and consult with the aide in 
her work in the handling of the children. Together, they should exhibit 
a supportive team approach. 

For further, more detailed information regarding the paraprofessional 
consult the Teacher Aide Handbook for Sarly_Childhood Education of the 
Kandicapped. (riSC 197i)\' * ' ' 



The question of what is a ''normal'* and vrhat is a ^'handicapped*' preschooler 
comes into focus in a discussion of Early Childhood prosrarr.s. Chronologically, 
a preschooler can be desriribed as a child under the age of five years and six 
months. Educationally, preschool programs are those which are offered prior 
to usual school entrance time. 

P'Sx exceptional or handicapped child is one v;ho deviates from the average 
or normal ^liild (1) in F^ntal characteristics, (2) in sensory abilities, 
(3) in neuromuscular or physical characteristics, (4) in social or emotional 
behavior, (5) in communication abilities, or (6) in multiple handicaps to 
such an extent that he requires a modification of school practices, or special 
educational services, in order to develop to his maximum capacity (Kirk, 1972). 
More detail on the specific characteristics differentiating betv/een normal and 
the vario-..3 handicaps is provided in the Identification Check Lists in a later 
section of Part I of this c;uide. 

A normal child is usually healthy at birth. He has no physical abnor- 
malities ar/i few problems, if any, with vision, hearing, and motor development. 
His maturation processes continue in a predictable fashion. Prom the time he 
is an infant, the normal child makes optimum use of his body and senses to 
explor*^ his environment ar.d gain concepts about himself. The norrrial child is 
fjll cf bo^andless ener.^y which he puts tz good use in discovering, exploring, 
and testing his world ar.d the people in it. 



TtiL rrj:3ciiocL child - ]ioruVu\L or handicapped? 
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The early yeai»3 of handicapped children are often different from those 
of the normal child, and these differences may manifest themselves in the 
intelleotual, social , and emotional areas of the handicapped child *s growth 
a:id development. TTie ycun^; handicapped child presents a picture of uneven 
and incomplete develop:nent . Dependin.^^ on the type and degree of his handicap, 
it may have a consequent effect on his physical grovrth, his imowledge of the 
environment, his concept of himself, and his relations with others. Educa- 
"ticnally, this may mean that the handicapped child will require a preschool 
pi^ogram special adaptations of personnel, curriculum, and materials. 

As '^-'luca^ors, v:e must always remember that although the exceptional 
iaandi capped '^hild differs from the normal child in some ways, he still has and 
needs to expres-" his individuality. He must be helped to adjust to the school 
situation within tlie framev;ork of his handicap. The preschool handicanpcd 
child must be educated and trained in a manner which carefully coiisiders his 
handicap and capabilities. 

As teachers, we have rsrhaps too strong a tendency to categorise children, 
'^[e w^uld do much better to look upon a child — not as a "handicapped child'*, 
but rather as a normal child v/ith a handicap. It is true that these children 
rej^resf^nt the epitome of the concept of individuo,! differences. Wcrkir^ 
v.'ithin this framev/crk, we can view our students as i-*niquely developing human 
brings, iiot merely as cerebral palsied children, brain injured children, or 
emcticnally disturbed children. As educators, we therefore have the opportunity 
to create a bighly individualiz<=*d program based on the needs that all children 
have fcr certain developmental experiences and on the knowledge that, in 
many cases, a child v;ith a handicap has been deprived of some of those 
experiences. Perhaps Viktor Loisrenfeld eX|.ressed it best when he stated s 

Keep in rind that il is cur basic philosophy 
to develop in every hurr.an being his uppermost 
potential creative ability rct^^rdless of the 
degree of his handicap* (Gch-^-^ner , 1971) 



IDEI^ITTFICATTON AlID DIAGNOSIS 



Identification of preschool handicapped children is a new and difficult 
task. Traditionally, most handicapped children are diagnosed as such during 
the early school years. However, the educator is now challenged with identi- 
fication of handicapped children before they are of compulsory school age. 

Parents are probably the best source for the identification of the 
presohool handicapped. According to Smith and Solanto (1972)» parents are 
mere cooperative in discussing and evaluating their children at an early 
^t^e than they ar^ at subsequent stages of their children's education. Children 
who monifc^st a serious disability, such as the crippled, blind, or severely 
retarded, are easily identified by par^^ntb and medical specialists. Hovjever, 
the less severely retarded and handicapped often go undetected. 
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A ^:)od par^^iit edu.-^atim program would be advantageous in the identi- 
fi.*ati.xi pr^ce^.'^. Child d^vt'lopment seminars nculd be presented tc parents 
vhere deviations from nomialey could be discussed. State child welfare 
:?fiice3 could also disseminate information to their cli'^ntele. In short, 
all avenues of communication should be open to assist the identification 
of the preschool handicapped. 

Recent litigation (Weintraub, 1972) instigated by the Pennsylvania 
A3£50ciation of Retarded Children concerning the right to education for the 
retarded has added impetus to early identification of all handicapping conditions, 
riass media such as television, radio, and newspapers carry advertisements 
asking individuals to report handicapped persons so that they may be helped, 
Vltimately, however, the burden of locating all handicapped children is placed 
cn the Intermediate Units throughout the state. 

School psychologists, social workers, child welfare personnel, as vrell 
as medical doctors and nurses are aware of handicapped children through working 
vdth them, their parents, or siblings. They gather observation data and 
report their findings to the proper officials. 

In li^hi ul recent evidence, early identification is very important. 
Even in those conditions where the children will have a serious disability 
all their lives, early diagnosis and intervention provide them with an oppor- 
tunity for their potential gro^^^th and development. 

The I d^ntijy cation Check L:ists_ in the next section will aide teachers 
and others in the detection of existing disabilities in preschool age children 
as well as those children already in the classroom. 

The step follov;ing identification, that of diagnosis, is critical in the 
development of curricula fcr preschool handicapped children. Kirk and 
Johnson (1951) have pointed out that traditionally, handicapping conditions 
have not been diagnosed until the child has experienced consistant failure in 
school. Either the problem is not diagnosed until that tirnej or the use of 
diagnostic instruments is net suited to young children. If the concept of 
critical developmental periods of early childhood learning is valid, it is 
essential that handicaps be diagnosed as early as possible, With the increase 
ir the nur^ber of preschool programs of all kinds, educators and psychologists 
will gradually gain the expeidence necessary fcr early diagnosis of handicaps, 
With this experience vdil ccrT;o the knowledge of useful and appropriate 
diagnostic instruments. Many useful tools have already been developed (see 
Part III cf this Guide), 

Kirk and Johnson (ly^l) have stressed the concept of diagnosis as the 
s^udy of "the whole child". Complete assessment of the child's developmenl 
and potential should includes (l) a psychometric examination for level of 
r.ental ability; (2) a medical exam to indicate pcsi^ible etiology and need 
for mpdical treatm^^int ; (5) a social and personality study to assess needs; 
and (^) an educational exr^rr. to determine the existence of mental retardation 
or other learr-Jng disabilities. The results cf these examinations should 
[.f^come a part of the complete case study of the child. The case study should 
also include a history of the development and problems of the child, pa.'ent 
end sibling attitudes to-rard him, eating and playing habits, and special 
disabilities in intelle'^tual or emotional traits, Tlie importance of obtaining 
crit -al observational data from family members, teachers, physicians, and so 
' ^Ji forth, carxot be overemphasized. These data are essential for effective 

^ liagTiOsis, Detailed guidelines on the preparation of a case study for a pre- 

ERJv school har*dicapped child are provided in Part III of this Guide^* 



Crin,-»kshai)lv aiid Jchisen (l97l) indicate the imrortance of a concept 
clcr^^ly related to the study of the whole child. They stress the use of team 
diagnosis in in:ple:nentinf; selective placement of the handicapped child. Team 
diagnosis involves groups of professionals working closely together to 
detenrJLne a child areas of strength and weakness. Through this team diag- 
nosis, would come suggested placement or services which would best fit each 
child, such as a residential school, a community special school, special 
class, resource room or itinerant teacher. This diagnostic process requires 
different assessment procedures for children vrith different kinds of pro- 
blems. For exajrnple, the process for a blind child would include a physical 
by an opthalmolo^ist , examination of speech and hearing by a speech pathologist 
and an audiologist, examinations by pediatric and psychological specialists and 
a report from an otologist. Special problems v/ould be encountered in diag- 
nosing a child wath cerebral palsy. In this case, the process would involve 
a pediatrician, a psychologist, a neurologist, an opthalmologist , an otologist, 
a social case xjorker, physical occupational, and speech therapists, and 
educators. A similar process would be necessary for epileptics, aphasics, 
or other neurologically impaired children. These examples indicate the 
variety of professional services necessary for proper diagnosis. The pro- 
fessionals in these cases should meet and pool their information. The 
educators and administrators must then decide how the final selective place- 
ment in an educational program is to be conducted and make all decisions 
relevant to the educational development of the child. In summary, the 
responsibilities of the educators and administrators in selective placement 
are: (l) to gather data from a vade variety of professionals; (2) to hear 
each professional's report,^ (y) to gain recomjnendations from each of the 
professionals; (k) mako firi?.l decisions about educational placement and pro- 
grarr. 

For the educator, the problem of diagnnoing specific learning dis- 
abilities is of particular importan'^,e, Xirk (1972) has summa'rized the pro- 
cess Into five stages for systemiatic diagnosis. The first stage involves 
the administration of miental ability tests to determine the child's general 
or specific area of deficit. The second step involves a careful behavioral 
description of the problem. The third step involves the team diagnosis dis- 
cussed above. The latter two stages lead to the fourth stage, that of a 
"diagnostic hypothesis'* concerning the cause and developmental history' of the 
problem, along with specifying the actual disabilities. The final stage 
consists of organizing a remiedial and/cr educational program according to 
the specifications of the fourth stage. 

Recently, several authors have discussed problems encountered in diag- 
nosing handicaps. Frierson and Barbe (I967) have remarked that diagnostic 
reports sometimes indicate treatments for both the observed symptoms or 
disabilities and the underlying causes or disorders of learning problems. 
But it is important to realize that diagnosis does not always indicate exact 
causes. Kduoat^ors should mnko every attempt to remiediate symptoms until 
causes are deterrnii.cd. Diagnosis should not stop at describing symptoms if 
it does not have to, but remediation need not be delayed in lieu of causal 
diagnosis. A second problem in diagnosing handicaps is discussed by Kirk 
ar.d iV'Carthy in a r'^cent book (Frierson & Rarbe, 196?). These writers 
errphaaize the difference b'^-tv/een olassifi'^atory and diagnostic instruments. 
Inteliigcn'^^e tests, such as the Stanford -Binet-'Jechsler scales, are used to 
label a child as a rriem.bf^r of a particular set, group, type, or category. In 
'contrast to these classification instruments, a diagnostic tool, such as the 
ILlinoio T^st of Psy^.hoilng^Aisti^ Abilities, involves assessment conducted in 
.such a marii.^^r to facilitate dev^^iopment of an educational or remedial pro- 
gram. In trie aiagnosis, batV-rios of tests or subtests are used rather 



tha:i single tests, so that specific areaa for remediation can be determined. 

Ideally, speeitio handicaps should be diagnosed as early as identification 
can be made. In reality, problems in identification and instrumentation often 
make early diat^nosis difficult or impossible. Early diagnosis, however, will 
increase as the namber of children involved in preschool programs grow. V/ith 
this expansion will come an increase in effective diagnostic tools for pre- 
school children. Educators can, with the help of available and usable 
psychometric instruments, diagnose certain intellectually and academically 
oriented problems. But complete diagnosis requires many kinds of specialists 
using varied and sophisticated diagnostic tools. Though many professionals 
are involved in team diagnosis, educators and administrators retain the 
responsibility of selective placement and development of a program to meet 
the specific needs of preschool handicapped children. \Jhen teaTiS of 
professionals have been unable to determine the causes underlying symptomatic 
behaviors, the educator must still attempt to treat those behaviors. 

Proper diagnosis should indicate the developmental level of the child and 
at the same time, facilitate the developrrent of remedial and educational 
programs that "fit" the child. Diagnosis of deficits in very young children 
may present some special problems. Rapport is often difficult to develop 
and maintain, yet is essential to proper diagnosis. Rapid development is also 
characteristic of preschoolers and often lessens the reliability and validity 
of pjychometric instruir^ents. Educators and other professionals should be 
cognizant of these difficulties, but should make every effort to overcome 
them and make the earliest possible diagnosis and intervention. 



Since education takes up such a large portion of a child's life, plus 
more importantly, helps to determine the child's future, it is cf utmost 
importance that the child have everything possible working for hijn. This 
means the correction of any existing handicap that the child may possess. 
Children begin to learn very early in life and so early detection is vital. 
In viev/ of this, several check lists for handicaps have been composed to help 
teachers as v;ell as parents detect existing disabilities early in life. The 
check lists are presented in the next several pages of this G^oide. 

The check lists should not be used as definite, positive proof of a 
handicap but rather as an indication of a possible problem and professional 
help should be sought through the referral process. The check lists have 
been developed from the professional literaturf^ (Dunn, 19655 Kirk, 1972; 
Kough DeHaari, 19^5) and the experiences of the workshop participants. 

These raide lines are suf^gested in the use of the check lists: 

i. Lees the child diffpr markedly in a given set of characteristics 
when ccmpared to ^.hildrcn of like age? If so, check appropriately 
according to the instructions given. 



IDEirriFTCATICN CIIECK LI3T3 FOR EAIILY CIIILDIIOOU HAMDICAPS 




\Ihen in doubt about the suspected status of a child, referral for 
further evaluation u'ould seem to be a constructive step. With the 
young handicapped one might better be criticized for over-referral 
than under-referral* 

Check lists such as these are at best only screening devices. 

The format of the cheek lists has been designed to make them 
functionally useful in a variety of preschool, early childhood, 
and home-bdsed settings. 




ID'OTIFICATION ClffiCK LIST 
BFiiAVTOR DISOmERS 



Guidelines; (l) 3e a careful observer; (2) Does the child differ markedly 
in these characteristics when compared to children of like age? 
(3) If so, check appropriate items; (4) Double check extreme 
problems 

1. Changes in routine are disruptive. 

2. Has tantrums or reacts with explosive anger when disciplined. 

^ 3» phobic-like responses. 

4, Has ritualistic behavior patterns. 

5» Enuresis or urinating in inappropriate places. 

6. Is withdrawn or won't participate. 

7« Is irresponsible, defensive, or blames others. 

8. Is overly imiibited, withdrawn, or shy. 

_ 9« Has problems in attending. 

10. Seeks excessive attention. 

^ 11. Has a '^me first" attitude. 

12. Has a negativistic "I won't^' attitude. 

_ 13. Demonstrates bizarre or eccentric behaviors. 

l4. Has difficulty in building and/or maintaining interpersonal 
relationships. 

_ 15. Has physical symptoms, pains, or fears associated with personal 
or school problems. 

16. Often has mood Swings, is unhappy or depressed without apparent 
reason. 

17. Isolates self without activitiy or prefers solitary play. 

18. Is seen negatively by self or peers. 

19. Demonstrates infantile behavior. 

20. Appears preoccupied or is given to daydreaming. 
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IDEWTIPICATION CKJCK LIST 
CRIPPLEro cpjroiTipNs 

(after Kough 5 DeHaan, 1955) 
Cartwright 8c Cartwright 

Gui^ejUiies: (1) 3e a careful observer^ (2) Does the child differ markedly 
in these characteristics when compared to children cf like 
^'ge?; (3) If so, check appropriate items; (4) Double check 
extreme problems 



1. Shows observable physical disability 
. Postural problem 
Club foot 

Curvarture of spine 

_ Motoric (movement) problems 

Abduction or adduction of feet 
Scissor-like gait 



^ \^ears braces 

2, Has pocr motor control cr coordination • 

3. Walks with limp or with awkwardness. 
Shov/s signs of pain during exercise, 

5« Has jerky or shaky motions. 

6. Has defects which interfere vxith normal function of the bcneOi 
muscles, or joints. 

7, Inadequate bi-lateraD. balance. 



ITOTES 
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IDENTIPICATICN CHECK LIST 
HEiUmiCr KAI.TOCAP 

Oindejl^iiesj (l) Pe a careful observer; (2) Dees the ohild differ markedly 
in these characteristics when compared to children of like age?; 
(3) If so, check appropriate item; (k) Double check extreme 
problems 



1. Speech Characteristics: 

Any speech impairment, particularly difficulty in pronouncing 

high frequency sounds such as "s", "sh", *'z", "ch", and *'h". 

Unusual inflection such as a constaiit monctone or mumbling. 

Habitually speak: ng too loudly or too softly. 

2. Behavior Characteristics: 



Frequent requests to have directions or questions repeated. 

Unusual difficulty in following verbal directions. 

Failure to respond when called on in class. 

^ Inappropriate or irrelevant answers. 

Less apparent difficulty when facing the speaker. 

Tendency to watch a speaker with unusual intensity. 

Frequently v/atche-s others before beginning a task and a 

tendency tc oopy or imitate actions of others. 

Scholastic achievement below level of apparent ability. 

Difficulty in locating the direction from which another is 

spc^aking. 

^ Frequently interrupting 'Others without realizing he is doing 

Disinterest in casual conversation. 

Apppars to inattentive and bored with what is going on 

a rotund him. 

J. Physical Characteristic's: 

Habitual t^oming, "cooking" or cupping and ear toward the 

speaker. 

^ A strained or b^wild^red expression on face for no apparent 

reason. 

Appearanne of being under constant tension and seeming to 

tire easily. 

Complains of earaches or buzzing or ringing in ears. 

^ Has any discharge fr^rn the ear. 

May be hyperactive and do better in a noisy environment. 

More than norrr.al use of hands in conversation. 

Faulty equilibrium - difficulty in maintaining balance, 

partioularly in the dark or when blindfolded. 
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IDENTIFICATION CHECK LIST 
JEArcmiG piSABILJTY 



Guid e line 3! (l) De a careful observer; (2) Dees the child differ markedly 
in these characteristics when ccmpared to children of like age?; 
(3) If so, cheek appropriate item; (k) Double check extreme 
problems 



1. Disorders of Meter Activity: 

H^-p^ractivity - restless meter activity such as shuffling the 

feet, tapping a pencil, twisting and squirming. 

Hypoactivity - extremely slow in actions, 

Perseveration - ccntinuous behavior when it is no longer 

appropriate. The child will have difficulty in shifting 

from one task to another. 
Uncoordination - The child may appear awkward or clumsy, 

in both fine motor performance or over-all coordination. 
Mobility - The child may drag his feet or exhibit 

homolateral walking pattern. 



2. Emotional Disorders: 

Emotional Instability - This may be due to the child's 

perceptual, motor, or symbolization problems. 

Poor self -concept due to repeated failures. 

I Instability of Performance^ - A skill that appears to be 

mastered on one day will be approached as for the first 
time on the next, 

Impulsivity - The child is unable to control impulses 
regardless of the situation or possible consequences. 

Lov7 frustration tolerance - If the child does not meet 

immediate success, he may attack, verbally or physically, 
the person or situation responsible. 

3. Perceptual Disorders - The inability to recognize and interpret 
external stimuli either visually, auditorally or tactile - 
kinesthetically. 

Disorder of body image. 

Poor figure ground perception. 

Dissociation - response to pieces of stimulus. 

Reversals 

Poor eye - hand coordination 
Lack of fusi'^n while followirig a moving target with eyes. 

4. Symboli'^ation Disorders: 

Difficulty in dealing with oral instmctions. 

'"H! ^eads slowly and awkwardly - both orally and silently. 

Language may be inappropriate or disjointed. 

V/ritten langijiage may not be concise or meaningful. 
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IDOTIFIJATIO?! CHECK LIST 
mromJi} PX3ABILITY 

(cent. ) 



5- Attention Pisorders: 



Distract ible due to shoi^t attention span. 

PJxccssive attention which is similar to perseveration. 

6. Memory Disorders: 



Poor short - term memory 

Poor long - term memory 
P^cr sequential memory 

?• Miscellaneous Characteristics: 



Discrepancy between potential achievement as indicated on 
standardized tests, and actual performance level of the 
f'.hild in the classroom. 

Unusual discrepancy between verbal and performance scores 
on stcuidardized I.Q. test. 
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iDnrrix^icATiON cm^ck list 

M7:iTAL RET;j[rATION 



PHy?A4£l^J^.- ^^^) ^® ^ careful observer; (2) Does the child differ markedly 
in these 'jhazacteristics when compared to children of like age 
(3) If 3'>, check appropriate items; (k) Double check extreme 
T^roblems 

1. Prom health history or parent interview determine if any of the 
following conditions have existed: 

Premature birth. 

Prolonged pregnancy. 
Low birth vjeight. 
Stressful birth. 
Dehydration. 
Malnutrition, 
Jaundice. 

Rh incompatibility. 
Convalsions. 
Head injury. 
Anoxia. 

Classified as a "very good baby" because of inactivity. 
Mother's age beyond "normal" child bearing. 



2. Vocabulary is limited. 

3» Immature or slow in attaining de'-elcpmental landmarks. 

4. Fxhibits a general lack of response to the environment. 

5« Coordination is poor, clumsy. 

6. Attention span is short. 

^ ?• Has difficulties in concentrating. 

8. Is easily distracted. 

9« Is hyperactive or hypoactive. 

10. Slovj to catch on or needs many repetitions. 

11. PrPtfers playiTiates yo^onger than self. 

12. Reaction patterns are slow. 

^ 13. Makes no response or inappropriate response. 

l4. Has frequent or ijnwarranted emotional outbursts. 

^ 15. Is slew in riaking associations. 

1^>. Trends to become confused easily. 

17. Has difficulty in following directions. ^ t 
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TDENTIPICATION CIIECK LIST 
(cent, ) 

l8« Transfer of leanilng is poor, or has difficulty in making 
gene r a 1 i r at i 3 • 

19. Demonstrates rigid behavior patterns. 

20. Is imitative, not resourceful. 

21. Needs much direction and supervision. 

22. Dull, laak ^f general awareness of ronnient. 

23. Needs routine, repetition, and structure. 




IDEJTIPICATION ClffiCK LIST 
SPEECH FA^JDICAF 



P}y-J^±1A^AS= (1) a carel\a observer; (2) Does the child differ markedly 
in these characteristics when compared to children of like age? 
(3) If so, check appropr ate items; (k) Dovible check extreme 
problems 

!• Substitutes one letter for another (wabbit for rabbit, thop for 

stop, etc.) 

2. Omits sounds from words (i for is, is for this, etc.) 

5» Adds to words (happle for apple, etc.) 

^. Lacks distinctness of voice; mumbles. 

5» Lacks sufficient volume to be heard. 

6. Repeats initial sounds (tttop, cccat, etc.) 

?• Tries hard but nc somd comes out. 

8. Shows excessive eye blanking, gestures, grimaces, and other body 

motion while talking. 

9» Has a lisp. 

10. Draws adverse attention to himself because of his speech. 

11. Cannot discriminate among various pitches. 

, 12. Cannot produce and duplicate a given pitch. 

15 • Does not inflect voice appropriately. 
1^. Has spontaneous change of inflections and pitch. 

15* Intensity difficulties, i.e. changes in volume. 

16. Voice range, vjhispering to shouting, is poor. 

17* Lowered intelligibility of speech due to misarticulation. 

iB. Lower<^d intelligibility of speech due to lapses in grammar and 
syntax. 

19. Speech ^unpleasant to the listener. 
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IDFOTIFICATION CHECK LIST 
SPqCL^L PRGBLfl/iS 

(after KouGh DeHaan, 1955 
and Cartwright & Cartwright) 



GuideJLin^^^ (1) Be a careful observer; (2) Does the child differ markedly 
in these characteristics when compared to children of like age?; 
(3) If so, check appropriate items,* (4) Double check extreme 
problems 

1. Appears very easily fatigiaed. 



17. 
13. 



Is abnormal in size to detriment of participation in group; is 
subject to ^idicule. 



Seems excessively restless and overactive, 

4. Is extremely slow and inactive. 

5. Is usually breathless after exercise. 

6. Is subject to frequent dry cough; complains of chest pains after 
physical exertion. 

7. Flushes easily^ has a slightly bluish color to cheeks, lips, 
and/or ^incertips. 

8. Is subject to low-grad^ fevers; frequent colds. 

9. Experienoes recurrent seizures. 
IC. Is extremely in-ittentive. 

11. Faints easily. 

12. Complains of pains in arms, legs and/or joints. 

13. Is excessively hwigry and thirsty. 

14. Walks irith unusual gait. 

15. Tilts head. 

16. Climbs stairs with difficulty. 
Stands v;ith i^nusual post^are. 
Complaina of backaches. 



19. Fall? frequently.. 



NOTES 
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IDHriTIFICATION CIVXK LIST 



Guidejyii^^es^: (l) Be a careful observer; (2) Does the child differ markedly 
in these characteristics v/hen compared to children of like age?; 
(3) If £0, chc»ck r^pprcrriare items; (h) Double check extr<^me 
problems 



1. Physical problems 



red-rimmed, bloodshot, v/atery eyes 

encrusted, swollen eyelids 

rol"* 'ng or rubbing of eyes 

exLe-^sive blinking 
blocked tcarducts 

Complaints of: 

dizziness, blurring, double vision 

headaches, pains in the eyes, nausea 



3» Strabismus (cross-eyes, lack of alignment of eyes) 

^. Nystagmus (rapid, rhythmic, side-to-side movem^fit of the eyes) 

5- Frequent sties 

6. Peripheral difficulty 

7» Appears to be daydreaming 

8, Lack of normal curiosity ret:arding objects visually presented. 

9. Lack of response to facial expression of others. 

^ 10. Awkv/ardness with regard to eye-hand cocrdination activities. 

11. Tilting of head to one side. 

12. Difficulty estimating distances. 

13. Unable to distinguish color differences. 

l4. Distortion of face when using eyes (frowning, squinting, closes 

one ey*=^) 

IS- Holds visual vjork at abnormal distance. 

16. Fails to see, or runs into objects not in his direct line of vision. 

17. Walks in overly-cautious manner (falters, hesitates, stumbles) 

18. Unduly sensitive to variations of light levels. 

19. Overly dependent on other senses. ^' a ^- 
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HOME RAMILY PROGRAMS 



The proper pre palpation ai\d involvement of parents of the preschool 
haiidicapped in relation to the emotional and educational well-being of their 
children consists of these frui^ areas: 

1. Parent Education 
2* Family Counseling 
5« Heme Visits 
4. Tutoring 

In order to provide a better understanding of each area, they will be 
discussed separately in the next four sections of this Guide. 



Parent^ Jiduc at ion 

In early childhood education for the handicapped, parent education is the 
process of providing information to the parents of the young handicapped* This 
is in contrast to parent counseling x^hich involves psychiatric and/or thera- 
peutic intervention with the parents in order to resolve generalized problems 
2nd concerns arising from the presence of a handicapped preschooler (Dybwad, 
1966). The A.jr.Ius of parent education in early childhood handicap are; 

1. Av/aronesrs: Parental awareness of their child's needs, potential, 
and limits. 

2. Information: People and a/^encies that will educate the parent to 
services, clinics, schools, home helpers, etc. that will help the 
parent realize and insure their child will develop to the fullest 
of his po:ential. 

j5« Movements To chanr^e the learning environment of their children in 
school and at home. So the parents may help their child and others 
to get the right to early education they deserve and should have. 

The A.I.M.s of parent education were stressed by Gunnar Dybv;ad in a 
speech given at the Town Kail, Oxford, September, 1966. Paraphrasing Dybwad, 
it v;a3 pointed out that parents of the preschool handicapped must be av/are 
of: (1) VJhat ih handicap and what is the difference between handicap and 
normal? (2) ^-Jhat do these terms mean to me and my child? (jj) Is my child 
curable or insurable? (4) VJhat can children v/no have ouch labels learn? 
(5) >/hat do experts from various professions know today that would entitle 
t. *m to make predictions for me? (6) IJhat are some of the needs of these 
children, and above all, in what ways are they like other children (rather 
than wiiik^ other children)? 

further stated that "... parent education is the first step-straight- 
forw'^rd, good sound education on the new principles we have developed about 
learning, exactly the kind of methods which we are using now in business and 
the professions to convey new information to people. This can be provided 
qjiite easily and it should be one of the main responsibilities of the public 
departments working in this area." 
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Hou does a teaehei^ implement educating a parent? One way is by supplying 
him with good, infoi'mative, bu^ easy reading material. Short magazine 
articles or pair.rlilets that diat^uss his child's handicap should con^e first* 
Many jf thesp are listed in Tart III of this puide. 

Another media for parent education is a parent meeting. Films and 
speakers can reach many parents and their friends through organized school 
meetings or social gatherings. If a teacher really \vrants good parent attend- 
rnce, slides or movies cf their children should be shown at the first meeting. 

Letting parents use the materials you use in school can involve 
instruction in them. The establishment of a parent-child library similar to 
the program established by Nimnioht (Parker, 1972) could be valuable. The 
toys could be dcmcr.stratpd at the parent meeting and each parent attending 
could be allov/ed to borrow one for use with his child. 

Organizing field trips to other facilities or incorporating parents into 
your volunteer program may really get them involved. Do not limit a parent 
to working v/ith his child cnly but covering as many as he can will greatly 
increase his scope of knovjledge. 

Finally, some programs are now being conceived that \d.ll enable a 
teacher, social v;orker or some trained person to work v;ith parents in their 
home. This should not be confused with heme visits, which are primarily for 
the teacher or with tutoring, primarily for the child. These are discussed 
a little later. 



The early childhood teacher v;hc has established rappcrt v;ith the child- 
ion's parents can be in a position to coui;sel parents and siblings and should 
be knowledgeable of corrinunity services so that she can refer them to physicians, 
diagnostic clinics, marriage co^oriselors, legal advisors, or public health 
nurses as the need arises. The teacher v;ho is active in her community will 
knov; qualified people in key positions. Much of this counseling should in- 
volve the total family and the teacher's help ci\n again be focused in several 
directions. 

If a parent can observe his child in a group setting, with proper 
g^aidance from the teacher, he can better understand his child's functional 
limitations and also appreciate his child's potential for compensating. This 
can help him in setting realistic goals for his child. After observing his 
ovm child in a group setting, a parent might go on to v;ork with another child 
v/ho has the same disability but with whom he is not emotionally involved. 
Through this activity he may more readily welcome and encourage progress in 
his ov/n child. (Lybv;ad and LaCrosse, I963) 

In direct 30'Jinseling vrith parents, teachers should avoid psychological 
techniques that they are not trained to use. They should, however, be 
frank and open with parents, recognizing the parent's self -worth as an 
impoi'tarit factor and seeking to build a mutual understanding and respect. 
Under the dirootaon of Letha L. Patterson, parents compiled ten suggestions 
for professional people v;ho are trying to help families face the problems 
of a handicapped child. 

Q 1. Let us know what the problem is as soon as possible; adiiiitting 

]^|^(]]" it when you do not have all the ar.swers. 
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2. Talk with both parents at the saine time, 

3. Use language we can understand. 

4. Encourage us to understand that this is OUR problem. We can only 
have peace of mind if we v/ork through to the solution ourselves, 
with your guidance, of course. 

5. Guide us in understanding our problem. 

6. Know what resources are available for us. 

7. Do not put us on the defensive. Everyone makes mistalces in 
rearing children. 

3. Remember we are just people and do not generalize about parents 
of retarded children. 

9. Remember that you are the professionals; and we are parents who 
will always be emotionally involved. 

10. Do not place so much emphasis on "objectivity" that you forget 
"loving kindness". (Rcthstein, 1971) 

Parent groups can be as helpful in counseling parents as parent meetings 
in educating. Their structure, ho:;ever, should be less formal in order to 
allov; free flow of conversation. In other words, parents do their own coun- 
seling. B'or a group of mothers who v;ere reticent to talk in a group or 
avail themselves of sejrvices, I Irs. Tvcrhart from Crippled Children's Society 
in Uilliamsport, Pennsylvania started a ceramic class. In no time the mothers 
were communicating meaningfully and making beautiful ceramics besides. This 
cjuld be used many times over for children, teenagers, family groups and perhaps 
involving the handicapped child himself, in many different media. 

Often the teacher's job will be that of referring the parents to 
professional persons or agencies. And some teachers may be called on to help 
a family decide whether or not to institutionalize a child. In these cases 
all families must be handled individually and all members of the family 
taken into consideration. Thie teacher should know v/hat help is available, 
assist with appointments or arrange transportation if necessary. He or she 
should thoroughly discuss all the pros and cons of the problem but not 
interfere ^/d.th the parent's decision. It is theirs to make and the teacher 
should stand by to help them make the best of whatever decision they make. 



H cme^ Vi si t_s 

The primary purpose of home visits is to help the visitor gain insight 
into the home life of the child by interaction with the child's family. This 
interaction will hopefully aid the teacher in guiding the child to perform to 
his maximum potential. 
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All visits th^.t are ivade by a heme visitor should be made in order to 
bettei* determine v;hat type c:' modified, ju^c^ram or handling procedure \d.ll 
enable the pucil to grow and function at his fullest level. The number of 
home visits made in a ^iven period of time depends on the individual circum- 
stances. Visits should be made as often as necessary to benefit the child. 

'vTien mciking a heme visit here are some specific objectives to keep in 

mind: 

1. To learn mere a'cout the child's I'amily environment and his parent's 
attitude toward him end his education. 

2. To commtinicate ^//ith parents by exchanging known information on his 
behavior. 

3. To inform parents about their child's progress and problems in 
school. 

4. To make suggestions or to direct parents in ways to handle or help 
their child at home. 

Home visits are usually made by the teacher, however, recently there has 
been an increase in the use of home visiting-aides. Home visiting-aides may 
v/ork as mediators betv;een parents and teacher or work directly ^'d.th parents. 

The largest portion of home visits are made by individuals v;ho work in 
the preschool area^. This ^^.zy be due to the current trend in family involve- 
rr'-r.t in early childhood education, wlicn planning a home visit the visitor 
should contact the farr.ily cither by phor.e or letter so that a miutually 
convenient appoint.aent c-rn be arran^^ed. The visitor should always be prompt 
and courteous. She should contact the parents as soon as possible if she is 
unable to keep the scheduled appointmient. LVirin,'^ the visit several basic 
guidelines can be used? 

1. Listen to the parents, find out \;Lat their questions are. Talk 
over the problems they have vrLth tl'ioir child. 

2. Be prepared to ansv/er specific questions about the individual child. 
Do not give the parents any facts about the child that would not 
help them to lenders tand or handle their child. 

3. Discuss possible ways or methods of dealing v/ith the child and his 
individual uealcness. 

^. Remember to speak to the parents on their own level. Use terms that 
they are able to comprehend. 

5. Keep detailed reports of each hom.e visit. State such facts as time, 
oirciuinstance, parent's attitude and their actions and reactions, 
iiote i,he genr^ral trend of the interviev; and any other observations 
th^'i^ v;il] be beneficial in binder standing or relating to the child. 

Remember that it is the parent's home and his privacy should be 
respected, rlany tactless home visitors have alienated parents from the 
school and thus made the teacher's job harder. 
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loitering 

lYitoiutis is m important dimension of home and family proerarns for the 
presohool ha:idi\^ai>rcd. Tutoring may be regarded as a one-to-one relationship 
between child and adult in an instructional setting of sorts (Parker, 1972). 
Tliere are three distinct types of tutoring. They are (l) remedial tutoring, 
(2) enrichment tutoring, and (3) supplemental tutoring, 

..n the case of rewdial tutoring a child usually show3 difficulty in a 
specific subject area of school. The parent sees the need for the child to 
have help outside of the school walls and engages a tutor. Remedial tutoring 
provides work in addition t^j^ the regular work expected. This type of tutoring 
deals with the learning disabled child, possibly the ''slow" learning child 
or the one who has trouble ^'getting it" the first time, 

Enrichraent tutoring is less familiar than tha-c of remedial, A child 
expresses a strong interest in some area. The parent encourages and helps to 
facilitate this by providing a tutor to broaden and extend the child's interest. 
This is frequently done mth the gifted child. Enrichment tutoring pravides 
education be/on_d the necessary requirements, 

Supplemental tutoring provides a prograjn in conjjmctj^n v/ith the regular 
school ciirriculum. This tyi^e is usually provided by "a schooY district as 
mandated by law (that all children be given the right -'■o education). Generally, 
supplemental tutoring involves a homobound child - on? that cannot attend 
school due to a physical or mental h-andicap. This type also deals with the 
hospitalized and/or the bedridden child. 

Since tutorin:3 usually mC'-^ns "going to" the child, it involves home visits. 
Several advantages are associated v;ith this. First, it allov;s for close 
parental involvement. The tutor can work closely with the parents in education, 
counseling, and enable then to participate v/ith learning experiences. It allows 
the child to v;crk in a familiar setting and eliminates problems of adjustment 
to a new en virorjnent . In addition to these, it allov;s the tutor to relate 
meaningful experiences within the home, i.e. a categorirring activity may use 
eating utensils - the child separates all spoons into a pile, all knives, all 
forks, etc. 

At the same time many obstacles can be encountered v/ithin the home. 
Distractions for the home routine ^are almost unavoidable. Ringing phones and 
door bells, neignborhood children playing outdoors, siblings, television and 
parental presence can all be very frustrating to a hyperactive, distractable 
child. 

Therefore, g^aidelines should be established and discussed with the 
parents. They include the follo\dng: 

1, Have a specific area in ;rhich to x/ork, preferably an isolated room 
or one where the door could bo closed. Avoid "traffic'* rooms - the 
kitchen and recreation room, 

2, Have adequate lighting, table and chairs, or similar v/ork area. 

Have a specific time to begin work. Upon arrival at the home, start 
"sr^hool". The child needs a sense of order and will learn to follow 
a routine. He knows that when the tutor comes it is time for school, 
Socialization, discussion of problems, and progress can be discussed 
with the parent after the child's session is finished. 
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Reduce extrar.eous noises. Ask parental cooperation with this. 
Encourage phone calls to be at another time of day. Discourage 
friends and nei,:;hcors froui visiting during the tutoring session. 
This includes siblings' friends, ^/henever possible, keep distractions 
minimal - lcv;ered radio, T.V. , etc. /ji isolated room is preferable - 
one that has a door that can be closed. If other household members 
are present, encourage quiet, unobtrusive activity during the 
"child's hour'\ 

Presehool tutoring for the handicapped child plays an important role in 
determining and shaping his behavior throughout his life. If the handicapped 
child can get a "juirp" on his deficiency early enough, he r.ay be able to cope 
more readily \;ith his problem during the years of "formal" schooling. Thus, 
liis handicap becomes less of a burden to him and to others. A blind child 
needs someone to be his eyes and tell him of nis environment - at the same 
time that he is experiencing feeling, hearing, tasting, and smelling the 
things around him. 

Hie tutor's role is one of instructor and consultant. Tt is her job to 
teach the parent hov; to make lean^iing experiences for the child meaningful. 
The Tutor may teach the parent how to "play" with the child constructively. 
She may demonstrate techniques, introduce nev/ and educational toys, and be 
there to guide and support the parent. Teaching devices need not always be 
store-bought. Several useful household articles are often just as beneficial, 
more practical, and less expen3?uve. 

Preschool tutoring should emphasize family involvement. Parental inter- 
action is extremely Lnportant to the handicapped child. It allows for greater 
understanding on the p<?rt ot the parent and a closer bond v;ithin the family 
structure. The tutor gives support and encouragement to the parent, and the 
parent passes these along to the child. These are IXindamental elements 
i.acessary for achievement. 
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Progx-^ami evaluation is an imiportant but controversial aspect of early 
childhood educaticn. It is important b^^'^ause it provides sponsoring govern- 
mental or oorrmunity agencies with a measure of program; progress and success, 
and it provides feedback to pduoators that is r:eeded to improve the program. 
Tt has been controversial because of a lack of ^unanimity among educational 
psychologists as to which descriptive and exp£rim.ental research ^^chniques 
should DP used in program evaluation. Evaluaticn is intimately involved 
in the diagnostic and treatment (cuiTiculmO aspects of the program. If 
the original diai^^iosis is comiprehensive, accurate, and mieaningful, it serves 
as a baseline for the later evaluation. Both diagnosis and evaluaticn go 
bpycnd tvcacher reports and attempt to provide scientific bases for analysis 
of indavidual and program prcgre^o. Evaluation is directly linked to 
treatmer.t in the year to year develop'iuent and Improvement of the program. 
Comprehensive and specific evaluation allows the educator to determine 
precis-tjly ar^as of strengths ar.d wealcnessen in the program.. 



Zi'm'lea (1X8) has outlined three levels of evaluation. Ti:ie first level 
involves an e/aluation of the stated prc^^ram /objectives. This lev^l of 
evaluation should be onduoted by an expert v:ho is competent in translating 
educational and psychological theory into practice. The evaluator is respon- 
sible for determining if the goal.3 of the program are coordinated with the 
goals cf preschool education. The theoretical analysis of the program should 
determine if the goais and oper.^tiono are differentiated according to the 
age, developmental level, and cultural backgrounds of the children. Frcstig 
and Maslow (196;?) have pointed out that the program should be evaluated with 
reference to the complexity of original assessment and treatment. Teacher and 
child differences should be carefully considered. 

The second level of evaluation involves the program's mode of operation. 
The evaluator on this level should be an expert in educational operations. 
He r^ast deteiT.ine if the program operations properly fit the goals and 
objectives. In combination with those goals and objectives, the operations 
should reflect the application of sound learning principles. The evalviator 
must also deterrr.ino whether nr not those operations have been properly 
ijaplement<=^d. 

The third level and the one that has generally been emphasized is that of 
'outcome evaluation. The evaluator on this level should be a psychometrician 
vjho is expert in sampling, statistics, and educational measurement. This 
aspect of evaluation has been emphasized because of the growing need for 
accountability in conducting program development in preschool education. 
T'espite the need for ccr/Iitotinp; outcome evaluation, the preschool educator 
should be aware of sever'^i deficiencies in this area. Frcstig and Maslow (I969) 
have pointed out the roGearch problems in isolating program effects from 
extraneous effects. Zin.iles {V~jCS) has indicated that outcome evaluatcrs have 
cften only examined the short-tei^ir. effects of a program because of the incon- 
venience in determining long-term ciTects. He has also discussed the problems 
or the validity cf psychometric instrum.ents vhen used with preschool handicapped 
children. A third problem listed by Zimilcs involves the enormous number of 
possible program outcomes or effects to be m.ea^ured. Meeker (l5t'9) emphasizes 
the latter problem in discussing mcasurables and immeasurablcs in programs for 
haridicapped ^.hildren. The ^anmeasurables include aspects of motivation, parent 
involvement, etc. For example, ?:irk (1972) has pointed out that evaluation 
must involve the determination of the program's ability to assist parents ^ to 
h-'^lp children become more inrlepend^nt socially and economically, and to fulfill 
the expectations of the parents, educators, and ccmjnmity. Such ^jnmeaaurables 
are generally not included in outcome evaluation. 

Zimiles' analysis cf the three levels of evaluation have led him to a 
concept of "operational" evaluation prior to and in contrast to the ^'absolute" 
^valuation of pare outcome evaluation. The operational evaluation at the level 
of evaluating objectives and operations must be conducted in order for outcome 
evaluation to be effective and m'^ai.ingrul. In contrast to the "objective" 
stance of the absolute evaluator, the op*2rational evaluator must be intimately 
involved vdth the program so that he knov;s it well enough to include all factors 
in his assessmient. Com.plet-. evaluation not only provides the accountability 
data of absolute evaluation, but also the descriptive data of operational 
evaluation. This data serves as feedback useful to the educator in improvjjig 
and developing th^ program.. Tlr.e balanced view of evaluation presented by 
Zimiles pro'/ides a scientific analysis of a program and also leads to specific 
prograir. improvements. 



In summary, the major z^esponcibility of the classrccm teacher is to 
m?nilor the evalu'^tlon and make suggestions conoeming ita conduct. The teacher 
should in^i^t on an operational evaluation of the program, one that provides 
feedback on curriculum and one that is not expedient or haphazard. For 
example, if the evaluation is only short-term, any latent effects of the 
program will not be detected. Despite the research problems involved, every 
atteT.pt should be made to conduct consistent folloi;-up of preschool 
"graduates'^ which indicates their school progress relative to handicapped 
children who did not receive special treatment. The teacher can act as a 
gi;iding force in insuring comprehensive evaluation. 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
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The purpose of this par-: of the Guide is tc provide suggested curriculum 
materials for use in inf 'i^it-toddler and preschool programs for the handicapped. 
Curriculum as used herein refers tc, 

• the v/hole life and proci^^--^ of the 3ohccl (preschool) ... tc include all 
the experiences of children for which the school (preschool) accepts 
responsibility. It denote results of efforts on the part of the 

adults of the community, str md nation to bring tr children the finest, 
most wholesome influences that exist in the culture (Ragan, 1960) . 

A concept of curriculum for early childhood haiidicap may be viewed as an 
intervention continu^om illustrated as fcllov/s; 



^asal Level 



Ceiling Level 



\ 

Birth 



rntry Point :3 



Up to Ci^ of ic 



After the preschool ha-.:l i .::appcd chilli is identified and diagnosed, his 
entry to (and exit from) Vs'l.: intervonti '^n continuum is based on the application 
of methods of (l) intensi/e jl.ild study 5 (?) parent and home involvement, 
(^) individually prescribed instruction, (h) behavior croi;th records, and 
(3) evaluation procedures. The specif io^^ cu these irethcds are presented else- 
where throughout this Guide. 

In essence, the operational steps of the intei'ventic^n program are: 

1. Comprehensive knowledge of the pieschool handicapped child* 3 
characteristics and needs* 

2a Determination of concepts and broad skill areas for learning. 

5. Specifying behavioral (performance) objectives. 

h. Providing tailor-made learning activities and mat*" rials. 

5- Program and clientele evaluation. 



ORG'V:ti:.ATIO'I of CURIIICTJLUII MTERIAL3 



The curriculum content material is 

1. Infant-Toddler Curriculiom 
handicapped Deic.v/ the age 



presented at tv/o levels; 

- designed for use with the preschool 
of three. 
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2* Frrschool Curriculum - fcr use with the pre^^ohool handicapped 
betv/een the ages of three and six, and possibly ten according 
to the level of functicnini];. 

During the coui-se cf the Early Chilclhj^cd Handicap Workshop, the material 
was derived primarily by two procedures. First, the v;crk3hop participants 
coniujted an intt^nsive reviev; of several leading publications covering preschool 
ciu*riculuir. (Bauks, 1968; Buoks Cciinty Pub. Schools, 1970^ Ccrmor & Talbot, 1964; 
Kirk I Joh..son, 1951? Parker, 197^; Peanpylvania Kindergarten_G^^^ Second, 
an analysis was made of selected assessment and testing materials currently 
being used in early childJiocd education. These materials (see Part III, Section 
C of this C^uide) were used as a basis for developin,r^ and specifying operational 
behavioral objectives for the preschool handicapped child. 

The advanta^T^ of the procedure employed is that it permits (l) specifying 
behavior objectives at two levels of preschool development 5 (2) statement of 
curriculum objectives as observable pupil beha/icrs; (3) designation of 
behavior objectives by meaningful content or skills areas; and (4) use of 
existing preschool tests as criterion measures for attainment of objectives. 

In summary, based on the procedure described, the curriculum material 
presented is considered to be an attempt to develop a behavior objective or 
ccmpetency-based curricultim for those vdth early childhood handicap. It is 
anticipated that limitations of this procedure and suggestions for revision 
will come about 's a result of field testing of the Guide. 



The infant-toddler curricul'Om material is presented in this section at 
t:;D levels? Level I - from birth through two year ale's; ^.evel 11 - for two 
'..d three year olds. The material has been adapted from an article in R>:cej5- 
tional Children (Jordon, 1971), a special issue oonoemed with the exceptional 
cnild's early years. Also, the book, ohild Develcpment and Personalit^y 
(i^ussen. Conger, and Kagan, I969) was ur^od as a resource for development from 
birth thrc^ - on*^ ypar. The ^urricul^om emphasis fcr infants and toddlers is 
oon'^emed primarily with s^^iiGory-mot'^r development^^ The key teacher-person 
is the parent, and the prescnccl teacher, if the ctil-ld is in a formal 
educational setting. 

The curricuT-im and Jearfiing e<p'orien'''^;s p-^ovided at this level, v/hether 
in the home or the preschool, mist be based on an understanding of the fcllcv/ing 
characteristics cf this age child; 

Birth_ - ^^ months 

iverage child can see, hear, smell and is sensitive to pain, touch and change 
in position at birth. 

neonates av^-rage QO'^ of time asleep. 

Vc^alizations Include babbling, ooughing and crying. They are reflexive, a 
^^9^" response to stimuli both inward and outvjard. 
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D±ft>ve\ic*>^ ill cyyl'AS '^I'e noted betw^^en 2-3 weeks. 

Siiolcins arid swalLnving hplp gustatory ani speech development. Ke can smack 
his lips and suck his fingers. 

Avera^ye feedlnt^ S'^hedule is 7-? feedings a day laitil 1 mcnth when solids are 
also being tal.en and then feodin^^s are r*^duced to 5-^- 

Reacts to loud souiids, then spoken v/crds. 

He can lift his chin from a prone position, grasp an object placed in palm. 
Ke can flex dnd extend limbs. 

Has response caller Morn reflex which is extending arms outward and back to 
cross his body rt the midline when startled. 

Becomes markedly mere visually attentive. 

Crying is reduced toward eixd of third mcnth. 

Begins to appreciate depth and to perceive objects in ^D. 



Increased smiling to hir^an voices and faces. 
More reflex should disapp'^ar. 

Beginning of prehension, grasping v;ith thurb and forefinger. 

Coordination cf eye-hand movements and cooriinated visual-motor reaching 
usually occurs at ^-j months. 

Begins to sit with support for 1 minute. 

v/ill sit in high chair and grasp dangling object. 



Begins to repeat so^onds heard in the environment - lalling. 

First tooth erupts at about 7 months, generally a lower front tooth. 

?1ut-cies near the head and neck develop earlier than the lower limhs. 
('^'vphalooaudel development) 

By 7 m^onths m^ost Ghildr^^n sleep through the night and require 1-2 daytime 
naps . 

'Jsually displays ariXiety, ejpecially in p^'-'Sence of a strar.ger. 
oitting is usually accomplished unsupported by 8 months for at least 10 



3 r":<"nths - 6 months 



6 months - 9 months 



irdnutes. 



er|c '^y ^ 



:onth3 will usually stand vrith help. 
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By 8-j months?, can orav;l with abdomen in contact with the floor. 
By 9 months he will stand holding furniture* 

9 iBSI^jy^A Jl 12 months 
Echolalia or repetition of sounds in response to a person will appear. 
By 10 months creeping on hands and knees can be expected. 
By 11 months will walk when led. 
At 12 monthe will pull to stand by furniture. 
First meaningful words usually appear. 
By cne year, child is usually walking upright. 
The child averages as much time awake as asleep. 

Feeding is stabilized to 3 meals a day and he may have marked food pre- 
ferences. 



On the next page is -an cutline of suggested objectives, activities, and 
materials for enhancinp; th^' learning of an infant through one year. 
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Learning Opportunities and Needs 



Provide a family- type environment 



Stiirnilate receptive avjarenesy 



Stiraulato exprocsive speech 



Lf^veicp wamth and trust 
Fr.co^irage: visual tracking 
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-TODDLER CURRICULUM, LEVEL lA 
(Birth - 1 year) 



Suggested Activities and 



IJecnate should get used to family i| 
adjust sleeping and waking patterns 
family or Center continue its norma 

Talk to child when bathing, dressit 
playing. Use parallel talk by say: 
(John)'s hand*', while doing the ac- 

Use reflective speech by saying wh^ 
''(John) is eating his food," 

Uae ^:rcss sound makers, such as, b< 
r^^ig from various parts of the root 
in the apprcriate direction. 

Talk to the child from different p< 
rcGin. Hum, v^;hisper, sing, cr play 
while holding him cr when he is in 

Encourage vocalizations by babblini 
smiling encouragement and giving pi 
such as hugging. 

Use clear short sentences in speak; 
child. "Take your shoe off." and ( 

Hold child, rock him, do not let h: 
falling, introduce outsiders gradui 

Use mobiles in crib and play pen, i 
that are attachable to this equipne 

Use rattles to get child to follow 
moving it across his midline. 
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EnTpant-toddler curriculum, level ia. 

(Birth - 1 year) 



Lties and Needs 



fenvircnment 



:*enesi5 



?ech 



Suggested Activities and r^Iaterials 



neonate should get used to family noises and will 
adjust sleeping and waking patterns accordingly if 
family or Center continue its normal activities • 

Talk to cnild v;hen bathing, dressing, feeding and 
playing. Use parallel talk by saying "I am v/ashing, 
(John)'s hand", while doing the action. 

Use reflective speech by saying what the child is doing. 
''(John) is eating his food." 

Uce fircss sound makers, such as, bells and rattles 
rung from various parts of the room, to get him to tvm 
in the apprcriate direction. 

Talk to the child from different pcsiticns in the 
rccm. Hum, -/Whisper, sing, cr play music to him either 
while holding him cr when he is in crib, etc. 

Encourage vocalizations by babbling with the child, 
smiling encoioragement and giving physical rewards 
such as hugging. 

Use clear short sentences in speaking directly to the 
child. "Take ycur shoe off." and demonstrate. 

Kold^ child, rock him, do not let him have a fear of 
falling, introduce outsidv^rs gradually. 

Use mobiles in crib and play pen, also form boards 
that are attachable tc this equipnent. 

Use rattles to get child to follow with his eyes vdiile 
moving it across his midline. o 
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INFAITT-TODDLSR CUKRICbXTJI^, LEVEL lA 
(Birth - 1 year) 



Learning Opportionities and Needs 



Work on gustatory exercises 
Prcmote gross motor coordination 



Prorf/>te flntt r.otor control 



Suggested Activities and ] 



Good speech patterns develop from g 
Encourage chewing of Zwiebach, drin 

Bathing is excellent time to exerci 
movementa. Also when changing diap 
to get hi:i to press back. Rub his 
his body to stimulate touch • 

Hake home or Center child-proof by 
area for his mobility where he canr 

Reinforce each gross motor act. 

Putting the child on a blarJ^et on t 
movement. 

Give objects for him to grasp. Us6 
him to push and try to reach. 

Let ohild eat finger foods when re5 

Put extra spoon beside plate when : 
toward putting spoon in his hand. 

Provide stimulating toys to child : 
activity. 

Generally, provide a loving, warm t 
acceptance of him. Discipline beg: 




D.TAIJT-TODDLER CITRRICuLUI^, LEVEL lA 
(Birth - 1 year) 



^Biities and Needs 



?cises 



^ordination 



Suggested Activities and Materials 



Good speech patterns develop from gustation action. 
Encourage chewing of Zwiebach, drinking from a cup, etc. 

Bathing is excellent time to exercise leg and am 
moveiTienta. Also when changing diapers, push at feet 
to get hl-^i to press back. Rub his back and all over 
his body to stimulate touch. 



t'ake home or Center child-proof by allowing large 
area for his mobility where he cannot be hLUt. 

Reinforce each gross motor act. 

Putting the- child on a blanket on tht floor encourages 
movement. 



itrol 



Give objects for him to grasp. Use large balls for 
him to i^ush and try to reach. 



Let child eat finger foods v;hen ready. 

Put extra spoon beside plate when feeding. Shape 
toward putting spoon in his hand. 

Provide stimulating toys to ciiild for him to select 
activity. 

Generally, provide a loving, warm atmosphere showing 
acceptance of him. Discipline begins early. 
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ve 1 JB_ 1^ axid 2^ Year Olds 

The currioulim and learning experiences prcvided at this level, whether in 
the home or the preschool^ must be based on an understanding cf the following 
charajteristics cf this age child: 



1, 


Begins to walk and gain in body control; climbs 


on furniture. 


2. 


Creeps up and doivn stairs 5 may begin to walk up 


stairs v;ith help. 


3. 


Still senses and absorbs his environment. 




k. 


Enjoys pushing and pulling toys. 




5. 


Stacks ? or 3 blocks; also lines up blocks. 




6. 


Pokes fingers into holes. 




7. 


Turns pages; enjoys tearing papers. 




8, 


Points to eyes, nose, ears, mouth. 




9. 


Recognizes pictures of cars, dogs, etc. 




10. 


'^aves b3^e bye; talks in jargon and uses gestures 




11. 


Is imitative; rosponcls to music. 




12. 


Holds a cup and eatn v/ith a spoon. 




13. 


Enjoys self absorbed play; self engrossed; still 


exploring. 


14, 


Is nonconformist; negative -resistive to change. 




15. 


Enjoys v/ater and sand play. 




16. 


Understands simple directions. 




17. 


Begins to take apart; takes seme clothing off. 





On the next page in chart form is an outline of suggested objectives, 
activities, and materials for enhancing the learning of one and two year 
old children. 
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EJRAIJT-TODDLER CURRICULUI^, LEVEL IB 
(1-2 Year Olds) 



Learning Opportionities and Needs 



S^o^gested Activities and 



Have an adult responder Provide mothering factor 



Sensfe and absorb environ- 
ment through; 

Exploration 



Tasting 



Srr.ellir^ 



Hearinfr 



Feeling 



«3 



I^courage discovery 5 
stimulate curiosity 

Devolcp gustatory sense 



Develop olfactory sense 



Ctimulate awareness of 
sound 



:evelop gross motor 
cccrdination 



Develop fine motor 
coordination 



Encourage visual motor 
tracking; stimvilate vision 

FJriiance tactile stimulation 



Mother-teacher 



Kcusehold items a toys Lower cu 

pets & 

Variety of edible foods Suckers, 

from cu 



Familiar odors 
rusical toys 



Plcwers , 
foods , 

Bells, s 
sound, 
music b 



Large6 toys to ride or Riding t 
push; objects to haL.dle trucks. 



Small toys 

Toys that move 
Cuddly tcys 



61, 



iTunning 

Graduatei 
stringi] 
puzzles 

Mobiles , 
shadow 

Teddy be^ 
variety 
tempera* 







II>IF:i\iJT-TODDLER CURRICULUM, LEVEL IB 
(1-2 Year Olds) 


and 




nities 


and Needs 


S^oggested Activities and Materials 







er 


Provide mothering factor 


Mother-teacher 










ron- 










r cu 

s & 






Encourage discovejr/; 
stimulate curiosity 


Household items 5: 


toys 


Lower cupboards filled with 
pets & rans 


ers, 

n cu 






DevL-lcp gustatory sense 


Variety of edible 


foods 


Suckers, Zwiebach, drinking 
from cup 


srs, 
is, 






Eevelcr clfaotcry sense 


Familiar odors 




Plcuers, citrus fruits, 
foods , soap 


5, S 
Id, 

LC l> 






Jtiniulate awareness of 
scui.d 


I'usical toys 




Eells, squeeze toys with 
scvmd, telephone, records, 
music boxes 


Ig ti 

;ks. 






Levelop zrcss meter 
cccrdiTiaticn 


Largeo toys to ric 
push; objects to 


.e or 
ha..dle 


Riding toys, kiddie cars, 
trucks, push-pull toys, 
running 


latei 






Develop fine motor 
coordination 


Small toys 




Graduated size rings, bead 
stringing, large I-3 piece 
puzzles 1 


esJ 

OW 1 






Encourage visual motor 
tracking; stimulate vision 


Toys that move 




Mobiles, bubbles, balloons, 
shadow play 1 


bei 
ety! 
erai 






Enhance tactile stimulation 


Cuddly toys 




Teddy bear, wocly animals, 1 
variety of textures and 1 
temperatures 1 

VM 1 
^ 1 
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.l£Vfi rr. - 2 and Z^^^JA-. 

The currijulvj.i and learning oxperienee.s at this level, whether in "Ohe home 
cr presohorl, must be baaci on an luide-sl andmg ct' these ohaz^noteristios of this 
age child: 

1. Runs and pnjcys motor activities - rou^h and tumble play, 

2. Jumps with a cne foot lead, 

3- "Martetirr.e" on steps - tv;o feet cn each step, 

4. Attaches meaning to previous sensory experiences. 

Kicks and throws a ball; still pokes fingers in holes. 

6. Turns pages with precision. 

7. Turns doorknobs - rotation in wrist, 

8. Builds tower of 6 or 7 blocks, 

9« Scribbles - hcrizontally and vertically, 

10. Hjlds cup and glass easily and eats with a spoon vjell. 

11. Identifies pictures; senses "oneness*'. 

12. Uses 3 to ^ word sentences, 

13* Begins to enjry Ilcther Goose rh^.Tnes. 

l4. Displays emotions - claps hands ^ squeals, laughs, 

15» Says "No" - negativistic ; exerciser? his powers; dawdlec, 

16. Establishes a sense of self. 

17. Enjoys solitary play, following his own devices, as well as parallel 
play vrlth other children, 

18. Jhcws restraint with strangers, 
19« Helps undress and dress, 

20, Knjcys praise. 

21, Is intrigued with v/ater, 

22, linohes, pushes, kicks, and bites. 



The chart on the next pa.-^e outlines some suggested objectives, activities, 
ar/i m.atorials for enhancing the learning of tv;o and three year eld children. 



INFANT-TODDLER CURRICULUM, LEVEL II 
(2-3 Year Olds) 



Learning Opportunities and Needs 



Suggested Activities aj 



Continue sensory experience & 
opportijnity for moving including 
bis muscle development & coordi- 
nation 5: fine motor physical 
manipulation skills. 



Develop listening skills Sc 
opportijnity to express self • 



Refir.e visual avxareness. 



Begin imaginative play. 



Continued development for 
agility, directionality, 
laterality, strength, 
balance & spatial aware- 
ness; continued opportunity 
to explore & discover; 
beginning development of 
eye-hand coordination, & 
refinement of pincer grasp. 



Discrimination of sounds; 
increased opportunity tc 
exercise powers for dis- 
crimination of previous 
sensory experiences. 

Beginning development of 
form perception. 



Express himself 6c develop 
vjays cf relating to o+-hers, 



Steps, ladders, slides, 
packing cases, tunnels, 
roclcing horses, v/agons, 
Sl^ang3, riding vehicles, 
kiddie cars, tractors, 
trucks, busy boxes, play 
telephones, crayons for 
scribulmg, sorting 
boxes, stacking cones, 
nesting blocks, books, 
spoons, cups, & mail- 
boxes, v;ater play. 

Toy piano, bells, toys, 
^^Ith soiinds, nursery 
rhjTnes, Jc records. 



Ill toys oc items iii the 
household; members of the 
family; identification 
of pictures. 

Puppets, hobby horses, 
hammers, kiddie cars, 
tractors, self propelled 
vehicles, animals, oc 
concrete toys. 
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INPAIW-TODDLER CURRICULUM, LEVEL II 
(2-5 Year Olds) 



ortunities and Meeds 



Suggested Activities and Materials 



rience & 
g including 
& coordi- 
physical 



lis S: 
s self. 



Continued developir;ent for 
agility, directionality, 
laterality , strength , 
balance spatial aware- 
ness; continued opportunity 
to explore & discover; 
beginning development of 
eye -hand coordination, .5: 
refinement of pineer grasp. 



Discrimination cf sounds; 
increased opportunity to 
exercise powers for dis- 
crimination cf previous 
sensory experiences. 



Steps , ladders , slides , 
packing cases, tunnels, 
rocld.ng horses, wagons, 
svdngs, riding vehicles, 
kiddie cars, tractors, 
trucks, busy boxes, play 
telephones, crayons for 
scribbling , sorting 
boxes, stacking cones, 
nesting blocks, books, 
spoons, cups, & mail- 
boxes, v;ater play. 

Toy piano, bells, toys, 
VTith so;;nd3, nursery 
rh^Ties, Jc records. 



Climbing, sliding, 
balancing, crawling, 
swiriging, rocking, 
rowing, teetering, 
lUi^r.lr^-^ pullir^. 
rolling, riding, 
springing, walking, 
running, jumpjng, 
taking apart, stacking 
screv/s, & grasping toys. 



Musical toys. Mother 
Goose rhymes. 



ss. 



Beginning development of 
form perception. 



\11 toys Sc items in the 
household; members of the 
family; identification 
of pict'jres. 



Identification of 
environment. 



Express himself develop 
ways rf relating to others, 



Puppets, hobby horses, 
hammers, kiddie cars, 
tractors, self propelled 
vehicles , animals , & 
concrete toys. 



Role playing beginning 
language development. 



tis 



PRESCHOOL CUilRICULUM 



The preschool ourrioulum is presented in this section of the Gujlde, with 
each area of the ou.'^riculum being operationally defined below. The pages 
follw';ing contain concept and skill areas, illustrative behavior objectives i 
and suggested IcarTiing activities and materials for each area. 



Self Pie Ij) 

Self help is the ability to take care of body functions and need*=» (dressing 
grooming, toilet training, and eating) independently. Particularly with the 
preschool handicapped ^,hild, a feeling of accomplisliraent and independence in 
self help is vital to developing a sense of self worth and security. 



Language development involves learning; and ut'ing essential habits, 
attitudes, and mechanics of nonverbal and verbal communication. The skills 
included reflect a transfer of ideas from one person to another spanning a 
range from facial or body gestures to spoken and written language. Acquisition 
of these skills is necessary to enable a child to experience and participate 
in a variety of everyday activities. 



Bvas ic Infor mation and Vo^cabulary 

Basic information refers to facts which the child knows about himself, 
family, colors, food, animals, community helpers, clothing, transportation 
v^ihicles, and hou^^ehold items. 

This also encompasses the general word knowledge x/hich the child needs to 
ijinderstand and express his awareness of the personal, social, and environmental 
fa^-tors of cur world. 



Personal^Social ^ehayjior 

That aspect of an educational setting termed **personal-&ocial" refers to 
these behaviors, attitudes, and concepts which we would hope to introduce into 
the preschool handicapped child's experience for the purpose of fostering: 

1. appropriate understanding of and reactions to himself and his peers « 

2. appropriate interactions with all facets of his environmental setting. 



Perceptual-motor performance refr^rs to the motor responses to sensory cues 
visual, auditory, tactile, kinesthetic, along with the integration of past 
experience. Thene performances relate to the child's understanding of direction 
space, size, distance, speed, shape, balance, laterality and intensity of 
movement . 
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Tiie essence of the reiveptual-inctor theory is a sequence of learning stages 
through whicli ihe -hil.i pr^-resses. Later, complex learnings are built upon 
initial leaiiiinjs in a hi v rohial fashion. 

The handbook, L>ily Sensorimptcr Tra.ini^^^ Activitie^s by Braley, Kcnicki 
and Leedy, haj been of treinendous valuV Yn^ writing"' this section of the curriculum. 
It is recommended that every teacher obtain a copy of this guide, 

Hui'.ber Concepts 

The number concept program is designed to introduce the child to the basic 
foundations of arithmetic. They are necessary for everyday living and as a basis 
for future arithmetic learning experiences. 

Creativ e DevelcFm_^nt 

The aim of creative development is to stimulate the child to use art, music, 
and play as a means of natural expression and communication. The child is 
encouraged to explore his relationships to people, things, and situations, and 
to express his feelings about these relationships. A feeling of well-being, 
confidence, and a positive self-image wil^ oome about as the child develops and 
grows creatively. 
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SELF HELP 



Concepts 



Toilet skills 



Pfci'oor.ai clear.liness 
skills 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives j Learning; Activities 



Knows when it is necessary to go to the 
toilet 



Is able to signal when toileting io 
necessary 



Manages clothing without assistance 



Is able to wipe, flush toilet , and 
1 wash hands vjithout help 



I 



Vvashes hands and face 



Brushes teeth 



Combs hair 



Bathes self 



Wipes nose when necessary 



I V/atching for signals from tt 

Pointing out location of to: 
and sink 

Taking regular bathroom brefl 
Having changes of clothing a 



^•/ashing hands after using ti: 
before eating 

'/ashing large dolls 

Brushing teeth ..fter snacks 

Making individual grooming h 

Health Bulletin Board - Idea 

See-Quees Brushing Teeth, Cc 



I /Si* 



SELF HELP 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives j Learning Activities and Materials 



ICnows when it is necessairy to go to the 
toilet 



Is able to signal when toileting is 
necessary 



Manages clothing v/ithout assistance 



Is able to wipe, flush toilet > and 
wash hands vathcut help 



Washes hands and face 
Brushes teeth 
Combs hair 
Bathes 3elf 

IJipes nose when necessary 



I 



V/atching for signals from the child 

Pointing out location of toilet, toilet paper, 
and 3 ink 

Taking regular bathroom breaks 

Having changes of clothing available 



Washing hands after using the bathroom and 
befoi^e eating 

'/ashing large dells 

Brjshing teeth after snacks 

Making individual grooming Icits 

Health Bulletin Board - Ideal 

See-Quees Brushing Teeth, Combing Hair 
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SELF HELP 



Concepts 



Drecsinc skills 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 




Puts on and removes clothing (under- 
wear, shirt, pants, dx^ess, coat. 
Jacket, sweater, shoes, socks) without 
assistance - shoes and boots on correct 
feet; mittens and glcves cn correct 
hands; hats, snowpants, and ether 
slip-ens worn correctly 



Fastens ovm clothing - manages 
buttons, snaps, zippers, hocks, 
grippers, and buckles; laces and 
ties cwn shces 



Dressing large dolls 
Dressing up in adult clothe 

Dressing in front of a full 

Dressing for seasonal out-^o 

Putting on paint smocks 

Threadin^^ Elcck - Lake she re 
^^lateriala 

Dressing Frame Sets - Fres 

Dress Vests - Childcraft 

Tie Shoe - Flayskocl 

'/ood Threading Cylinder - 

Locks and Learner - Teacher 

Sequential Picture Cards - 
Learning Materials 



SELF HELP 



Illustrative Behavicral Objectives 



Puts on and removes clothxng (under- 
wear, shirb, pants, dress, ccat, 
Jacket, sweater, shoes, socks) without 
assis"^ nee - shoes and "boots on correc 
feet; mittens and gloves cn correct 
hands; hats, snowpants, and other 
slip-ens worn correctly 



Fastens own clothing - manages 
buttons, snaps, zippers, hocke, 
grippers, and buckles; laces and 
^ies own shces 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Dressing large dolls 
Dressing up in adult clothes 

Dressing in front of a full-length mirror 

Dressing for seasonal out-of-door activities 

Putting on paint smocks 

Threading Block - Lakeshcre Curriculum 

T^iaterials 

Dressing Frame Sets - Preston 

Dress Vests - Childcraft 

Tie Shoe - Playskocl 

'Jood Threading Cylinder - Dick Slick 

Locks and Learner - Teacher Toys 

Sequential Picture Cards - Self -Development 
Learning Materials 



SELF HELP 



Ccncepts 



Tatie oKllls 



Houi:ekeeijir.g skills 



j Illustrative Behavioral Objectives | Learr.ir.g Activities 



» Chews and swallows properly 



I Uses utensils correctly 



I 



Drinks from cup or glass 
Dririks using straw 
Pills cup without 3pillin£: 
Exhibits basic table manners 



Takes proper care of clothinj in 
school 



Picks up and puts away materials when 
finished with them 



Enforcing good habits and ma 
time and lunch time 

Practicing passing cut napki 
the table 

Playing tea time 

"I Set the Table" puzzle • 
Hlick 



; Providing opportunities to h 
1 up clothes cn hocks or hang 

I Designating with pictures ap 
areas 

Providing br^oom, mop, dust p 
for use in role playing anc 

Assigning weekly small class 
child 
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I Illudtrative Eehavicral Objectives 



Chews and swallows properly 
I Uses u^ensils correctly 
DrirJrcs from cup or glass 
DriTxks using straw 
Fills cup v.uthout cpilling 
Exhibits basic table manners 



Takes proper care of clothing in 
school 



Picks up and puts av:ay materials when 
finished with them 



Learr-ir.g Activities and Materials 



Enforcing good habits and manners at snack 
time and lunch time 

[ Pr.i,ctiGing passing out napkins and setting 
; the table 



j Flaying tea time 

j ^'I Get the Table" puzzle - Flayskcol - Dick 
Blick 



i 



; Providing opportunities to hang coats and dress- 

! up clcthtjs on hocks or hangers 
j 

I Designating with pictures appropriate storage 
areas 

^ Providing broom, mop, dust pan, and dust cloth 
for use in role playing and classroom clean-up 

Assigning weekly small classroom jobs for each 
child 



c 
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SELF HELP 



►4- — . 
I 



CcncoptiS 



Safety skills 
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Illustrative Behavioral Oljectives 



Demonstrates awareness of playground 
hazards 



Keeps sharp objects from eyes, ear^, 
nose, and mouth 

Avoids contact with electrical outlets 

Exhibits awareness of basic rules for 
pedestrian and biking safety 



Ijeamin^j ictivities 



Maintaining careful supervia 
and disjussin^ safety preca 

Collecting common classroom 
potentially dangerous and 
b^olletin board for class da 

Covering outlets with safetj 
in U3e 

Using policemen and patrols 
persons 

Action Flash Cards - EFI 

; Golden Record - Romper Room 



SELF HELP 



Illustrative Eehavlcral Cljectives 



Leamins letivitits aixd Materials 



Eerr^oristrates awareness of playgroiond 
hazards 



Keeps sharp cbjectc from eyes, ears, 
nose, and mouth 

Avoids contact with electrical outlets 

Lohibits awareness of basic rules for 
pedestrian and biking safety 



Maintaining careful supervision of playground 
and discussing safety precautions 

Collecting coiTimon classroom objects which are 
potentially dangerous and making of these a 
b^xLletin board for class discussion purposes 

Covering outlets with safety caps when not 
in use 

Using policemen and patrols as resource 
j persons 



I 

I Acti 



ion Flash Cards - EFI 



« Golden Record - Romper Room - "Do Pee" 
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LANGUAGE DEVSLCPriEMT 



Cci.ce|:ts 



Recex^tivfe audit oi-y 



Illuctrative Tohavicral Objectives 



*i 




• To dt^velop attention for receptive 
I language skills 



Teach the child huw to rema^ 
by having a quiet time. (30 
child should try and hear i 
Tcaoher leaves the room and 
naiTiv' • 

Get the children together on 
then. Tnoourage closeness. 
Tell ana read them stories. 

jRe^-ard iv^ith tangibiiies or p 
; '-ih.j ar^ able to enter the r 
j quietly witldr. CC seconds. 

jxRecords of sounds and musica 



I b. 

i 

I d. 

i f. 



Peter and the Uolf 
Brin^T a Tme, Johnny 
Billy :.inf;s the Bell 
Muffin In the Country 
Miff in in the City 
Train Sounds - Columbia 



j Listen to sounds of home rnd 
I clock, crusned paper, watex 



Nature Sounds - Stand under 
day and listen, (rainy day) 

Play music, sounds, rhythms 
placed on individual chil 

IVJhisper gajnes - ohildi^en whi 



I^JMGUAGH DEVELCPrENT 



Illuctrative R.havicral Cbje'jtives 


Learni!.,^; lOtivitiea and Materials 


To develop ^tterxticn for •'^e^eptive 
luir.guagt skills 


Teach the child how to remain quiet and listen 
by having a quiet time. (^C seconds). Each 
child should try and hear if any sound is made, 
TL:a3her leaves the rociTi and calls a child's 
naTuc* • 



' Get the children together on the fleer. Sit with 
then. Enocurage closentiss. Talk with them, 
lell ana read them stories. Sing with them. 

Re :ard ^ath tan^ibilics or praise those students 

uhu are able to enter the room and sit down 
j quietly ufAthij £c seconds. 

•Records of sounds and musical instruir.ent3: 



1 d. 

i f. 



ChJ.ldren's 
Record Guild 



a. Peter and the Uolf ) 
! b. Brin^^ a Tunes Johnny ) . 
Billy :,i.n,^s the Bell ) 

Muffin i:i the Country ) Yovui^ Peoples 

T'luffin in the City } " Records 
Train Sounds - Columbia Records 



j Listen to sc>unds of home and classroom, (wind, 
I clock, crusned paper, water running) 

Natxore Sciinds - Stand under a tree on a windly 
day and listen, (rainy day) 

?lay music, sounds, rhythmvS through earphones 
placed cn individual children for a shoz^ time. 

JVJhisper games - ohildi'en whisper instnjoticns in 
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LANGUAGE LE\'ELOPMENT 


Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Cbjectives 


1 

Learning Activities 

1 — 


Rocepulve auditory 


To develop attention for receptive 


Poems and stories - teach rot 


l3i,^S3,^e (cci.t.) 


lar^age i^kills (cont.) 


action stories. 






'Materials : 






Recorder-Cassette; Dictaphone 






port, Conn. 






Chemin, Florence, A Manual c 






J^ ct^iv^. t i^y fcr tlie Young Chi 




I 


^ \jGO'j., Inc. Minii. , Minnes 


i 


Happy Time Listening - Educal 






Inc., Freepcrt, N,Y, 






raiyt!uri Baiid Tape - Cc,t. No. 1 






mental Learning Materials, ] 






Chicago, 111. 60657 






Sound Cylinders, ,;-^ATCo8, Crea 






Princeton J N.J. 




1 

IStep Bells, //AIVI568 (l? chroma 






Playthings 






Listen to My Seashell, 96A (E 






Music Center, Inc. 






Present wrist watch to each € 






to listen and raise his hanc 


SI 




hears tick. 




S2 
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LANGUAGE LE\1:LGPMEMT 



Illusxrative Beha\n.oral Ctjectives 



1c deveiup attention for receptive 
language bkills (cent,) 



Learning Activities and I^Iaterials 



Pcerns and stories - teach rcte poems, rhymes, 
acLion stoi-^ies. 

: Mater ials ; 

F.eccrder-Cassette; Dictaphone, Box 911, Bridge- 
pert, Conn. 

Cnemin, Florence, A M anu al of L istening 
^'Ctiyltlej^ for the Young Child , Paul S. Amidon 
\j30'j,. Inc. r^inn. , ^iinnescta 

I iiappy Time Listening - Educational Activities, 

J Inc., Preeport, K.Y, 

i 

;:{hyt!-^i: Baiid Tape - Cat. No. Tl^b-C Develop- 

; mental Leamlnt^ Materials, Ashland Ave. 

; Chicago, 111. 60637 

i 

;3ound Cylinders, ;irATC08, Creative Flaythinga, 
I Princetons N.J, 

I 

IStep Bells, //Ai.'I568 (l? chi'cmatic bells) Creative 
I Playthings 



(Listen to My Seashell, 9bA (Book) Children's 
* Ilusic Center, Inc. 

Present vn^ist watch to each ear and train child 
to listen and raise his hand when he no longer 
hears tick. 



lANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives j 



Leamir/?: Activities 



Receptive auditory 
lanL-a^^^e (cont.) 



To develop attention for receptive 
languai^e skills (cent,) 



Play instruments • rattle, d 
hom, v/hiatle* Tuni \jhen t 
behind their back. 

'JoniT.cn noises - pictures and 
boat, plane, lian^-ner* Assoc 
noise. 

A::lr.al sounds - pictures anc 
a.-xirnal noises. 

Tape recordings - record puj 
fo] Lowing cictivj.ties : clapj 
rattle, pouring water, rusi 

Listening games - teach imil 
through records: 

a. Let's Listen - Ed« R€ 

5CC5 
El 3ei 

c. Simon 3ays 

Talking books - shew how to 
a« Mother Goose Nursery 
Audio Creations 
235 Broadway 
Milbrae, Calif. 



hi 



LANGUAGE LEVELOPMENT 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives ] 



To develop attention for receptive 
language skills (cent,) 



Leamii'S Activities and Materials 



Play instr^uments - rattle, drum, cymbal, bell, 
hom, v/histle. lum when they hear instrument 
behind their back. 

Coir^Ticn noises - pictures and recordings of train, 
boat, plane, hammer. Associate picture vath 
noise. 

V:i:_rr.al sounds - pictures and recordings of 
animal noises. 

Tape recordings - record pupils engaged in 
following activities: clappirig hands, shaking 
rattle, puuring water, r^stlir^ paper. 

Listening games - teach imitation and games 
thrcu^^h records: 

a. Let's Listen - Ed. Record Salec 

50C5 Douglas St. 
El Segundo, Calif. 

b. Gimon Gays 

Talking books - show how to operate talking books: 
a. Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 
Audxo Creations 
23t> Broadv/ay 
Milbrae, Calif. 



0^ 
4^ 
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Concepts 


Illustrativo Behavioral Objectives 


Leaminc Activities aj 




Receptive auditory 


- 

To identify the direction of a sound 


Listen for sounds of the rooi 


laiiiTuage (cent/) 




their heads dovm md listen 




radio, etc. 






Listen for sounds outside th 






plane, birds) 




i 
f 


Children are seated at their 






closed. Teacher moves arou 




1 


bell. Have them point in t 






bell somd before they open 






camiot change pointing dire 






Play "Police the Scmd" • Bl 






ivalking ai'ound the room» I 






child follow the sound. 






Play "Tick, Took" - Hide a ] 






Have a child hnnt for the ( 




1 


for another chill. 






Children sit ii-; different aj 






child sits in center of roc 






someone r.^kes a sound. Pei 






notes direction. 






m 
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I^i!«JGUAGE DF/ELCPMEI^T 



Behavioral Objectives 


Learning Activities and Materials 


direction of a soiiind 


Listen 


for sounds of the rooni. Children put 




their 


heads dox'jn xnd listen for: alarm clock, 




radio 


J etc* 




Listen 


for sounds outside the room, (truck, 




plcine 


, birds) 



Children are seated at their desks with eyes 
closed. Teacher moves aromd the room l^dth a 
bell. Have them point in the direction of 
bell sound before they open their eyes. They 
cannot change pointing direction. 



1 Play "Fcllcv: the Second" - Blow a whistle while 
I walking ai'ound the room. Have a blindfolded 
! child follow the sound. 



Play '^Tick, Tock'* - Hide a loud ticking clock. 
Have a child hiint for the clocks then hide it 
for another child. 

Children sit iii different az^eas of room. One 

child sits in center of room. On direction 

'someone r^^es a sound. Person in center 
notes direction. 



LWGUAGE DE\Ti:LCPWJT' 





Illuf;trative Behavioral Cbjeotivec 


1 

1 Lt?arr.iii/^ Activities 
1 


Ree^^ytive auditory 


To listen f^^r a specific purpose 


j Siirxn P.ayy 



la^'^FTua^fe ( cent . ) 



TTiake a child comfcrtable in a 
listening situation 



leabody Language Df-velcpment 
chips in a directed r!.atchinj 
iV-aeher'3 Manual 

Records 
a. '/hat Did Jimmy See? 
j b, '//ho Arn 1? 
c. Around "Je Go 

Tc-achor gees outside v/hile c 
Teacher slap.s deer. Then c 
action. leabody Level "F" 

Read a cxory with aniir.al cha 
imitated. 

Choose a rna^:i2 word for the 
Children a:'^- asked to liste: 
Discuss how and when it is 



'^.en reading a story allow e 
or lie down about the room 
distance . 

Individual rugs placed as d« 
relaxation or music. 



ERIC 



IliuLtrative Behavicrcl Cbjectivcs 



' To listen for a t:pecific p^orpose 



To make a chilri corrfcrtable in a 
listening situation 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Siir.cn Says 

Peabody Langtiage Develcrment Kit I - Use the color 
chips in a directed ir.atching activity. Page iC 
Teacher's Manual 

lit cords 
d. './hat Did Jiirjr.y See? 

b. VAic Airi 1? 

c. Around Ue Gc 

Teacher goes outside v/hilc children listen. 
Teacher slans doer. Then children identify 
action. Tpabody Level "F" 

Read a etory with anirr.al characters that cai. be 
imitated. 

Choose 1 r^ir:±2 word for the day. (ex. time, happy) 
Children ar-^; asked to listen for the vjc rd. 
Discuss how and when it is used. 



^^Jhen rcidxng a story allow children to sit, stand, 
' or lie dc-wn about the room within hearing 
distance. 

Individual rugs placed as deeired for use during 
ir^lajcation cr music. 



r 



L'UNirrUACE CEVELCPMENT 




i'.eceptive auditory 
lan/;uice (cor.t. ) 




To make a child ccrnfortable in a 
listening aituaticn (cent.) 



To provide opportunity for reecrnl::in' 
a>.d cla.:;sifying sounds and wordis 



bcrigs 

a, "I'll Listen'* ) 

b. "I'll Uiggle" } 

li^eii -"Hush" - Talking Time 

ri£cu^33 courteous listening 
"I liiJiers Can Be Fui." 



; loen - "Little Charlie Chip 

! .Jitholo^y of Children's Li' 
I 



j Tape environmental sounds ( 
animal, etc.) ard Lave chi 
when played back. .'lay div 

Say three words (ex. ball, 
'-Jl-iich V.v'o go together? 

Musical chairs 

I Mako sounds with two differs 
I (diTim-bell) and child \d.ll 
and make the sound. 

Records: 

a. Muffin ir the City ) 

b. Muffin ir. the Country) 



L^JTGUAGE LE^TELCPMETJT 



Illuctrative Beha-/icral Objectives 



ro n.a>:? a child ccmfortable iii a 
listerane situat'lon (cont.) 




a. "I'll Listen" ) 

b. ^'lai Uiggie" ) 



Singing Pun 
[ Fcex -"Hush" - Talking Time page l6 



riecuas courtecus listening, 
i "Ilinners Can Be Fmi" 

; loen - "Little Charlie Chipmunk" ^ The Artuthnot 
! .--nthclo^^ cf Children's Literature 



'ic provide cppcrtunity fcr reccpxi^lnc 
ar.d classifying so^wUicis and ucrJ.s 



J Tape environmental sounds (kitchen, classrcor., 
anL':'ial, exo.) ana Lave children identify these 
when playtii back. :iay divide into teams* 

?ay three words (ex. ball, pencil, bat) 
'.h'Sch t\:o go together? 

MuiTical chairs 

! Make sovmds with tv;o different ncisemakers 
I (dinjir-bell) and child vail poir*t to the object 
and make the soiuid. 

Records : 

a. Muffin in the City ) Young People's 

b. Muffin in the Country )" Kecrrd Compaxiy 



n 



UillGUAGE DEVELC-PIvET-IT 



Concepts 



Receptive auditory 
lar^giaage (cont. ) 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To provide opportunity for recognizing 
and classifying sounds and wrds 
(cent. ) 



Learning Aetivitie 



Have children close eyes 
paper being crushed, wate 
up and down, fingers snap 
sounds, birds, rain, boun 

Instrument sounds - use pi 
instruments and reocrdc c 
to teauh sound • Play sc" 
and child points to pict 

'Pitching - place picture o 
chalkboard when teacher ci 
"choo, choo") 

a. Sound 3ays } 

b. Mr. Fanner Say^^^^^ 

j Alike and Different - teac 
I indicate If second word i 

than stiin; lus word : dog - 

rnan - man. 

Phonio Association - teach 
letters. Use alphabet o 
of this letter?" 

Place Association - "Tell „ 
can think of that belong 

'•/ord Association - *'Tell me 
can think of when I say bo 

Class Differences - 'Jhlch 
bee, fly, car? 



Leading Activities arid I'^atoriala 



c provide oppcrt^jnity for recognizing 
and classifying sounds and words 
(ccnz* ) 



Have children close eyes and identify sounds - 
paper being crushed, water dripping, zipper going 
up and down, fingers snapping, city and country 
soiuids, birds, rain, bouncing ball, etc. 

Instrument sounds - use pictures of musical 
instruments and records or actual instruments 
to teach sound. Play sound cn tapf or record 
and child points to picture. 

'latching - place picture of train, cow, dog on 
chalkboard when teacher niakes sciond ("moo*'; 
"choo, choo") 



a. 
b. 



Sound Says 



I lr. Parrner Say^ 



j3ears & Roebuck Co. 



Alike and Different - teacher instructs pupil to 
indicate if second word is the same or different 
than stimulus word: dog - fcg, sand - land, 
man - man. 

Phonic Association - teach sounds cf alphabet 
l^itters. Use alphabet card: "'^.Tiat is the eound 
of this letter?" 



Place Assc-iation - 'Tell me all the things you 
can t-.hink of that belong in a grocery store." 

'^^ord Association - "Tell me all the things you 
can think of when I say boy." 

Class Differences - 'fliich does not belong - bird, 
bee, fly, car? 



Ly^IGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Receptive auditory ^ 


To provide cppcrtunity for reco^riizin^^ 


1 :iri£:uage ( c on t . ) 


and clasjifying sounds and words (cent) 




To develop an av/areness of pitch 




(high-lov/) 




1 
1 

i 

To listen for syllables 

f 




To develop a recognition of soiond 




variation Cloud-soft) 


in 










94 



Learning Activities 



Story Llscussicn - Read pcei 
Books - ask who, what, whe 



Hi^h-Lcw Game - Flay on pia 
high and low notes, childr 
higii ones and squat for la 

Vol. T Training in Sou nd Di 
Concept Records, Bex 5^4, 

I Srcry - Three Bears, Three 



Use children's names and be 
ol* syllables (or clap hanc 

S^c; a picture of a familie 
one syllable of name and " 
other. 

Use Milton Bradley - Pictiu 
Records - "Singing Soxonds" 



Use a coffee can with a pl^ 
children hit loud then so: 
can make heavy steps on 1< 
soft sounds. 
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L\I'IGUAGK DEVELCPr^EiW 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To provide cppcrtuixity for reco^d^in^^ 
and clasjifying sounds and words (cent) 



To develop an av:areness of pitch 
(high-lov/) 



To listen for syllables 



To develop a reccgnition of sound 
variation ^'loud-scft) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Story Discussion - Read poem or story - Drm Seuss 
Bocks - ask who, what, where, when, why. 



Kif3h-Lcv; Game - Play on piano, xylophone both 
high and low notes, children stand up for 
hign ones and squat for low ones. 

Vol, I Training in SoLuid DiscriiKinatio n 
Concept^ ReocrdsV'Box 52^, No, Bellcore, N.Y, 

Sxory - Three Bears , Tjiree Little Figs 



Use children's nances and beat drum to number 
of syllables (or clap hands to syllables), 

( 

j SI.c; a lict'iire of a familiar object, pir'onoimce 
one syllable of name and have children supply 
other. 

Use Milton Bradley - Picture Flash Cards 
Records - "Singing" Sounds" - Bovman Records 



Use a coffee can with a plastic lid. Have the 
children hit loud then soft. Seme children 
can make heavy steps on loud and tip toe on 
soft sounds. 



Ccneepts 



Receptive auditory 



lane 



(cont. ) 



To develop a recognition of sound 
variation (loud-scft) (cont.) 



To develop rhytlm 



LANGUAGE DEVELGPME2JT 



Illustrative Behavioral Cbje olives 



To develop a recognition of sound 
variatioi. (loud-soft) (^oont.) 



To develop rhjahm 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Contrast records - marchee for loud and 
lullabies for soft 

Huckle, Buckle, Be aiistalk — ^Jh.en one child 
looks for the object the other children clap 
rheir hands 
Soft - not near Loud - closer 

T alk ing^ A Iph a^^ 

Pictures^ That Rhv^g. Dick Blick 

P.O. Box 1207 
Galesburg, 111. 



Creative daricing - Let children move as music 
appeals to them. 

Rhyme - clap harids to rhythm 

Come k'itty come 

Come get your fish 

Eat all you want 

Lick out the dish 
AE?J^^j\ L anpraa Kg Trninin^^ for C erebral 
t(als_ied C hild at Home. Marie Shere 

March to music with obvious timing. 
''Ten Little Indians" 

See rhythmic expression section under creative 

dramatics 



ERIC 



Concepts 



Receptive auditory 
language ( cont . ) 



lang-aage 



j Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Tc develop an awareness of surroundings 
through use of senses 



To maintain gross motor control and 
to move rhythmically and creatively 



Learning Activities 



Ixinguage Experience Storiei 
Questions? T'/hat did you i 
taste, touch this morning 
school? (ex. cockir^ acti^ 

} Present objects with diffei 
! surfaces - Have children ; 
describe. (cotton, wool 

Present different smells a 
to the appropriate jtem. 

Have items of different we 
or size. Name them and d 



Song - Eend and Stretch - 
Balance beam cr strips of 
l/allc heel-toe on it. 

Record - Rhythmic Activiti 
The Instructor Pub., Inc* 

Game - Musical Chairs 

Move to the beat of a drun 
to the music. 

Bounce balls tc music. 

Use metronome - walk to s'. 



Illustrative Behavicral Objectives 



To develop an awareness of surroundings 
through use of senses 



To iTiaintain gross motor control and 
to move rhythir.ically and creatively 



ERLC 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Language Experience Stories and Pictures- 
Cuestions? I-Jhat did you see, hear, smell, 
taste, touch this morning as you came to 
school? (ex. cooking activity-popcorn) 

j Present objects with different textures and 
i surfaces - Have children feel, name and 
describe. (cotton, wool) 

Present different smells and tastes and relate 
to the appropriate item, (orange, lemon) 

Have items of different weight, temperature, 
or siae. Name them and discuss. 



Song - Bend and Stretch - Romper Room 
Balance beam or strips of tape on the floox". 
Uallc heel-toe on it. 

Record - Rhythmic Activities - Side 1 and 2 
The Instructor Pub., Inc. 

Game - Musical Chairs 

Move to the beat of a drum. Tiptoe, run, hop 
to the music. 

Bounce balls to music. 

Use metronome - walk to slow beats; increase 



L^^IGVjAQIF. develcpmktt 



Concepts 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Kxrrecsive ges,:ural 
lcji.^'ic.^Q ( cent . ) 



T'c maintain gross meter contrcl and tc 
j move rhjrthrrdcally and creatively 
(cont. ) 



Learning Activities 



I To show feelings without the use cf 
words 



To express basic needs without the 
use of spoken language 



Use rhyxhm instruments whj 
Frostig - Move-Grow L^am 

Interpretation of photogr^ 

Peabody Cards, Level "P" - 
then have cliildren rcle-j 
I 

Charades - Child's face si 
Dell play 

Look at and talk about pi< 
feelings. 



Under standing Cur Peelingi 



Watch for expressions of < 
see that they are met. (i 

Monitor «11 non-verbal rei 
those vri.th specific mean: 

Have the child point to c 
activities pictured to ij 

I Have • ne child draw pictuj 



I'll) 



Uu:.trative behavlcral Cbjec-tiv^^ 



Learning Activities and Materials 



inaintain gross meter ccntrcl and 
5ve rhy^^jrloaily ar.d creatively 
ont.) 



show feelings without the use cf 
irds 



express ba^ic needs ^/rlthor.t the 
e cf spck^^n languaje 



ERLC 



Use rhythm instruiTients while rnov^g. 
Frcstig - Meve-Grcw Learn Program 

Interpretation of photographs. 

Peabcdy Cards, Level "P" - Introduce expressions 
then have children rcle-play expressions. 

: Charades - Child's face shews happiness, sadness 
Dell play 

Lock at and talk about pictures cf people's 
feelings. 



Understanding Cur Feelings - Instructo 



I Watch for expressions of daily living needs and 
see that they are met. (ex. bathroom, water) 

rionitor wll non-verbal responses and isolate 
those VTith spe-.ific meaning. 

Have the child point to chart with common 
activities pictured to indicate needs. 



Have the child draw pictures that indicate needs. 

I'll) 



Concepts 



Lx^rtysive cest'iral 
l'ii-i;;a=,t:; (cont. ) 
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Tllustx-'ative Behavioral Cbjfectiv«^^3 



Leaniin^j Activities 



4^- 



To perform a specif i task on comr.'^ri^l » Simon Says 
without using language ' 



To use gestures vjith lan.Tuage to 
express needs 



l):m<^V: Time - /.sh a child to 
o 

•J3e a child as a mescenger 

iCtin: out nursery rhynes o 

Folr', ^ut or tear paper as 

jM-ing me a pencil > open the 
get the blue book and give 



Role playing 

Songs that express defirat€ 

U^e basic needs charts. Ha 
say what the pictvu^e is. I 
water) 

Aware of meaning of child' J 
Rev;ard child for expreasin^ 



02 



lA'au-.GK r::vELc::iL::T 



f 

l^ fjtrativt- Lehavicral Cbjectiv.-i3 I 

vf '.rrr: a j^-e'^lfij task or. C'"^Tr:"r. < 
[^ut usir.3 language ' 

1 



Leaniine^ Activitiea and Materials 



Simon Says 

:/.iaok Time - .:sk a child to get napkins to pass 



e prjstr<re3 ;jith lan^aai^e to 
ess needs 



I 'Jse a child as a messenger (v;ith notes). 

j -ctinj out nursery rhynes or pantcmine, 
i 

; Fold, cut or tear paper as directed, 

; J.i-inc me a pencil, open the doer, clap ycur hands, 
J ce^t the blue book and give it to Sally. 

I Role playing 

J Songs that express def irate feelings. 
I 

: 

Use basic needs charts. Have the child point and 
say what the pictiu^e is. (Bathrcom, drink of 
j water) 

I 

I Avare of meanir^j of child's gestures 
Reward child for expre-^sing needs 




T 



T*. .f:^-": each chili to vocally rei^^cn.; 
or orilly e::press hiiriaelf 



To develop the use of speech 
mechanisriS 



Ijearnin.- .-iclLvitie 



i^.-icher verbali. ec aotien 
t:.u-n out, 

!«-?.bod/ Kit Level I - u-se il 
t>^ talk to children. 

a tape recorder - have 
i:i:'.3cir. Play I/I'm: tape, 

Provid-? daily ti-ic for shax 

Lk at variety of pi.;ture5 
di :sjribe vhat they see. 

Tape rirlS^^Jer3 to siir.ple quej 

i dic^Ti /cice Mirror 

i , 



Talking Tirno - Soott and Ti 
Divioion, . icGraw-Hill, Sti 

See field test edition of C 
ccniprohensive list of act: 
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cr c.^'-iiiy v::prc-5;t: hir.oelf 



on 1 



.c 'ItjveLcp the ut5<i of cp* :h 
r.ejhar.isir.s 



Learr.in/ /vCitivities and Materials 



Teacher verbal izc.3 action words - children act 
thorn out, 

^^:abod/ rlit Level I - u^e hand zr finger puppets 
t.. talk tu children. 

a tape recorder - have each child tell about 
hirr.scif. Play baclc tape. 

Prcvidi? daily tirr.e for sharing news. 

at variety of pictures. Children then 
dt^scribe -vhat they see. 

T3pe answers to siTiple questions. 

! J.diccn /cice Mirror 

! Lanjvri.^e :!a.ster 



Tji)^ng^ Tixi^i - Scott and Thompson, ^'ebster 
Division, JcGraw-Hill, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gee field test edition of Guide, pp. 70-77 for a 
ccniDrehensive list of activities. 
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l-^xnrej3-Lve verLal 
(cor.t.) 
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Illubtrativc Eehavioral Objectives 



To farrall:::r objects by jcrrj.iju 



To be riDle to respond \rLth an 
appropriate v;ord in an unfinished 
sentence 



I- 



Leami:.:: ..c-tivities 



I 5h.;vv flash cards or phctogr 
I o'ojccts. 



» .:a.ne object pulled from "Gr 
* ra.'ie arx<i label objects in t 



Fe-^body Plit Level I 



riash 



! 

i 

j Pcabcdy Kit Level P - Ameri 

Fubli 
Circl 

Iiount pictures or objects, 
children. Laeh child tel! 
ifies them as to fruit, f< 

uee Basic Information and \ 

I 

I 
I 

VJhiS. I war^h vrj f-^rr^ T use 

I eat with a . (fori 

I see vath my . (eyei 

I sleep in a . (bed] 

Riddles: I am a pet. I wi 
and chew bones, I'm a 

am big. I live in the 
trunk. I'm a 



Learning .'x-tivities and Materials 



.'ihcw flash cards or phctcgi^^pliS of farroLliar 
objects, 

L.I .tjoia^fe blaster 

! ,:a.r.e object pulled from "Grab Bag'\ 

• l^a 'ie ar.d label objects in the room. 
1 

j feVooiy Fat Level I - flash cards 

! V^jiijody Kit Level P - American Guidance Services 

Publisher's Building 
Circle Pines, I^inr*. 5^)0l4 

' .c'or.t pi'^tures or objects, distribute them to 
c-laldren. Lach child tells what it is, class- 
ifieb them as to fruit, food, tools, toys, etc. 

I wee ?3asic Information and Vocabulary Section 

I 
I 

Vihen I wash my face, I use . (soap, water) 

I eat with a . (for^, spoon) 

I see vath my . (eyes) 

I sleep in a _ ^ • (bed) 

Riddles: I am a pet. I wag my tail. I bark 
and chew bones. I'm a .^^^ • 

^ big. I live in the jungle. I have a 
trunk. I'm a 



LAIJGUAGE DEVELOE'IL^OT 



Concepts 



L'jcpressive verbal 
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Illustrative Behavioral Gl'jeetives 



Tc bo able to respond with an 
apxTcprlatfc v/ord in sai unfinished 
j sentence (cont.) 



Learning Activities 



Guessing Gajne: I'm tlilnidji 
room. It in blu*^. It is 
flowers in it. 



Tend Game: 3ho\: pictures 
*;it': the sound the object : 
car, fire engine, bird, ea 

^fnat we v;ear c/^^'^' on a ra 
swimnin^, out to play, sno 

Ruco.jj.izing clothing: teac 
thet, gives clues ccncernin 
j mittens, hats, s^reaters, e 

Identifying family members: 
pictures cf children's honi 
Children tell class about 

Mcntessori i^;r:'les 

Smell and Tell; children a 
and tell about them - perh 
descriptions. Cinnamon, 1 
perfume, vinegar, orange. 

Touch and Tell: children t 
Tree bark, leaves, grass, 
sanples, glass, sea sheila 

Peel and Touch ~ Match and 
Dick Blick, P.O. Box 126?, 



LA![GUAGE T)HVEL0p: i:\TT 




Learning Activities and Materials 



able tc respond with a] 
Icpriatfc v;Grd in a:i unfinishec 
lenct; (ocnt.) 



Guessing Game: I'm triinking of something in this 
room. It is blue. It is on my desK, It has 
flowers in it, 

."cud Game: Shou pictures and children rtjspcnd 
•.;ith the sound the object makes - cow, train, 
car, fire engine, bird, cat, airplane, etc, 

^^nat we wear ^-jLTiOi on a rainy day, sunny day, 
swimming, out to play, snowy day. 

Reec^xi^ing clothing: teacher holds up objects 
then gives clues concerning owner. Can use 
j rr.ittens, hats, s;;eaters, etc. 

Identifying fainily members: bulletin board with 
pic tares of children's homes and farnily members. 
C^hildren tell class about pictiu?es, 

Montessori r^/.r:',les 

Smell and Tell; children smell item^: or extracts 
and tell about them - perhaps only one word 
descriptions. Cinnamon, lemons, chocolate, 
perfiJine, vinegar, orange, paste, peppermint, 

xouoh and Tell: children touch items and describe • 
Tree bark, leaves, grass, milk ^ed pods, carpet 
samples, glass, sea shells, rice, 

Foel and Touch ~ Match and Tell 
Dick T31ick, P.O, Box 126?, Gal9sbui-g, 111. 6l^01 
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LANGUAGE DEVELGPI«5I\IT 


Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Lcamxn^ iiOT/iviT/ies \ 


Kxp'ressive verbal 
language ( corxt • ) 


To be able to respond with an 
appropriate word in an unfinished 
i sentence (cont, ) 

1 


\ — 

Flay "I see something 
is rei, white, and blue. 
it?»» (flag) 




To tallc in complete sentences 

1 

1 


Encourage sharing of ideas 
home. "Conversation time" 

Describe objects in the roo 
•'::yster*y Box*'. 

Show and Tell 

Tell about special events a 

Show a picture and say one 
Ask CiOild to add more for 




To be able to express oneself so one is 
understood, such as introducing self, 
saying please, thank you 


Snack tL^e - use correct ma 
snack. 

Role playing - restaurant, 
shopping s:*.tuations. 

Use tape recorder vrhen padi 
each other or pretend to I 

Pr»fln+Snp ^flvHnff. **Mp11n^ nr 
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.Rple playing - video tapes 
.J. tinners. 



LAIIGmOE DEVELOPi^ESfT 



rative Behavioral Objectives 



ble to respond with ari 
riate ^srord in an unfinished 
ce (cont.) 



in complete sentences 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Play "I see something "I see something that 

is rel, white, and blue. It is up high» V/hat is 
it?^' (flag) 



Encourage sharing of ideas and happenings from 
home. "Conversation time" 

Describe objects in the room or pulled from a 
•' Mystery Box". 

Shci; and Tell 

Tell about special events and holidays. 

She.; a picture and say one sentence about it. 
Ask cliild to add more for a story. 



able to express oneself so one is * vGnack time - use correct manners to receive 
stood, such as introdu2in2: self, I snack, 
ig please, thank you i 

; Role playing - restaurant, church, meals, parties, 
shopping situations. 

Use tape recorder when pair of children introduce 
each other or pretend to be offering services. 

Practice saying, "Hello, my name is ." 



^ 'Role playing - video tapes of good and bad ^ 
. . i Irfenners. 
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LAI^raUAGE LEVELOPr/raiT 




Exii^easive verbal 
laiiguage (cont.) 



Hi 



To ask and answer questions 



To listen and carry out inSoPvo^ions 



Learning Activities 



Flay store - ask prices 

^"•^at is it?" Game - descr: 
sentence an object in the 
child identify it in a coi 

Understanding que3tions - 
saying yes or no: 
Do boys fly? 
Is the sky blue? 
.-ire boys men? 
j.re crayons for coloring 
Are shoes to wear? 

Lncourage free ccnversatia 



Action records - play rhyt 
and teach children to car 
a. Dance-a-Story - Ed« 
Douglas St., El Seg 

Simple directions - "Open 
right hand on your head". 

Simon Says 

Give a simple message to b 
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LA:JGUAG2 LEVELOIi'IEIIT 




j Learning Activities and Materials 


.sk and answer questions 


i ^ 

Flay store - aslc prices 




"'Tiat is it?" Game - describe in a complete 




sentence an object in the room and have the 




child identify it in a complete sentence. 




Understanding questions - child responds by 




saying yes or no: 




Do boys fly? 




Is the sky blue? 








Are crayons for coloring? 




Are shoes to wear? 




Lncourage free conversation. 


■isten and cai'rv out ir^^ >-inrQ 


Action records - play rhythm and activity record 




and teach children +n pp'rmr nn+ H-i>-»^^+T/^v>a 


1 


a. Dance-a-Story - Ed. Record Sales, 50O S. 


1 

* 


Douglas St.- El Seeiindn PaIt-P 




Simple directions - "Open the door," "Put your 




right hand on your head". 




Simon 3ays 




Give a simple message to be delivered. 


• 
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LWGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Expressive verbal 
language ( cont . ) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To listen and carry out instructions 
(cont. ) 



Learning Activities 



Assign a "space" to each ch 
"Bob and Kathy change spaa 
"Everyone return to your a 
be given a large shape or I 
Teacher says, "All the cii 
or all the fruit exchange 



Singing games - 
riulberry Bush 



Looby Loo, 



Give directions involving i 
flannelboard cutouts 

Book exercises - "Find pag^ 
first word on Page 1." 

Give child preprinted matej 
Give directions • 

e.fe. - a. Put an X on 
Color the do< 

Sound and voice exercises - 
It By Ear - Auditory Trail 
Clinic 

Materials: 

Listen and These Are Soundi 
filmstrip) Guidance Asso( 
N.Y. 



Name Pictures, No. 2699 » 
J [,'j[Company, Oak, 111. 6o453 
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LtLNGUAGE DEVELOPmiT 



Llustrative Behavioral Objectives 



lo listen and carry out instructions 
](cont. ) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Assign a "space" to each child, Toacher says 
'*Bcb and Kathy change spaces/' Follow with 
"Everyone return to your o\m space." Child may 
be given a large shape or object to hold. 
Teacher says, "/,11 the circles change spaces 
or all the fruit exchange spaces." 



Singing games - Looby Loo, Here We Go Round the 
liulberry Bush 

Give directions involving placement of felt 
flannelboard cutouts 

Book exercises - "Find page 5"; "Point to the 
first word cn Page 1." 

Give child preprinted materials and crayons. 
Give directions, 

e.^. - a. Put an X on the wagon, 
b. Color the dog, 

Sound and voice exercises - Teach Lessons - Play 
It By Ear - Auditory Training Games - John Tracy 
Clinic 

Mate r ials ; 

Listen and These Are Sounds About You (Record 
filmstrip) Guidance Associates, Pleasantville, 
N,Y, 



Name Pictures, No, 2699 i Ideal School Supply 
J[|j^'jCompany, Oak, 111. 60^55 ^ 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



£xpreoCive verbal 
language (cont.) 



Illuctrative Behavioral Objectives 



To listen and carry out instructions 
(cont. ) 



To carry out instructions involving a 
tine lapse 



Le amir Ac t i vit ie a 



Who Said It? (Record jlQ-^] 
Inc. P.O. Box 392, Preepoi 

Hand Trap Set, HVT^SC, Creal 
Princeton, N.J. 



Garne c^le - tell me hovj to 

Give Simple Instructions - 
we do in the morning. 

Charades - teach each chile 
nursery rhyme or story ("^ 
then recall and act out pi 

ria t eriaj^s: 

1. Golden Mother Goose, Tl 
Poetry, Finger Play Po< 
Palfrey's School Suppl; 

2. Sounds I Can Hear (Rec< 
Glenvicw, 111. 60025 

5» Milton Bradley Aids: A; 
,^'7504, Palfrey's Schoo! 

4. Bambi, Black Beauty, P( 
Stories, Goldilocks & [ 
the Beanstalk, Grimm's 
B^onyan, etc. Educatioi 



.us^ratlve Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and I^aterials 



.ster; and oarry out instructions 
It.) 



Who Said It? (Record jlOJf) Educational Activity 
Inc. V.O. Box 592, Preeport, K.Y. 



Hand Trap Set, ;1'M386, Creative Playthings, 
Princeton, N.J. 



irry cut instrvicticns involving a 

I lapse 



Garae Rule - tell me how to play tag. 



Give Simple Instructions - Billy, tell Sue what 
we do in the morning. 

Charades - teach each child how to listen to a 
nursery rhyme or story ("Jack and Jill*0 and 
then recall and act out plot. 

rijttei^ials ; 

1. Golden Mother Goose, The Big Golden Book of 
Poetry, Finger Play Poems for Children, 
Palfrey's School Supply Co. 

2. Sounds I Can Hear (Record) Scott, Poresman Co., 
Glenview, 111. 60025 

3. Milton Bradley Aids: Alphabet Poster Cards, 
('7504, Palfrey's S.^hool Supply Co. 

4. Bambi, Black Beauty, Pour Winnie-the-Pooh 
Stories, Goldilocks & The Three Beai's, "Hack & 
the Beanstalk, Grimm's Fairy Tales, Paul 
Bionyan, ezc. Eaucational Record Sales. 
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LANGUAGE DLVELOPMHNT 



Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Learning Activitie 


Expressive verbal 
Ic^i jiiage ( cent • ) 


To retell events follcwlne a sequence 


Retell a story in correct 
has read it. Draw pictiar 

Tell a three sentence stor 
it. Gradually increase 1 

After a field trip, discus 

Have child tell about even 


/ 




Ganies - "Tiny Tommy T'icker 
Pepper** *• sequential nanuj 
Listen, Spealc, and VJrite, 




To answer the telephone properly 


Use toy or real telephones 
to answer a phone. 

Show them hew to hold the 
that they should answer t 
listen to what this perso; 
to hang up the phone when 
person to the phone. 

Practice using the phone b; 
call one child who must a 
call another child to the 




lis 


Play store - call and orde: 

Record calls on tape recor 
supply answers in telepho 
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l;:^guage lltelopmu^jt 



strative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and I^terials 



keli events following a sequence 



3wer the telephone properly 



11 



Retell a story in correct order after teacher 
has read it. Draw picture for each part. 

Tell a three sentence story. Have child retell 
it. Gradually increase length. 

After a field trip, discuss what was seen. 

Have child tell about events over the weekend. 

Qanes - "Tiny Tonmy Tucker" and "Aunt Folly 
Pepper" - sequential naming game - Learn to 
Li sten , Sgeak, and Vfrit£, Scott Poresman Co. 



Use toy or real telephones to teach children how 
to answer a phone. 

Show them hew to hold the receiver. Tell them 
that they should ansv;er the person calling, 
listen to what this person is saying, and not 
to hang up the phone when they go to get the 
person to the phone. 

Practice using the phone by having the teacher 
call one child who must answer the phone and 
call another child to the phone. 

Play store - call and order items. 



Record calls on tape recorder - have children 
supply answers in telephone transmitters. 
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LAiMGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Expressive verbal 





To oarr>' on a natural conversation vrLth 
others 



To coordinate vocal mechanisms and 
manual dexterity 



To develop self-confidence tlii^ou^h 
choral reading 



Tc develop self-expression through 
ston'telling and creative dramatics 



LeamiuK Activities 



Role playing of community h< 

Group production cf story 03 

Playhouse - observe interact 

I Group class meeting - School 
1 'Jnu Glasser 

I 

J 
* 

j Fii^Lcer Plays and Action Son^ 
l^tj3^ Do Finger Pla^s - Ma; 
1 Robel?t Luce, Inc., !Jash: 



I 



Son^s: "Tlie Noole Duke of 
Shoulders, liy Knees, Toi 
the v^^o^d3'^ 



Small group readings of poe 
Three Billy Goats Gruff, T 
r^r. Bear. 

Nursery rhymes 

I Child tells story about him 
Large picture - child tells 



1/cO 



IJ:J3UAGE DEVELOP^'ISIIT 



rative Behavioral Objectivej 



Learr^iiig Activities and Materials 



Y ou a naT.tiral conversation \^n.th Role playing of community helpers. 

Group production of story or play. 

Playhouse - observe interaction, 

{ Group class r.eeting - Schools Without Failure , 
I \J:u» Glasser 
I 



iinate vocal mechanisms and 
dexterity 



! Finger Plays and Action Songs 

i Let's Do Fms^er Plays - Marian P, Grayson 

i Robert 3. Luce f Inc., Uashington, 

1 GonGs: "Tlie Noble Duke of York"; "My Head, My 
I Shoulders, Ily Knees, % Toes"; "Little Cabin in 
1 the v^JoDds". 



.op self-confidence through 
readinc 



op self-expression through 
lling and creative dramatici 



! Small group readings of poems and songs, ex, 
: Tiiree Silly Goats Gruff, The Three Bears, Ask 
! r*r. De.ar. 

iJursery rhyiries 



Child tells story about himself. 
Large picture - child tells about it. 



re 
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Corceptc 



F:>rpreS3ive verbal 
lariguage ( cont • ) 



Illustrative Behavioral Ob.iectives 



To develop self-expression throu^^h 
storytelling arid creative drainatics 
i (cont.) 



Leaminj Activities 



j teacher reads story, then r 
act it out, 

I'se han-v-iinade stick or* pape 
I faniliar stories. 

I 
I 

I Uso masks for role pl^-ying, 
I 

I Activity Records - Happy Ti 

I 

] Lcor:, Listen, Say Records - 
rind^.-r Scott. Smilemobile 



V'lojal i:^=ceptJ.or. 
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To observe picture si T^i'' arities and 
! differences (foiTn, ^i-.o, reversals, 
action details) 



To recognize likenesses and differences 
o*^ shapes, color, and size 



To develop understant'ing of sizes, 
usins terms, "big" and "little" 



! Use pictures of conraon iten 
aninials. Compare two pict 
things that are alike and 



Color forms. Ideal Co. R 

Give each child an envelope 
shapes. Sort by size, co] 



Peabody Language Dev. Kit I 
cards. 



1 



Curri cul^ p]^A?. fSP. Teach ti 
Allegheny C< 
^bi^iVpled' Children fc Adulti 
Pa., 1969. 



irative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning: Activities and Ilaterials 



ilcp self-expression thrcu:5h 
;elling arid creative dramatics 

) 



rve picture si ^d"* arities and 
^ences (^foiTa, si'^'.e, reversals, 
details ) 



i .eacher reads story, then rereads while children 
act; it out. 

Use handmade stick or paper bag puppets for 
familiar stories. 

Use masks for role playing. 

Actixrlty Records - Happy Time Listening 

Look, Listen, Say Records - 1 and 2, Louise 
Binder Scott. Smilemobile ,,"A152, ;i-A153. 



j Use pictures of common items like cars, houses, 
animals. Compare two pictures, looking for 
thin£^5! that are alike and different. 



gnize likenessoe and differences Color forms. Ideal Co. Flannelboard shapes, 
pes, color, and size 

Give each child an envelope of colored paper 
shapes. Sort by size, color, and shape. 



ilop understanding of sizes, 
terms, '^big" and "little'^ 
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Peabody Language Dev. Kit Level I - size contrast 
cards. 

Curricula Gxilde^ fpr^ Teach ers of Ha n di c apped 
1 ^P^j? sch^ol^rs , Alle'^eny Count jT Society for 
-i^bpippled Children & Adults, Inc., Pittsburgh, ct, 
?a., 1969. 



LV^:GUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Visual reception (cent.) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To learn leftncss and riglitneas, top 
a::d botto:n 



Learning Activities < 



Make a collection of picture 
left-right facing groups. 
Libel "Left" aiid "Right" 

Game: Simon Says 

Ittach colored construction 
upper comers of child's d 
Hue tv;o colors. Give dire 
ri:^ht hand on the print, 
your head." Cover hand pr 
paper, y.^2^e up other game 



Ik,. 



To recognize likenesses and dif?jr»onces i i:at»^h by drawing lines from 
in letter forms j other - Match Vi with M, et 



Circle the one letter in th 
L 11 N M. 



To observe internal picture details 
for interpretation 



Match flannelboard letters, 
pile and so on. 



Talk about varietj" of pictu 
like! "i/hat do you see in 
happening? 'Jhat do you th 
and so on. 



D^JIGUAGE DEVELO.^TEIT 



ative Eehavicral Objectives 



leftness and Tightness, top 
tc.r. 



LeaxTiins Activities and l^Iaterials 



Make a collection of pictures and sort them into 
left-right facing croups. Mount on a chart, 
label »'Left'» and "Rigrit" 

Oanie: Simon Says 

\ttach colored construction paper hand prints in 
upper comers of child's desk. Label R and L. 
Use two colors. Give directions ... "Put your 
ri:;ht hand on the print. Fat your left hand on 
your head." Cover hand prints ;d.th clear contact 
paper. :'alve up other gaires. 



nize likenejses an-'l difr^i^^ncos i ':::tch by drawing lines from one side of paper to 
er forms | other - Match 11 with M, etc. 

• Circle the one letter in the row that is different, 
L N M. 

Hatch flaimelboard letters, putting A's in one 
pile and so on. 



ve internal picture details 
ei'pretation 
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; Talk about variety of pictures using questions 
like: "*'Jhat do you see in the picture? IJliat ic 
happening? 'Jhat do you think will happen next?" 
and so on. 



J, 



Cr 
4r 



^1 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Visual expression (cent.) 



[llustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Tc determine sequence in pictures 



To develop left-to-right progression 



1 To predict endings for picture stories 



To recall prior visual objects or 
experiences 



Learning Activities 



See-Q,uee puzzles. Instruct^ 



Arrange See-Q^uee pictures f 

Hake pictures frcm directio; 
"Draw a man in the iiiiddle. 
right side'% etc. 



Ilake up a short story to ex 
picture. Ask hov; the stor 
record several answers and 

^ after hearing each one. ' 



\ Show 3aid Tell Time 



• Make pictures of kno'^m iter 
Examples the house you 1: 
discuss. 



Game: Arrange objects on i 
at objects, then t\ims hii 
removed. Child must reca; 
which one is g .ne. 



IJ.NGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


4 

ative Behavioral Objectives i 

t 


Learning Activities and Materials 


' ■■■ - 

mine sequence in pictures I 


3ee-Q,uee puzzles. Instructo. 


,cp left-tc-right progression ' 


Arrange See-Q,uee pictures from left to right. 

Hake pictures frcm directions dictated by teacher. 
"Dra^? a man in the middle. Draw a ball on the 
right side", etc. 


.ct endings for picture stories 


Make up a short story to explain action In a 
picture. Ask hov; the story vrauld end. Tape 
record several answers and decide on best ending 
^ after hearing each one. 


.1 prior visual objects or 
nces 


Show and Tell Time 

Make pictures cP kno^vn items and people. 
Examples the house you live in. Show and 

U. J. b U Uo o « 

Game: Arrange objects on a table. Child looks 
at objects, then turns his back while one is 
removed. Child must recall objects to tell 
which one is gone. 

i 


1 

mc 


1 

kJ> CO 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Ctjectives 


Learning Aotivitief 








r " 




Vi sual f^xpre c s ion ( e ont • ) 


i To identify letter forms 


Tactile beaded letter caras, 






Trace letter forms in sand ( 




. To associate capital letters with 


Tactile beaded letter carxis, 




lov;er case forms 








Up"Der-lov7er case letter fon 




To dt:velop association of letters to 


Talking Alphabet. 




sounds 








Upper-lower case a]phabet o 






. pi:jtures. 






Spin the Bottle - say a wor 






parti ciular letter. Child : 






letter ycu use. 






Look, Listen, .I^^arn 






Harcourt: Brace, Jovanovic 






PI a55sifv ob iects into "aoun 






initial sounds • 




To associate spoken words with UTitten 


Have child tell you about a 




symbols 


he has made. Write dcvm w 






back to him. Mount his dia 






created object. 


Ik V 


1 








Iks 
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LANGUAGE DLinSLXDPr^EOT' 



tive B'^^havicral Ctjectives 



fy let-^.er forms 



ate capital letters with 
se forms 



p assooiation of letters to 



ate spoken words with written 



LeaiT.ing Activities and Materials 



Tactile beaded letter cards. Ideal Zo. 
Trace letter forms in sand or finger paint. 

Tactile beaded letter cards. Ideal Co. 
Upper-lower case letter form puzzles, Instructo. 



Talking Alphabet. 

Upper- lower case alphabet cards vri.th associative 
pictures. 

Spin the Bottle - say a word vdiich begins with a 
particular letter. Child must make sound of the 
letter you use. 



! l^ok, Listen, I^arn 

Harcourb: Brace, Jovar.ovich. 



Classify objects into "sound" boxes according to 
initial sounds. 



Have child tell you about a picture or something 
he has made. Write down what he says. Read it 
back to him. Mount his dictated story beside his 
created object. 



LA>JGUAGE EEVELOPrffiNT 



Concepts 



Visual expreGsion (cr-t.J 



Illustrative B'^havicral Objectives 



To associate spcken vjords with written 
symbols fcont, ) 



To recognise basic cornmcn sight 
vocabulary 



L*o recognise likenesses and differences 
in v^ord forms 



Learning Activities 



Write down stories r old by 
group, Mal^e large charts 
illustration, or bind smal 
reread with all the childii 

Learning; t^ Re ad ^hr ough Ex 
Le'eV Doris and R. Van A 
Appletcn-Century-Crof ts • 



Put ncime cards on objects i 
as "door". 

Use color words to enlarge 
'^blue door"* 

I'lake a list of interesting 

Vicrd recognition cards. (J 
programs have them) 



Frame word and discuss sha 
tvjo ijords. Example 

• t r a'ilij 

Word Family games - Match 
ending or beginning lette: 

Ask 'Hyjhich Is It?" Which 
feathers or sweaters? Us 
words • 



tive Eehavicral Cbje^,t.ives 



ato spcken vjords with written 
fccnt, } 



\±ze casio ecmcn sight 
try 



differences 



fcrrns: 



Learning Activities and Materials 



VJr^te down stories told by indi\aduals or by the 
group. Make large charts and encourage group 
illustration, or bind small stories into booklets 
reread with all the children, 

Leaminjg; to Read Thrqu^ Experi ence . 
IVe'^f Deris M. and r7 Van Allen, New York: 
Appletcn-Century-Crof ts . 



F^^t name cards cn objects in the classroom, such 
as "duor^'. 

Use color words to enlarge sentences, such as 
"blue door". 

I'lake a list of interesting words. A.dd to it. 

x/crd recognition ctards. (All major basal reading 
programs have them) 



Frame word and discuss shape. Compare shape of 
tvro 'Tords. Example 

t f ^a *i TTj ^ ^b o "kl 

Word Parrdly game^? - Hatch all words with same 
ending ex- beginning letters. 

Ask ''i/Zhich Is It?" Which grows on a chicken ... 
feathers or sweaters? Use many similar sounding^^ 
wcrda. 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 




;ic'jal expression (contO 



Haiidwriting r^-aiir.eGS 



To recognize likenesses and differences 
in word fonr^s (cont.) 



To develop gross motor control 



Learning Aot'vities 



Listribute pairs of rhyming, 
of items and have children: 
and match them. 

"fJnyirdng bocks", Lr. Seuss. 



'^lap hand3 to strongly rhyt! 

March to music and to a dru 

Olnp repeated patterns. 

Valk to music, changing mov 
music ... ran, gallop, wal 

Records \ Visit to iMy Litt 

Primary rhythm instruments 

Draid.ng Jir^e lines and cir 

1. Kindergarten; Course ol 
Rochester Public Schoo] 
dochester, Minn, 
p. 3 to 9 

2. San Diego City Schools 
San Diego, Calif, 
p. 12 to 1^1 



'7 



la:tguage ll:^/elcpment 



'ative Behavioral Obc'eotives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



^i±ze likenesses and differences 
L fonr^s (cent. } 



listribute pairs of rhyming objects. Call names 
of items and have children bring them forward 
and rfiatch them. 



fJ:yir.ing books", Dr. Seuss. 



Lcp gross motor control 



'Tlap hands to strongly rhythmic music. 



I-Carch to music and to drum beat. 
•Jlo]; repeated patterns. 

/alk to music, changing movement to correspond to 
r.usic ... r-an, gallop, walk, hop, etc. 

Record: \ Visit to My Little Friend 

Primary rhythm instruments 

Drai'jing large lines and circles on blackboard. 

1, Kindergarten: Course of Study Vol. I 
Rochester Public Schools 
Rochester, Minn. 

p. 3 to 9 

2. San Diego Cit> Schools Curriculum Guide 
San Diego, Calif. 

p. 12 to l4 
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LANGUAGE DEVELCPMEUT 



Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Kandvnrit iTig e adine s a 
(cont.) 


To develop fine motor control 
* • 



* Tontrclled use of witing tocli 
i (pencil, pen, crayons) 



Learning Activities 



Trace sandpaper or felt lei 

Story of NIXI, provides pra 
and stick formation • 

SPICE, Educational Service, 
"Michigan, p. I68-I7O. 



"Follow the dots" pages 

Tracing 

Coloring books 



ERLC 



;rative Behavioral Objectives 



ilop fine .TiCtcr centre 1 



led use cf writing tcclj 
1, pen, crayons) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Trace sandpaper or felt letters with hands 

Story of NIXI, provides practice vd.th circle 
and stick formation. 

SFICE, Educational Service, Inc., Benton Hartor 
Mi'jhigan, p. 163-170. 



*T'cllo^-7 the dots** pages 

Tracing 

Coloring books 



134 
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BJ^GIC HTFOrmTIOJ AND VOCABUUlRY 



Ccncepts 


Illuctrative Behavioral Objectives 


Leamin:^ Activities 


rcir-eyin^ basic personal 


Able to state naine, age, address, and 
telephone n'omber 


Send invitations to class p 
subply full name and stree 

Child mutJt give phone numbe 
toy phone. Teacher rewarc 
lest during conversation, 

Mafex Co. - Koorah for Me 


i 


Able to state family structure; I 


Role play 



) 



^ 'other 
Father ) 
Grandfather) 
Grandmother) 



1 Sister 
! Brother 
I Aunt 



SimiL-^r Connotation 



Uncle 
Couains 



Milton Bradley Early Childl 
Unit 2 

Instructo - M embers of the 
:iafex Co. - Family Unit 



Knovjs names of colors: 



Red 

Yellow 

Blue 

;Jhite 



Pink 
Orange 
Green 
Black 



Instructo - Color Reeognit: 

Spoken Arts Inc. - Colors ] 

Class sits in circle holdii 
standj in center. Irflien tl 
tv;o colors, those holding 
places as "it" tries to b< 
to the circle. 



m 



rIPOIl^l\TIC'J AMD VOCJSUU^RY 



.luctrative Dehctvici-al Objectivtrs 



to state n:,.ne, age, address, and 
.ephcr.fc ndTiber 



to state family structure: 



ler ; 
ler ) 
idfather) 
idTiCther) 

;er 
:her 



— Similar Connotatioi 



Uncle 
Ccujir.s 



m narr.fe3 cf colors: 

.cw Cranee 
Green 

-e Black 



ERLC 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Send invitations to class party. Child must 
supply full name and street addre^ ?^ 

Child must give plione number to receive call on 
toy phone. Teacher rewards with special privi- 
lege during conversation. 

Mafex Co. - Hoorah for Me 



Role play 

Milton bradley Early Childhood Enrichment Series 
Unit 2 

Instructo - Memb ers of^ the Fajnily_ 
Mafex Co. - Family Unit 



Instructo - Color Recognition - No. 55 

Spoken Arts Inc. - Colors Everywhere, ^^2011 

Class sits in circle holding color tags. "It" 
stands in center. 'irJhen the teacher calls out 
two colors, those holding them run and change 
places as "it" tries to beat one. of thc-m back 
to the circle. 



EASIC IXFOroi'VTION .WD VOCABUL.JIY 



BASIC INPoroiATION 



Concepts 



:or.voyin£; basic personal 
fajtii (cont.) 



j4 » * < 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Knoi^ys names of colors ... (cont.) 



Knows articles of clothing: 



coat 

jacket 

shirt 

blouse 

skirt 

dress 



pants 

socks 

shoes 

mittens 

boots 

hat 



Able to identify home items: 



chair 

table 

rug 

lamp 

stove 

refrigerator 



couch 
bed 

chest of drav;ers 

door 

window 

floor 



Learning Activities 



Cpin color clock. Child n{ 

color chip. 
I 
I 
I 

! 

! Mafex Co. - Family ISiit 

i Ctanwix House, Inc. - Play 
I 
I 

1 Policeman leaves room. Up 
j child describes the cloth 

i 
I 

Play with boy and girl dre 
Role play with **grovJn-up" 



Play xvdth miniatiire toy he 
J. A. Preston Corp. - Dolll: 
Ideal Co. - Name Pictures 



BA3IC I^rFORl^UTION :\I^r VCCABUIARY 
BASIC EJPC'R^'ATION 



istrative Eehavicral Objectives 



;s names of colors ... (cent.) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Gpin color clock. Child najnes color and takes 
color chip. 



fj3 articles of clothing: 

pants 
ket socks 
rt shoes 
use mittens 
rt boots 
ss hat 



to identify home iterr.n: 



xe 

P 

ve 

rigerator 



couch 
bed 

chest of drav;ers 

door 

v/indow 

floor 



ERIC 



! 

Mafex Co. - Family Unit 

( Ctanwix House, Inc. - Play & Say Cards 
j 

I Policeman leaves - i. Upon enterinj^ another 
j child describes t. clothing of the "lost" 
clU-ld. 

Play with boy and girl dress-up dolls. 
Role play with "grown-up" clothes. 

Play mth miniature toy house. 
J.A. Preston Corp. - Dollhouse and Furniture 
IHeal Co. - Name Pictures for Flannelboard 



BASIC EIPCRI-IATION ML VOCmiARY 



Concepts 



vor.veyii'.t: basic personal 



Illustrative behavioral Objec;tives 



Develop underc tanding of tenr.s denoting 
position, size, and comparison: 



up 

dovTn 

big 

little 

more 

less 



many 

few 

linder 

beside 

above 

behind 



Recognizes and knovs names of fruits 
and vegetables: 



apple 

oran^^e 

banana 

cherries 

pear 



beans 

ccm 

peas 

lettuce 

tomatoes 



Jjearr.in/^ Activities 



'If stands blindfolded in o 
child chants verse and "it" 
child is up or down. 



\^3E: Sometimes I'm vi 
i Scmetimes I'm 

I Nov; I'm up - Nc 

Guess where I a 

Chili follows directions whi 

lns^ructo - Arithmetic No. 

i Gpe^jial Lani^uage Pro^raiH - 



American Guidance Services, 
Language Development ICit - 

Scott Pcresman Co. - Talk SI 

General Learning Corp. (Judj 
Food Series 

Rotate picture wheel - chile 
which is in full viev/. 

Children cut construction p^ 
them as they are placed on 
Construction paper vegetab! 
stapled on bottom of bulle* 



ERLC 



I'lO 



,rative behavioral Cb jec^:^ves 



,un, size, arid comparison: 

few 
urAer 
beside 
abcve 
behind 



Learning Activities arid Materials 



VsT.Jerctanding cf terms denoting '*It'' stands blindfolded in center of circle. One 



.zes and knovs najnes of fruits 
ge table 3 : 

beans 
peas 

.es lettuo*^ 
t jrr.atoeb 



child chants verse and '^it" decides whether 
child is up or down. 

\^3E: Sometimes I'm way up high, 
ocmetimes I'm way down low, 
How I'm up - Now I^m down. 
Guess where I am now. 

Chili follows directions which include these terms. 

Ins^ruoto - Arithmetic No. 27 - Flannel Board Set 

J 3pe':;ial Lans'-iage PrograiTi - Electronic Future, Inc. 



American Guidance Services, Inc. - Peabody 
Language DevelopiT,ent Kit - Level P 

.'3cott Foresman Co. - Talk Starters; At the Store 

General Learning Corp. (Judy) Reversible Puzzles 
Fjoci Series 

Rotate pi-'tm^e wheel - child identifies picture 
vmich is in full viev/. 

Children cut construction paper fruit and name 
them as they are placed on bulletin board tree. 
Ccnr^truetion paper vegetables are cut and 
stapled on bottom of bulletin board. 



BASIC ENiPCKvWVTTON j'^JD VOCABULARY 



Ccn:iepts 



Conveying basic personal 
facts (cont.) 



Mi 



1 Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Recognizes and knows names of fniits 
and vegetables (cont.) 



Learning Activities 



Children cut out magazine p: 
fruit /vegetable chart • 

One child describes fruit o: 
try to guess the one which 

I Several fruits and vegetabl( 
j One cliild leaves the room. 
< The child returns and gues 

Role play - grocer and cast 

Bring in real fruits and ve 
"tasting party". 

Peabody Language Developmen 
ican Guidance Services Inc 
^ cards • 



Able to identify farm and 200 animals: ; Miltou Bradley Early Childh 

! Unit 2 



dog 
cat 
bird 
rabbit 



horse 
sheep 

pig 
cow 



elephant 
monkey 
lion 
tiger 



I General Learning Corp. (Juc 
Scott Poresman & Co. - Tall 
Instructo 



Farm Animals an 
Zoo Animals 
A Day at the Zc 
Visiting the Pa 



Field trips - faarm, 200, pe 



BASIC KFCKvRTICN .^^) VOCABULARY 



brative Behavioral Objectives 



Lzes aiid knows nMes friiits 
5ge tat s . • • ( cent • ) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



r 



I Children cut out magazine pictures and paste on 
j fruit, '^vegetable chart. 

i Cne child describes fruit or vegetable as others 
try to guess the one which he is thixiking. 

I Several fruits and vegetables are displayed. 

[ One child leaves the room. One object is removed, 

» The child returns and guesses v/hich one is gone. 



Role play - grccer and customer 

Bring in real fruits and vegetables and have a 
"tasting party". 

Feabody Languaf:e Development Kit Level I - Amer- 
ican (juidance Services Inc., Fruit and vegetable 
cards. 



identify farm and 200 animals : 



horse 
sheep 

pig 
cow 



elephant 
rr,or^-cey 
lion 
tiger 



; Milton Bra Iley Early Childhood Enrichment Series - 
! Unit 2 
! 

I General Learning Corp. (Judy) - Wild Aniraal Series 

I Scott Poresman & Co. - Talk Starters - At the Zoo 

I 

I 

, Instruct o - Farm Animals and Babies 
I Zoo Animals 

j A Day at the Zoo 

_ I Visiting the Farm 

IV: 

I Field trips - farm, zoo, pet shops 
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R^SIC INPGRMTTCri AND VOCABULARY 



Ccnoepts 



Com^eyirxo ta?io personal 
taut 3 (w'^i.t.) 




Illuctrative I%eLavioral Objoctives 



LeaiT.ing A.otivlties 



! 



Able to identify farm and zoo animals ••.{ Dramatize movements and soun 
(cent. ) 

' Every child holds ^xi animal 
Lion" \;alks aroiuid the ciro 
ariiiral names. vJhen a chile 
he ralks behnnd "Old King 
Lion'' cries "I air. h\;aigry'' i: 
a rtm. As "Old King Lion" 
find a seat. The child vrii 
"Old ?Cing Lion", 



I{i-:ows the names and services of community; 
helpers: 



Ilailman 

Policeman 

Piremm 

Dentist 

Doctor 



!!illena:i 
Bus Driver 
Barber 
Baker 
Teacher 



mitcr. Bradley Childhood Eni 

General Learning Corp, - Juc 
IIeichbor:3 

Visit fire station, police 
relate tLolr e:cperiences at 
their thoughts cn chart pa] 

Keep a class scrapbook of c( 

Role play 

Have mailman deliver mail ti 

Have children fill in blank 
a story about community he! 

Children tell their ovm sto 
helper picture cards. 



E-.La'" r^IPCRyATTCi: AI\[D vocabuuiry 



r-rative re>.i.vioral L>tjoctivos 



Learning Activities and Materials 



ider^tify farm and zoo animals 



he naxes 
s: 

n 

man 

n 

t 



and services of comrnunity; 



DU3 Lriver 

':)arb£r 

3aker 



Dra-T.abj2e iriovernents and sounds of animals 

Every ohild holds exi animal picture • ^*01d King 
Lion" \7alks aroimd the circle calling several 
a/iirnal names. ;Jhen a child^s animal is called 
he T-alks behind "Old King Lion". 1/hen "Old King 
Lion'" cries "I am hungry" the children break into 
a r^jn. As "Old King Lion" sits the others must 
find a seat. The child vrithout a seat becomes 
"Old tajig Lion". 



mitr:: Bradley Childhood Enricloment Series - Unit 2 

General Learning Corp. - Judy Story Set - Community 

I'eichbors 



Visit fire station, police station. Have children 
relate tlioir experiences as the teacher writes 
j their thou^^hts on chart paper. 

Keep a class scrapbook of ccrami;nity helpers. 

Role play 

Have mailman deliver mail to school. 

Have children fill in blanks as the teacher tells 
a story about community helpers. 



Children tell their o\TCi story using community 
helper picture cards. 



jl4 i 
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BASIC IKF-OR!.L\TION .M^ YOCABUIARY 



Cor.cepts 


Illustrative Dehavioral Objectives 


Ijeaming Activities \ 


Convoying basic personal 
facts (coiit.) 


Knov7s the names and services of conn:nu- 
nity helpers ... (cent.) 


Invite parents to tell about 
each job to a specific pers' 
track driver. Mr. Jones is 

Prepare skeletal map to whia 
house, police station, doct 
truck, etc. 




{Make 3-0 nap using boxes. 
1 

i 
1 

Can identify types of transportation ! Developinental Learning Mater 
vehicles j Trcms^^ortation Stencils, 








Make vehicles from boxes. Pa: 
function, size, capacity, 
^'box'' cars and trucks. 1xi\ 
come arid see. 






See Manual Level I - Peabodj 
lat - ::ame for identifying 
pp. 10-11. 
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KISIC BIPORr-i\TION A:TD VCCA3UI^\RY 



brative I^ehavioral Objectives 



the names and services of conninu- 
lelpers (cont,) 



sntify types of transportation 
Les 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Invite parents to tell about their jobs. Relate 
I each job to a specific person. "Tir. Jones is a 
tr.ick driver. Mr. Jones is Polly's father" 

Prepare skeletal map to which children add fire 

house, police station, doctor's office, milk 
i truck, etc. 

}Malte 3-D map using boxes. 



Developmental Learning Materials - Farm and 



j Tr:jisportation Stencils. 



[Make ^'ehicles from boxes. Paint, label, compare 
function, size, capacity. Set up display of 
"box'' cars and trucks. Invite another class to 
come and see. 

See Manual Level I - Peabody Language Developnent 
Kit - jarae for identifying types of vehicles, 
pp. 10-11. 




14G 
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SASIC rJFORIMTION /uTD VOCABULARY 



Cor.cei:ts 



I 

I Illustrative Euhavioral Objeotxvc^js 



?cr*vt^yii*g tisio personal 
faots (eor.l,) 



ERLC 
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Learning Activities 



?jrA0^^:3 ;^^:-rds fj'cm natural envircninont : 



sun 

moon 

stars 

clouds 

ocean 



river 

mountain 
trees 
grass 
wind 



Understands action verbs s 



jump 

r.;l:lp 
hop 



Gallop 
sit 
ride 
GO 



Understands ;^ords of emotion: 



happy 

sad 

angry- 



frightened 
surprised 



Jatiuru hike 

David I.e. Cook Publishing 
Sets 



I Lastn.eto I'agnetic^Visuil A 
! 

Use a sand table to make ge 
rr^ountains, valleys, plains 

riake bulletin boards vrLth p 
features and label the.^'». 



j Childre*! respond to teacher 
J 

I Children; describe action pj 

I Ideal Co. - lotion Pieture£ 

j Flarjielboard 

I Record: A Visit to My Litt 



Children make their bodies 
emotion. 

David Cook Publishing Co. 



1A-^ 

jr. ' 



BASIC rrpoRimTioN ;jtd vcc.\buiary 


'ative Euhavioral Objectives 


; Learning Activities and Iviaterials 


irds f^'cm natural fcrivironrr.cnt : 


Ijati:re hike 


river 


::avid J.C. Cook Publishing Co. - Teaching Picture 


mountain 


Sets 


trees 


! 


grass 


' Instr^acto ilagnetic Visual Aids 


ivind 


Use a sand table to raalie geographic formations, 
iTiOuntains , valleys , plains • 

Take bulletin boards vnLth pictures of physical 
features and label the.:i« 


tnds action verbs ^ 


Lhildre.x respond to teachers' directions. 


callcp 


('hildre.i describe action pictures. 


sit 






Ideal Co. - Action Pictures - Name Pictures for 


CO 


Plannelboard 
Record: A Visit to l^jy Little Friend 


tnds words of emotion: 


Children make their bodies and faces show 
emotion. 


frightened 




surprised 


David Cook Publishing Co. - Iloods and Emotions 

Jr. ^ ' 
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BASIC BIPCRMATIOri AND VOCABULARY 



Concepts 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities 



Conveying basic personal 
facts (cont.) 



ij.'i 




Understands words of emotion 



(cont.) i Read stories in which the 
I these emotions. Discuss 
I tions in which the childre 
! these emotions. 

' Draw faces which show happj 

"Understanding Our Peelings 



Children respond physicall; 
include these terms. 



l&iderstands adverbs: 

slowly quickly 
fast quietly 



Knows the meaning of descriptive words: ; ^ftiile blindfolded a child < 

1 texture, size, shape, weij 



round 

square 

smooth 

rough 

hot 

cold 



fuzzy 

heavy 

light 

straight 

crooked 



Sense & Tell - Scott Porei 



BASIC niPORMATION AND VOCABULARY 



native Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



ands v;ords of emotion ...(cont.) 



Read stories in vAiich the characters experience 
these emotions. Discuss story and also situa- 
tions in which the children have experienced 
these emotions. 

Draw faces v*iich show happiness and sadness. 

"Ifciderstanding Our Peelings" - pictures. Instructo 



mds adverbs; 



quickly 
quietly 



Children respond physically to directions vifalch 
include these terms. 



le meaning of descriptive words i 

fuzzy 
heavy 
light 
straight 
crooked 



'fliile blindfolded a child describes an object's 
texture, size, shape, weight. 

Sense & Tell - Scott Poresman & Co. 



PERSONAL-SOCIi\X BEHAVIOR 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities a 



To be aware of personal physical 
characteristics 



To be aware of growth and change in 
cne's body 



i Discuss hair color, eye cole 
t feat 'ore 3. 

Have child look in a mirror 

Have child drav; himself wit 
appropriately. 

Use stories to illustrate \i 
as: 

Ther e ' s _ Only One You - H 

Viking Press 

Relate to self-help sk-^11 
to develop body ima/.v , 



EIlcuss babies (size, appes 
teeth, inabilities) 



Draw self as a baby. 



! Bring in baby pictures frot 
! discuss. 

Talk about why and how the 
food, exercise, rest. 

I Weigh and measure child - 

I Emphasize each new sld.ll 1 

V 



PER30NAL-30CL^iL BEHAVIOR 



itrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



aware of personal physical 
icteristics 



Discuss hair color, eye color, and outstanding 
featui'cs. 

Have child look in a mirror and describe himself. 



Have child drav; himself with colors chosen 
appropriately. 

Use stories to illustrate unique features, such 
as: 

Th ere's Only One You - Hallmark Press 

:iy Book About Me - Dr. Seuss and Roy McKie 

Viking Press 

Relate to self-help skill activities and those 
to develop body image. 



dMare of growth and change in 
s body 



Discuss babies (size, appearance - no hair or 
teeth , ina.bilities ) 

Draw self as a baby. 

Bring in baby pictures from home to display and 
discuss. 

Talk about why and how the child grows, ex. 
food, exercise, rest. 

i 

! Weigh and measure child - compare to baby pictiire. 



Emphasize each new sld.ll the child masters. 



a. 



FRir 



persoi:al-socl\l bei-iavior 



Concerts 



1 Illustrative Behavioral Cbjectivea 



LeaiTiir^G Activities 



C^if-auireness (cont.) 



J 




I To be aware of grovrtii and oharige iu one*d Illustrate growth with stor; 



! body (cent.) 



To be aware of per al preferences, 
likes and dislike^, feelings and 
emotions, teLavicrs and moods 



To be aware of personal abilities and 
realistic of inabilities 



1 



Grcvdn£ Ujd, Rand McNally G 

The r-lagic of Growln/^ Up. 



Talk about "favorites" 

— things to do 

— things to eat 

— places to go 

— choices of color 

— choices of clothes 

— friends 

Role playing activities whe 
make a choice. 

Make vashes 

I Games v/hich have choices. 



t Have a child choose many aa 
♦ give each child a chance X 
\ entire class activities. 



i Encourage creative expressi 



! Emphasize activities done 
bicycle, driving a car, gc 



I j Illustrative bulletin boarc 
0 it j engaged in various activil 



PERSOIvViL-SCCL\L BEIiAVICR 



.ustrative Behavioral Cjjeotivea 



LeaiTiin^ Activities and Materials 



avarc- of grovrth ar.d change i 



u oiie^4 Illustrate growth with stories, such as: 
G rowing Up , Rand McNally Giant Book 
T he M agic of Growing^ Ug^ Hallmark Press 



aware of personal preferences, 
and dislikes, feelin/^s and 
ions, tcLaviors and moo^.^ 



aware of personal abilities and 
Istic of inabilities 



Talk about "favorites" 

— things to do 

— things to eat 

— places to go 

— choices of color 

— choices of clothes 

— friends 

Role playing activities where child learns to 
inake a choice • 

T'iake wishes 

Games which have choices. 

Have a child choose many activities of the day - 
give each child a chance to exert his will over 
entire class activities* 

^courage creative expression through art media. 



Emphasize activities done at age levels • (ex, 

} bicycle, driving a car, going places alone) 
j 

j Illustrative bulletin boards showing children 
) engaged in various activities. 



PERSONAL-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



Concepts 



Self-av.areneus (cont.) 



Awareness of physical 
environment 



Ill^jotrative Behavioral Objectives 



To te avvTare of personal abilities and 
realistic of iiiabilities (cont.) 



To be av:are of broad elements of 
time 



Learning Ac-*:ivities i 



Create experiences to be soV 
group. 

Discuss occupations of adult 
child's play. 

Illustrate gro^s'th in ability 
groivth through stories such 

Piatt ar.d I-lunk 
The Little Gijr 1 Storjr - i: 
7^. Litt le Bpji^ S tory - Ha 
yi^jC^5i£S 2s. • Kaiin 
^j^ajb Bo^ Can Be - Hallma 
Good iTit tie , Bad Little G 
' Bock 

Litt le ^ Momm y - Little Go] 

Discuss and be objective of 
if necessary. 



• Using a day calendar, name c 
! months, and holidays. 




Emphasize holidays through ^ 
expression. 

Stress today, tomorrow, and 
to class activities. 



FERSOIIAL-SCCIilL BEHAVIOR 



trative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



=Lv;are of personal abilities and 
3tic of inabilities (cent.) 



Create experiences to be solved alone, and by a 
group. 



, Discuss occupations of adults, as related to 
; child's play. 

■ Illustrate groui^h in ability with physical 
; growth through stories such as: 
• '^li?. Little Rabbi t VJho Uanted Red Wings - 
: Piatt and njxik 

: The Lit tle Gir l Story - Hallmark Press 
; Little 3oy^ S tory - Hallmark Press 

: What Girls Can Be - KalLmark Vress 

" Hallmark Press 
I Good Little., Bad Little Girl - Little Golden 
I Deck 

' Little Mommy - Little Golden Book 

i DiGcuiis and be objective of physical limitations 
1 if necessary. 



Eirphasize holidays through art media anc^ lan^age 
expression. 

Stress today, tom.orrow, and yesterday as related 



a'^rare of broad elements of 



Tsing a day calendar, name days of the week, 
months, and holidays. 



to class activitiea. 




H 

o 
o 
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PERSONAL.SOCLA.L BEHAVIOR 



Concepts 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



V.;arer:t.33 of physical 
environr.it*n b ( cent • ) 



Awareness of differences in 
people 



To be a;7are cf basic elements of 
weather 



To note general differences in 
physical appearances of people 



ID/ 



Learning Activities 



I Discuss daily weather. 
J Kar\ weather on calendar. 

I 

Lijouss clothes worn because 

Relate restri:3tions in acti^ 
conditions. 



Trace ohiLlren's shapes on 
display, calling attention 
shapes, lej length, etc. 

TI::i1j: tail, short, smi 
round, etc. 

Child to color in his hair 
face sketch. 

Make simple graphs of hair 
children in the group. 



Enlarged group photos used 



I physical differences. 

par.delion - Don Freeman (Vi 
emphasizes that physical a 
matter as miuch as who I am 



De ye 1 opme^^ Leam jng Jfate 



j^^j -4 of Children Posters. 
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PERS01[AL-'SGCL4L BEHAVIOR 



itrative 5eh£ivioral Objectives 



a\;are cf bcsio elements of 
ler 



;e general differences in 
cal appearances of people 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Discuss daily weather. 

Kar\ weather on calendar. 

Liacuss clothes v/om because of weather. 

Relate restrictions in activities to weather 
joaditions. 



iT-ico children's shapes on large paper, label and 
display, calling attention to different heights, 
shapes, lej length, etc. 

TLIIU: tall, short, small, skinny, thin, 
round, etc. 

Child to color in his hair and eye color on simple 
face sketch. 

;^ake simple graphs of hair and eye color for 
chiLu^en in the group. 

Enlarged group photos used to discuss and note 
physical differences. 



Djmdelion - Don Freeman (Viking Press) Story 
emphasizes that physical appearance doesn't 
matter as much as who I am. 



I 



Levelopmejn^^ Lear ning l^^t^j:^^ - Th® Many Paces 
of Children Posters. 



o 

H 



FERSONAL-SCCI\L BEHAVIOR 



Concepts 


Illuotrative b^havicral Otjf.otives 


Awareness ot* diTTerenoes 


To note similarities and differences 


in pec pie ( con t: • ) 


in drt-ss 


".el f-Ji J- :p line 


Ic rakc' ehcict3 v;hen asl^ed 




To fcllci; direuticny 


1 
» 


\ 




To set goal J for hiin.v.L'lf 











Learning Activities and 

"\Tao is wearing - shoes, skirti 

Ijress Peabody mamequin - emph 
'.rear, v/hat beys wear. 

'^f^oss paper ^^lUs. 

ress dollii. 

'hildren dress in old play clo 
play. 



"Tefor to Act?.vities listed u\c 
(likes and dislikes) 



Refer to Activities listed unc 
Directions in the section Lar 



Encourage pupils to se^ simple 
week (clean room, quiet room, 

Encourage their efforts to lea 
hard for them. 

Give the child tasks which he 
accomplish, and expect him tc 



ERLC 



FERSONAL-SCCI'lL BEHAVIOR 



.Ucitrative b^ihavicral Oujeotives 



;ote similari-^ies and differences 



r.ake ohcuca v/hen askei 



Learning Activities and Materials 



J "T^o is wearing - shoes, skirts • dresses, pants?" 

i 

; Dress Peabody mannequin - emphasize what girls 
; wear, v;hat boys wear. 

; ^ress paper (3olls, 

^ress dolls. 

Children dress in old play clothes for dramatic 
play. 



Refer to Activities listed iv.der self-a^prenef5S. 
(likes aiid dislikes) 



I Refer to Activities listed under Pcllov^ing 

i Directions in the section Language Development. 



1 



jet gcalo for hir>.j-li 



ERIC 



! Encourage pupils to set simple class goals each 
week (clean room, quiet room, etc.) 

Encourage their efforts to learn skills that are 
hard for them. 

Give the child tasks which he can successfully 
accomplish, and expect him to accomplish it. 



FERSONAL-SOCnL BEFLiVICR 



Concepts 



I Illustrative Re]?.a^/ioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



Self-diseipline ^ com 



Awarer.f^ss of f^cliuf-h; 



ERLC 



1 To set goals for himself (--ont.) 



I lo recognize facial expression or 
] physical behaviors 



ro asscaiate behavior with feelings or 
rr.ccds in himself or ethers 



Hi : 



Refer to Activities listed und 
(abilities and inabilities) 



Help the child respond apprcpr 
expressions or behaviors. 

Use puppets cr pictxires to she 
expressions mean* 



Suzy Pace Maker - Scott Poresn 
sVcrybocks illustrates mooc 
expression. 

Dramatic play • ''You are angrji 

Creative movement - "Show me 
look) when you're angry, whet 
knee, etc." 

Draw happy faces or sad faces 

Reward child with happy faces 
good behavior. 

Use stories to illustrate fee] 
Happj^, Sad, Sill y, Mad - Won< 
How I F^^ejL - Children's Pre si 
Tha,t New ^tb/ - Coward McCam 

^.^Pf^y.'jL ^iSii Brother - Little 
Someti.Ties I'm Jealous - Gold< 



FERSONAL-SCCLIL BEH.VVICR 



|.ustrativ(^ 5;vhavioral Objectives | 



...4 



Learning Activities and Materials 



3et t^cals f^r himself (^*^nt. 



reccgnise facial exr^ression or 
jrsical btrrhaviors 



isscaiate tehavicr with feelings cr 
:d3 in hixself cr ethers 



Refer to Activities list€Jd lander Self-awareness 
(abilities and inabilities) 



Help the 3hild respond appropriately to specific 
exjjresbions or behaviors • 

Use puppets or pictures to show and explain what 
expressions mean. 



Suzy Face^ Makpjl - Scott Poresman - First Talking 
Storybooks ~ illustrates moods through facial 
expression. 

Dramatic play - "You are angry, happy, etc." 

Creative movement - "Show me what you do (how you 
look) when you're angry, when you hurt your 
knee, etc." 

Draw happy faces or sad faces on facial sketch. 

Reward child with happy faces for good work or 
good behavior. 

Use stories to illustrate feelings, such as: 
"^PPPlLf Sill y, Mad - Wonder Books 

Hp w I PeejL - Children's Press 
That. New Baby - Coward McCann 

Jennyj£ Ne w Brother - Little Golden Book ^ 
Sometimes I'm Jealous - Golden Books 



PERSCNAL-S0CI4L BEHA^/IOH 



Concepts 
Awareness of feelings (oont 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities anc 



ERIC 



Tc associate behavior with feelings or 
moods in himself or others (cont,) 



To modify feelin^^s and/or associated 
behaviors 



To name members of immediate family, 
such as mother, father, brother, 
si;iter 



^A^, Day - Scholastic 

Role playing real experiences. 



Disc ass what makes certain feei 
change those feelings, in chi! 

Role play specific instances o: 

School Health Education Study 
9. 



Eastmar., I" .D. Are You Moth( 

Have students bring pictures o: 
immediate family. 

Start a family comer picture 

Have students build play housei 
play act families. 

Use the Family and Home Cards 
Language Development Kit, Lev 
Guidance Service, Inc.) 

Discuss roles of f^ach family m 

Cut houses and draw family merri 



! f 



PEItSCNAL-SOCI^L &bI{A\T:OH 



ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



I 
I 
f 
I 

"T* 



Learning Activities and Materials 



sscoiate behavicr vri.th feelings or j Sad Day, Glad Day - Scholastic Book Services 
)d3 ir. himaelf or others (cent.) 

I Roleplaying real experiences. 



iGclify feeiin,:s and/cr associated 
.avicrs 



I Discass wh-'^-t makes certain feeliriKs and what vri.ll 
; change those feelings, in children and adults. 

• Role play specific instances of changing behavior, 

I School Health Education Study Materials - Concept 

: 9- 



A^Tie "-.eir.bfcrs of irrar.ediate family, 
± as mother, father, brother, 
3ter 



ERLC 



j Eastman, r .D. Are You, Mother ? (Dick Blick) 

; Have students bring pictures of members of their 
I inimediate family, 

J Start a family comer picture bulletin board. 

Have students build play houses from blocks and 
play act families. 

Use the Family and Home Cards from the Peabody 
Language Development Kit, Level P (American 
Guidance Service, Inc.) 

Discuss roles of each family member. 

Cut houses and draw family members inside. 



PER30MAi.-S0CIi7. BEHAVIOR 



Concepts 



I Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



Family relationships 
(cent. ) 



Sportsrr/\i iShii 



I6;j 



ERIC 



To name members of immediate family,, 
(eont* ) 



To name other relatives outside 
immediate fam^iiy 



To take tiJims with other children 

To reapcnd well to correction 

To not take things that belong to 
ethers 

! 

j To not fight or eiy when he does not 
I win — ."inishes a game even if he is 
losing 

To get along with others when v7orking 
I in a group 

To yhare materials -^d-th other children 

To show consideration for other people 



Use stories such as: 
'^-^ " Hallmark 

My^ Home - Little Golden Book 



Havf: students draw pictures of 
cousins, eto. 

Add these drawings to the fami; 



Read stories about children wh( 
sports, ana discuss the impor 
good sport. 

Provide group experiences such 
room or m^aking a mural, 

^TUSO" Kit (reveloping Underst 
Others) American Guidance Se 

Study prints - "Other People A 
Publishing Co. ) 

'^Hello People" Kit includes re 
photographs, books, and cut-c 
the child appreciate the div^ 
(Developmental Learning Matei 

"Understanding Our Peelings" - 
people develop understandirig 
(Instructo Corporation) 



PER30N;i-30(^Ii\L l:EHA'/IOR 



.ustrative Behavioral Objeddves 



Learning Activities and Materials 



J 

4.- 

f 



lire mtrnberb of irnrr.ediate family,... 
It. ) 



ime ether relatives outside 
idiate family 



Ike turns with other children 

;3pcnd well tc correction 

;t take things that belong to 
?r3 

t fight or cry v;hen he does not 
— finishes a game even if he is 
Lng 

^t alone ^•n.th others when \:orking 
i group 

lare materials vath other children 
low consideration icr other people 

105' J 



Use stories such as: 
}fcat Daddies Do - Hallmark 
Home - Little Golden Book 



Havf students draw pictures of aunts, uncles, 
cousins, etc. 

Add these drawings to the fainily comer. 



Read stories about children who are good and bad 
sports, and discuss the importance of being a 
good sport. 

Provide group experiences such as cleaning up the 
room or making a mural. 

! "DUSO" Kit (Developing Understanding; of Self and 
j Others) American Guidance Service, Inc, 

Study prints - "other People Around Me^' (Bowmar 
Publishing Co. ) 

"Hello People" Kit includes records, charts, maps, 
photographs, books, and cut-outs designed to help 
the child appreciate the diversity of people. 
(Developmental Learning iMaterials) 

"Understanding Our Feelings" - 28 photographs of 
people develop understandirig of self and others. 
(instructo Corporation) 



PERSOTTilL-GOCmL BEFLIVIOR 



Concepts 



Sport sir-anship ( cont . ) 



Re STi' un s ib i 1 i ty 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objective.^ \ 



IjeaiTiing Activities and 



To show consideration foi* other people 
> cont.) 



To take good care of the things he useij 

To do siir.ple tasks in the classroorr, 
v;hen asked to du so by the teacher 

To do simple tasks at horr.e when asked 
to do so by the mother 

To follow directions with rt-nsonable 
accuracy 

To drebs himself and t^-kc care of hir. 
o^sm toilet needs 

Tc resr'e::t other people »s belongin£;s 

To put av7ay toys — cltjai^. \x\- work or 
play area after he is finished 

To know when to work and when to play 

To under staxid and accept the rules of 
classroom and school 



To care for pets 



Provide many types of group coc 



Teacher assigns si-nple tasks f< 
cldssrcomj such as feeding pe* 

Give child his om\ materials si 
pencils. Discuss hov; they shi 

Make chart r> showing children w 
Children drav; pictures and tei 

Provide opportunity for childr* 
v;here tht^y must tcike turns su 
Garra-;3 Program'* (Fearon Publi 

'^Social Dt'velopment" teaching 
taking turns, social attitude 
}ieli>ing. (Di ok Llic-:, Co.) 

I Use the ''helper" system in the 

I Have pet day at school. Talk 
j pet. 

I Have a class pet arid share car 







1 

j Ijeaming Activities and r4atej.ials 


DV7 :'OXii;iaercition fci' other people 


1 Provide many types of group cooperative projects. 


ce R.. 'jar^^ oi* "the "thii he U'-ien 


1 tiaonei asbi^iij jjimpie T/asivs lor eacn cniici in one 




» i*laj3 "-irnoTT. i'^uoh a*^ fepdirip* npt^ pt{*»^ 


sirxle "^'asks in the elassrcorr. 




askf.l 'w l;o by Ihe teacher 


j^^vc Lii_L±u iliD uwii iiicii/t;i idio ouon ay crdyons cuiu. 




pencils. Discuss hov; they should be cared for. 


simple tasks at horre v;hon asked 




u sc by tht r;*oi;hfer 


; Make enarts sho;riiis children who are responsible. 




v^iiXJ.Lll cli LIX dW pxUL/i,i.Xoo CUILI l/C;cXOilC;I IdLJeiO. 


llcw Jcireotionc with reasonable 




racy 


[ Provide opportunity for children to play games 




v/her*e thev rnust take turns such as 'M-^atM-maker 


tss hirr,^(^lf and take 'joix uf hi:> 


vj^cuiiL o iri Uf^i cUij. ^Pcdx Oil i CiUi-ioiiei z> ' 


tcilc-t needs 




"Social jDevelopment** teaching pictur-es teach 


3Lt ether people's belon^^injjs 


takinr turns, social attitudes- Dlavlntr anii 






b av/av toys — cltjar u'' -^ork u"^ 




arir'a after he is finished 


Use the '^helper" system in the classroc-m. 


ow when to v/ork aiid v/hen to rlay 


Have pet day at school. Talk about each child's 




Det • 


ierstaxxd ar^d aejept the rules of 




sroorTi and school 


navti d Class pex ana snare care oi ix. 


?e for pets 






H 




o 






ERIC 





Fi:RSON;L-SOCLiL BEHIA.VICR 



Concepts 



"T 



Corrariui*ity awareness - good 
aitizeuship 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To illustrate by appropriate 
behavior aii understanding of basic 
safety si^:o: 

red Ix^ht 

or nge (aiiber) light 
green light 

stop 3i^Jl 



Learning Activities and 



i 



Signs illustrated on (jardtoard* , 
:md associates a cue word to r 

Example: Red light - stop 

Orange light - be ca 
Green light - go 
Stop sign - stop 

Color large pictures emphasizin 
shape or color of the signal. 

Safety "march" - upriglit signal 
room. Children march and do 
says as he comes to it« 

Large cardboard puzzles of the 
to be constructed by children. 

Singer (3"'\/lC) Corporation filmst 
Series - "Safe and Sound Alon^ 

TeaGhin:^ Pictures (Hammet's or 
"Safety*' series used for illust 
discussion purposes. 

Discuss Smokey the Bear - fires 



Discuss fire trucks and fire si 
I Talk about bicycle safety 
Use stories 



istrative Behavioral Objeotivea 



Learning Activities and Materials 



lustrate by appropriate 

Lvicr a:i v<nderstanding of basic 



Signs illustrated on cardboard. Child chooses one 
:?jid associates a cue word to it. 



lisi'^^t 

ige fa-nber' light 
in light 
) sijn 



Example: Red light - stop 

Orange light - be careful, go slow 



Green light - go 
Stop sign - stop 



Color large pictures emphasizing the specific 
shape or color of the signal. 

Safety "march" - upright signals posted around 
room. Children march and do what each sign 
says as he comes to it. 

I^rge cardboard puzzles of the stop light, etc. 
to be constructed by children. 

Singer (SVE) Corporation filmstrips - Safety 
Series - "Safe and Sound Along the May" 

Teachinri Pictures (Hauimet's or Kurtz Co.) 
"Safety** series used for illustration and 
discussion purposes. 



Discuss fire trucks and fire stations. 
Talk about bicycle safety 



Discuss Smokey the Bear - fires 



Use stories 




c 



ERIC 



PER30riAL-S0CIAL BEIiAVIOR 



Concepts 



1i 



Illustrative bf^havicral Obj^ctivot 



To be av;are of ocrsniuiiity helxjera and 
resoureeii 



To be awaxx' of cormunity tranapoi-taticr^ 



iC uje "magic vJomi3" whon needed, aviuh 
as please >, thank you, exjuoe mc, 
pardui me , etc. 



To act mannerly in meat comon 
situations. 



Learrang Activities an< 



Refer to .-ictivilieti listed und< 
and Vocabulary (Tonimunity hel] 



Jar.e types of transportdtion aij 
Miline different mo-ans of trc'J 
ricuuss fares an 1 travel routei 
liefer to .etivitiec listed und 

Jo si in. uiat To Yuu 3ajr, 

Verbal attention v;hen students 
priately. 

Play acting these skills. 

Games using "magic v/ords" 

Provide real experiences (pass 



j Discuss proper manners for var 
j class, playground, etc.) 



j Illustrate proper manners v/lth 
j Act out situations. 



ERLC 



Lustrative L^^-havicral Obj^^otiYet: | 



Learning Activities and Materials 



:e av/are oi 'xrrrr^ir.ity hdlp^ra and | Refer to .nctivitifes listed under Basic Information 
sources j and Vocabulary (Community helpers) 



be awaro of oornnijni"cy -transportatior! 



.je "magic words'' vhen needed, such 
pleaoe, thank you, exjuoe rn^ , 
:dor. -Tit., etvj. 



ict mannerly in most cormon 
uations. 



Jame types of transportation and their functions. 
I'tili2;e different means of travel fur field trips. 
Piseuss fares anl travel routes - traveling alone. 
Refer to vctivities listed under Basic Information. 

Joslin. fiiat Do Yuu 3ay, I^ar? (Dick Blick) 

Verbal attention when stuc, .-ts use them appro- 
priately. 

Play acting these skills. 
Games using "magic words" 
I Provide real experiences (passing out things, etc.) 
I 

! 

i 
I 

j Discuss proper manners for various places (dinner, 

j class, playground, etc.) 

t 

1 Illustrate proper manners with stick figures. 



i Act out situations. 



c 



PSR301NL\L-30CIAL BEH-\VIOR 



Hcnccpts 



Mariners (cont.) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



• To act mannerly in most comon 
situations (cont.) 



,..4. 



lieaming Activities and 



• Call attention to proper behavi( 

i 
I 

; Pi'ovide real opportunities (fie! 

; Make good manner booklets or po 

i Have a good manners party for m 

I Monroe -Leal, Manners Ca:i Be ¥\m 

; Di3juss hov/ good manners help vj 

; Play act two people with bad ma 
j two with good manners. i\l'terw 
; class vjhich they v:ould like as 
* 

; ILmphasize treating others the u 
; to be treated. 



1 i j 



ERIC 



IVi 



PSRCG'«LIL-30CLAI. BliiWIOR 



ustrative Behavioral Cbjectives 



,ct manrieriy in r:.c::t corimon 
uations (oont.) 



Learning Activities and Ilaterials 



Call attention to proper behavior of pupils. 

Provide real opportunities (field trips, parties) 

Make good manner booklets or posters. 

Have a good manners party for mothers or parents. 

Monroe-Leal, Manners Can Be ¥\m 

Discuss how good manners help vrin friend:?. 

Play act two people with bad manners and then 
two with good manners. iXfterwards , ask the 
class vjhich they x;ould like as friends. 

Emphasize treating others the way you wc^ild like 
to be treated. 



IV i 



H 
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PERCEPTUAL-MCTCR PERFORIWJCE 



:^cnGepts 



Body iirage 



-I I.} 



ERIC 



[lluotratiye Behavioral Objectives 



Learning" Activities and 



To I'^cogT^ize and identify parts of the 
body 



To nonverbally identify body parts 



Trace child on large paper • 
paint, if able, and label. 



01 



^lake silhouettes of children u 
filrr.strip projector. Label. 

r^irror play - teacher points aj 
child's body. 



! Pictures taken of children and 

1 chair. 

! People puzzles - TUA (Levelcpm 

j Materials) "^5^5 i^'orth Ashland 

! Illinois 60657 



Peabody Language Kit - PriiLary 
Shadow tag 



Illl il^ii About Me - Dr. Seuss a 
Viking Press 



"Simon Says^' - ust; teims such 
raise, wave" — arms, legs, € 

Child closes eyes - teacher tc 
saying '*Did I touch your arm's 
yes or no or can merely shake 



PERCEPTUAL-MCTCR PERFlRIIAInICS 



bstrative r^ehavicral Cbjectives j Learning Activities and Materials 



fcognize and identify parts of the 



Trace child on large paper - cut out, color, 
paint, if able, and label. 

Make silhouettes of children using light from 
! filmstrip projector. Label. 



riirror play - teacher points and names parts of 
child's body. 

Pictures taken of children and taped to desk or 
chair. 

People puzzles - TUA (Developmental Learning 
Materials) 55C5 Mcrth Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 6c657 



! Peabody Language Kit - Primary - marjiequin 



nverbally identify body parts 



I Shadow tag 

! 

! Bp^ok About Me - Dr. Seuss and Roy McKie - 

I Viking Press 



"Simon Says" - use teims such as ''point to, shake, 
raise, wave" — arms, legs, etc. 



Child closes eyes - teacher touches part of body 
saying "Did I touch your arm?" Child answers 
I yes or no or can merely shalce head appropx^iately. 



o 



ERIC 



PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR PERF0RI4AJICE 



ERIC 



1 

i. i i 



Concepts 


Illustrative 


Behavioral Objectives 






idertit'v bodv Darts 




(cent. ) 





To ^.-ertally identify body parto 



Learning Activities aru 



Group constructs mannequin or 
direction from teanher - '*yJho 
vdll draw the arms?" 

Partially completed foms - "I 
Child responds appropriately. 

Paper puzzles of body parts pa 
outline or blank piece of pap 



Pea'cody Lan^raage - l iumary 
manual • 



Action sungs: 

"Lccby Loo" 

"V/here Is Thumbkin" 

"Piat Your Fisi^er On Your Nose 
Children to sing songs as nam: 

body parts. 

"'/hat is missing?" Child mus 
his own body part as he does 
quin. 

Completion game - two puzzles 
Teacher constructs an incomp! 
holding the missing piece naj 
in correct position. 



PERCEPmiL-MGTGR PERFCjRT'lAircE 



istrative Behavioral Objectives 



r^verbally idei.tity body parts 

t.) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Grcup constructs maxineqxiin or draws picture on 
direction from teacher - 'H^o has the head? vftio 
vrLll draw the arms?" 



Partially completed forms - '^Is the arm missing?" 
Child responds appropriately ♦ 

Paper puzzles of body parts pasted onto a body 
outline or blarJc piece of paper. 



rtally i.-'ontify body parts 



Peabody Lari^aage - Irimary - naming activities in 
manual. 



Action songs: 

"Lccby Loo'* ) r^usic fcr Young 

"VJhere Is Thumbkin" )" Americans - K 

"P^at Your Finger Cxi Your Nose'*) 
Children to sing songs as naming practice for 

body parts. 

'*l/hat is missing?" Child must name and point to 
his own body part as he does so. Peabody Manne-. 
quin. 

Completion game - two puzzles or mannequins. 
Teacher constructs an incomplete form - child 
holding the missing piece names it and places 
in correct position. 



ERLC 



FERCEPTUAL-MGTOR FERPOI^'IANCE 



Concepts 



Body image (cont.) 



Space aiid dii-Hctioi. 



ERLC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



i. 



Learning Activities aiid 



To verially identify Lod^ parts (cent.) ■ Tevt lopmental Loaniing Plateria 

^-ody rcncei>t Spirit Mai:tert. 1 



?^dy Joncept Template 
j People Fuzz^e^ 
I ?K;lti -Ethr io ildrer. puzzles 



I 



To relate body parts to c^orroundines , Orientation Cubes 



I Tc use senses to reinlorce montal 



image of body in space 



To channel movements 



1 Irustruct children to touch toe 



1 Irritate teac}ifr in movement oi 



j Child becomes as small, large, 
as he can be. 



tkve fast or f^lcv;: forward, 
v/ays 

Find things near, far, over, v 



Set up asi obstacle uoursf^ 

Cartwheelij; hopscotch 

Large ball play - bounce, toai 
Game - "Kitty in the Middle" 



I ERCEPTUAL-MCT^'^R I SRPOra-IATJCE 



istrative behavioral Objectives | 



Ltarnin^ Activities aiid Materials 



srlally identify tcdy i.arts (cont.) ; rf-velopmental Leai..ing Materials 

Rudy Concept Spirit Masters 1 5: 11 

Rody Concept Template 

I People luzzles 

j ?'h.;lti -Ethnic Children Puzzles 
I 
I 



Blate body parts to sum undines 



Orier.t^ation Cubes 

In3truG^ children to touch touy parts to objects. 
Irr.itate teacher in moveiiient of parts of bcdy. 



St senses to reinforce niontal 
ge of body in space 



aanriel nioveiTients 



Child becomes as small, large, tall, or tihcrt- 
as he can be. 

Hcve fast or .slcv/: forward, backward, cr side- 
uays 

Find things near, far, over, under, etc. 



Set up an obstacle course 

Cartwheel:j; hopscotch 

Large ball play - bounce, toss, roll 
Game - ^'Kitty in the Middle" 



ERJC 



FERCEFTUAL-MOTCR PEi^^^C RMAIJCE 



Concepts 



; Illustrative Behavioral Otjeotives 



Spaae and direction (cont.)l "^c ohanr.el moverr.enta (cont.) 



Balajioe 



Learning Activities and 



Rt'lay i^aceii v//oaJls, tean Lags 
spoon • 

Ciitdoor games - "Duck, Duck, G 
a Tree'^; "lisket a Tasket" 

I Darices - Indian war dance, r4ay 



j To sustain control of body when using : Jutiip on both feet with eyes cl 
; both sides siicultaneously ! 



i Balance Board 
I 

i 

; Walkin^j beard 



IS I 



ERIC 



To sustain control of body when using 
individual sides 



To sustaiii control of body when using 
alternate sid^ 



; Jiimring on one foot cr other 
! Jumping on either foot doing 

4 

I Standing on one foot for spec: 
time - close eyes. 

Hopscotch 



I V/alId.ng Board activities - he( 
, sideways 



]ri:R:EFTJAL-MOT0R PERFCRI^L\2:CE 



istrative Behavioral Gtjeotives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



laTinei ii.uveir.erJ s \cor^t.) 



\ Relay races vz/oalij, bean Lags, etc. Feanut in 

» spccn, 
1 

j Outdoor games "Duck, Duck, Gcose'^; "Squirrel in 
j a Tree"; "Tisket a Tasket" 

♦ Dances - 3:ndian war dance, Maypole, '^iat dance" 



ustain control of body when using 
p sides simultaneously 



JuiTip on both feet with eyes closed 

Hopping gaines 

i Balance Board 
I 

; Walking Beard 



ustain control of body when using 
ividual sides 



ustaiii control of body when using 
emate side 



FRir 



Jumping on one foot or other 

Jumping on either foot doing v and x^- turns 
f 

J Standing on one foot for specific amount uf 
1 time - close eyes* 



j Hopscotch 

j Walking Board activities 
sideways 



heel to toes, backwards, 

H 



PERCEPTUAI^MOTCR PERPORMAIJCE 



Concepts 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



Balance (cont.) 



To sustain control of body when using 
alternate sides (cent.) 



> Elephant v/alking games 



' Crab walk 



V/aUdLng on knees 



' l^iTck walk 



Rhyttun 



Gyninieti^y 




IS J 



To develop good motor coordination 



To increase efficiency of movement 



i Ualk fast, slow; Tvith small or 
gallop, daTice, run, skate, ho; 
march - use music, clapping. 

Imitate bodily rhythms made by 
tapping, shrugging, or raisin 



of body 



I Li steii injg and Moving Rhythm re 
! Activities, Inc. Preeport, N.' 



j Lie on the floor. Move legs a 

t together simultaneously, 
i 

j Move one arm and one leg up, 1 

I cind leg in place. Change sid 

T-!ake circles in air or on cha2 
sides simultaneously. 

Swimming, running, skipping 



PERCEPTUAL- ' lOTCR PERPCRMMJCE 



ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



ustain control of body when using 
emate side s ( cent • ) 



; Elephant walking games 

[ Crab v;alk 

i 

i V/alldLng on knees 

• lAick walk 



evelcp good motor coordination 



I Ualk fast, slow; xrith small or giant steps; 
1 gallop, dance, run, skate, hop, skip, or 



inarch - use music, clapping, or drum beat 

Imitate bodily rhythms made by teacher — clapping, 
tapping, shrugging, or raising and lowering parts 
of body 



ncrease efficiency of movement 



I Li stening arid Moving Rhythm record - Educational 

! ^tivities, Inc. Preeport, N.Y. 

i 



Lie on the floor. Move legs and arms apart and 
i together fljjnul taneously. 
I 

I Move one arm and one leg up, leaving other arm 
I and leg in place. Change sides. 

T'lake circles in air or on chalkboard with both 
sides simultaneously. 

Swimming, running, skipping 



H 
4^ 



PERCEPrJAL-MOT'OR PERPOrc'IArJCE 



Con'^epts 



Symetry (cont,) 



Continuity 



ERIC 



Illustrative behavioral GLjectives 



Learning Activities and 



Tc increase efficiency uf movement 
(cont. ) 



To stop and start on command 



To accelerate on ccmmand 



I To change direction vjhen desired 



See Daily Sensorimotor rrainin 
pp. 7t)-91* 



Red Light Game 
I^sical Chairs 
Squirrel in the Tree 
PollovT the Leader 

Relay races 
Duck, Duck, Goose 
Red Rover with colors 

Dodge Ball 
Brownies and Fairies 
Back to Back 
Crossing the Brook 



PERCEFTUALr-MCTai PERFOK'AMCE 



Lustrative behavioral OLjectives 

incrciise efficiency uf movement 
ont. ) 

stop and start on command 



Learning Activities and Materials 



accelerate on ccrrmand 



chan^ie direction v;hen desired 



oee Dail y Sensorimotor Training Activities , 
pp. 7b-91. 



Red Light Game 
I^sical Chairs 
Squirrel in the Tree 
Pollov/ the Leader 

Relay races 
Duck, Duck, Goose 
Red Rover with colors 

Dodge Ball 

Brownies and Fairies 
Back to Back 
Crossing the Brook 



percef:u\l-mctor ferfc'R?^ia:\^ce 



Ccr.ccpts 



weiglit traiisfer 



ERIC 



j Illustrative Behavioral Cbjectives 



To become aware of changes in time 



To become aware of variation in speed 
of moveirent 



To transfer v/eight fro.n hand to hand 



To transfer weight from feet to hands 



Lfcaming Activities and 



Mother Hay I? 
Alann clock, three minute tjjnei 



Creative activity to the chang: 
records 



talking aloni^ horizontal xadde: 
Seal walk 
Cartwheel 



To transfer weight from foot to foot j Running 

I Walk^iig 



J^jrnping 



I Hopping 

I 

Tumbling (somersaults and cart 



PSRCSFTVAL-MCTOR FErJ^CSJ^IAITCE 






ustrative I:ohav:cral CLJt-ctives 


Learning Aotivitiea and Materials 






come a^^^are cf 


changes in ti.-nc 


Mother M^iy I? 

Alarm clock, three minute timei-, metronome 






come aware cf 


varia^iGn in speed 


Creative activity to the changing tempo of 






lovement 




records 






ansfer v;eicht 


from hand to hand 


vv'alking along horizontal ladder 

Seal walk 

Cartwheel 






ansfer v/eiciit 


frcH] foot to foot 


Running 
Walking 
J^^ping 








I Hopping 
< 

i 






ansfer weight 


from feet to hands 


Tumbling (somersaults and cartwheels) 




















1 

i 


^ * 




ERIC 











FERCEPTUAL-MOTOR PERFOi^lAircE 



Concepts 



Weit^ht transfer (cont.) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To transfer weiglrit from foot to back 



Learning Activities and 

Rolling 

Jumpin Jiininy Trampoline 



Eye-foot coordination 



To coordinate eye -foot with ground 
level objeci&s 



To coordinate eye-foot with three 
dimensional objects 



Walking on masking tape 

a. Heel to toe 

b. Sideways 

c. Giant steps 

d. Tip toes 

Tac-Tracks 

Straddling masking tape 
Crossover step on masking tap< 
Walking on chalk obstacle com 
Walking within footprints 
"Snake" (Rope game) VTiggling 
Hopscotch 



Stepping over boxes, blocks, 
Pushing ball back and forth 
J^j^^^gh-water game 



PI-RCEPTCAIr-MOTOR PERFORTWTCE 



ustrative Behavioral objectives 



ansfer weight from foot to back 



ordinate eye-foot with ground 
1 objects 



ordinate eye-foot with three 
nsional objects 



ERLC 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Rollins 

Jurapin Jiminy Trampoline 

Walking on masking tape 

a. Heel to toe 

b. Sideways 
c« Giant steps 
d« Tip toes 

Tac-Tracks 

Straddling masking tape 
Crossover step on masking tape 
Walking on chalk obstacle course on floor 
Ualking within footprints 

i 

I "Snalce" (Rope game) v/iggling rope on floor 

I Hopscotch 

I Stepping over boxes, blocks, small benches 



I 



Pushing ball back and forth with foot 



l^^^gh-water game 



PERCEFTUAL-MOTOR PERPORI^AInICE 



Ccncepts 



Eye-foot ccoi\iination 
(cont.) 



Eye-haiid coordination 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



To coordinate eye-foot with three 
dimensional objects (cont.) 



To control gross ir,otor performance in 
eye-hand coordination 



! 



Jump rope 

i 

J J\irap the shot 

; Kick-ball 

i 

t 

i 
I 

; Finder painting 

I Faintin? with tempera, large bi 

; Chalkboard - encourage large c: 
big pictures, 

I Free cnoice crayon drawing on 

j Free choice play with clay 

• Lar.^e pencils, unlined paper - 

! Building with blocks 

j Large, siinple puzzles 



j Flannelboax^d and cut outs to m 
I patterns or designs 

» Batting balloons and bouncing 



1!L: 



FSRC2PTUAL-MOTCR PERPOro^PJNiCE 



itrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



i 



^ordinate eye -foot with three 
gnsional objects (cont.) 



Jump rope 



Jump the shot 



Kickball 



cntrol rross motor performance in 
-hand coordination 



Pinter painting 



Paintins with tempera, large brush, and easel. 



: Chalkboard - encourage large circles, long lines, 
: big pictures. 

: Free choice crayon drawing on large paper 

i Free choice play with clay 

! Larje pencils, unlined paper - make lines, etc. 

I Building with blocks 

j Large, simple puzzles 

j Plannelboard and cut outs to manipulate into 
] patterns or designs 

i Batting balloons and bouncing balls. 




a. 



ERLC 



ERIC 



PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR PERPORMAI^^CE 



Concepts 



Eye-hand coordination 
(cent. ; 



ERIC 



Illustrative Benavioral Objectives 



To control fine motor performance in 
eye-hand coordination 



To perceive size and shape 



I!* 



Learning Activities an( 



Firmer plays - **^'Jhere is Thimb! 
right hand" , etc# 

Cut out simple shapes (using h, 
paste onto pajjer for a collagi 

Trace around simple patterns (' 
of pencil). Color or cut out 

Paint with water colors (make 
blended colors). 

Urite numferals (1 to 10) on wi 

Print name in upper and lower 

Create objects with Salt CerajB 

Peg Lace 

Giant Rock a Stack 

Kinesthetic Alphabet Caixis - 
finger the Hocked letters • 
match cut out felt letters an 

Manipulative Materials - Numbe 
Stack & Count Blocks 



Using masking tape, make geomfl 
*j^cjrcle, square, triangle, the 
children walk around the mash 



PERPEPTUAL-MOTOR PERFORMANCE 



^ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



control fine motor performance in 
{-hand coordination 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Finger plays - "^^n^ere is Thumbkin?"; "This is my 
right hand", etc. 

Cut out simple shapes (using blunt-tipped scissors) 
paste onto paper for a collage. 

Trace around sinqple patterns (to develop control 
of pencil). Color or cut out. 

Paint with water colors (make sunsets vath 
blended colors). 

Write numerals (1 to 10) on wide lined paper. 

Print name in upper and lower case letters. 

Create objects with Salt Ceramic Clay. 



Peg Lace 



Giant Rock a Stack 



Kinesthetic Alphabet Cards - child traces with 
finger the flocked letters. Numerals then 
match cut out felt letters and numerals. 

Manipulative Materials - Number Jig-Saw Puzzles 
Stack & Count Blocks 



erceive size and shape 



1 



Using masking tape, make geomettic figures of 
^circle, square, triangle, then proceed to having^j 
children walk around the masking tape* ^ 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To peroeive Liize and shape (cont.) 



Learning Activities and 



I 
I 

w'jt out :jhapes from newspaper 
rea^seTible them, 

Crec'.te collage pictures from g( 

Cate^^orizine shapes into their 

; Geometric; Sorting Boards 
I 

; GeuH.otric Shape Foz-th Board 
Georetric Shape with Bases cind 
"Feely Bex ^ - feel, describe, 



ERLC 



To distinguish straight and cvirved lines) Make rer^xducticns of geometri 

! rrdssing lines. Children snou 
I 

j Make relate v"" objects - man, wa 
fron geomecric figures and fo: 

Tracing exercises on paper and 
straight lines (teepee) and c 
(rainbow, jump rope). 



.^l^T.'JKPTuiL-I'IOTOR FERFC-K^JCE 



lustra^ive Johavicral L'bjectives 
eropive 'ir.d shape (cont.) 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Cut out shapes from newspaper and let children 
reassemble thein* 

Create oollage pictures from geometric forms. 

Cate:5Gri2inc shapes into their ovm groups. 

Geometric Sorting Boards 

Gecn.stric Shape Form Board 

Geometric; Shape x-n-th Bases and Basket 

"Feely Box ' - feel, describe, guess 



istiniTJish ctr^tijht and coined lines Make reproductions of geometric forms vn.th 

j missing lines. Children should complete. 



Make related objects - man, woman, house, etc. 
from geometric figures cuid forms. 

Tracing exercises on paper and workbook with 
straight lines (teepee) and curved lines 
(rainbow, jump rope). 



ERIC 



H 



PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR PERPORI^iAIJCE 



Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 




Gaizes for checking large 


To participate succet" 


J fully in various 




and STTiall musule develop- 


body activities: 






ment 










running 


rhythm band 






skipping 


eating 






jumping 


dancing « 




hopping 


coloring j 




riding bicycle 


pasting t 




sleddiiig 


cutting ; 




kicking 


sorting j 



ERIC 



1*^ I 



climbing 
twisting 
bending 
pushing 
pulling 



Learning Activities anc 



Illustrative bulletin boards si 
engaged in various activities < 

Nonsense ga^ae - "Can we eat wii 
we run with our head?" 



1 Creative rhythms 



I Pine motor activities 



Remed 

Disab: 



Challenge^ to Chan/je^ - physical 
j mentally retarded. Pa« Dept. 
[ 

j Pantomine games 

4 

; Ball games 
j "Statues" 

f 

i 

: Dp^ You Move \s I. ^ - Helen Bo 
Schuman) 



PERCEPTUAL-MCTOR PERP0K4ANCE 



lustrative Behavioral Objectives 



artieipate successfully ir* various 
y activities: 



Qiing 
pping 
iping 
>pir*g 

dn^ bijyole 

ddir.g 

:king 

inbing 

sting 

iding 

(hing 

lirig 




rhji^hrn bard 

eating 

dancing 

coloring 

pasting 

cutting 

sorting 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Illustrative bulletin boards shovdng children 
engaged in various activities. 

lionsense game - "Can we eat with our knees? Can 
we run with our head?^' 



Creative rhythms 



) 

i ) 

I Gross motor activities}- 

1 ) 

» Pine motor activities ) 



Remediation of Learning 
Disabilities • Valett 



Challenge^ to_ Chanfe^ - physical education for the 
! mentally retarded. Pa. Dept. of Ed. - Harrisburg 
j 

; Pantomine games 

4 
I 

; Ball games 
i "Statues" 

I 

\ 

I X9>\ M9y?. J- £2. ^ Helen Borten (Abe lard - 
Schuman) 



NW-BER CONCEPTS 



Concepts 



N'UET.bfcrs are uaeful 



Cj as3 j.fi f<ati oi. 



ERIC 



« Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To Lecornti aware of nunibers around us 



To develop the concept of numbers in a 
set or group 



Learning Activities anc 



Si^ns of nunibers in the classi 
(ex. irdlk money, recess time, 
needed for a game, age) 



Signs of numbers in the home 
family, telephone number) 



} Making a bulletin board and hi 
j brin^; pictures demonstrating 
everyday living (ex. clock, 



Classifying objects by functi< 
color, and shape through act: 
diu^ing the day 

Ccmt^leting worksheets on clasj 

Discussing set terminology (ej 
set are called members) 

Grouping concrete objects in 

Singing number songs (ex. "Ba4 
''Ten Little Indians") 

Stem's Structural Arithrpetic 

Arithmetic Step by Step - Con 



TIUr.EER CC!:CEPT'C 



istrative behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



^c:/n:e avjare of nionxera arcund us 



jvelop the concept of niizribers in a 
or croup 



ERLC 



Signs cf numbers in the classroom and in activities 
(ex, rdlk noney, recess time, n^umber of children 
needed for a game, age) 

Signs of numbers in the honie (ex, number in the 
family, telephone number) 

Making a bulletin board and having childiren 
brin3 pictures demonstrating use of numbers in 
everyday living (ex, clock, scales, money) 



Classifying objects by function, family, size, 
color, and shape throxigh activities develj.>ed 
during the day 

Completing worksheets on classifying 

Discussing set terminology (ex, things vdthin a 
set are called members) 

Grouping concrete objects in the classroom 

Singing number songs (ex, "Baa Baa Black Sheep", 
"Ten Little Indians") 

Stem's Struct\iral Arithmetic Kit - K & P 

Arithmetic Step by Step - Continental Press 



fO 



NUI^IBER CONCEPTS 



Concepts 



Vocaoulary 



Illustrative Behavioral Objt^ctives 



To develop vocabulary used in set 
comparison - as irany as, same, as, 
many/few, more/fewer, not as many as 



Learning Activities and 



Pro\aiing experiences involvin 
objects, allowing children to 
pairing 

Placing different amounts of t 
and asking "Are there mere be 
How can we find cut?" Form a 
one-to-one 

Coir.paring shapes and animals c 
flannelboard 



j To reoogrize groups without counting • 



Using activities with equipmer 
3 vjheels; car - 4 v^eels) 

Planning placement cf materia] 
(ex. two books on one shelf) 

Finding pairs (ex. hands, feel 

PairLng up for walks cr games 

Game - "Squirrel in the Tree" 

Counting songs (see Classifies 



ERIC 



istrative behavioral Objectives 



Leariiing Activities and T^^terials 



velc:^ vccalulary used ir. set 
^arisen - as irany as, sarie as, 
r/fe;;, mere/fewer, not as many as 



fCOgTiize oups without counting 



Providing experiences involving two groups cf 
objects, allowing children to compare by simple 
pairing 

Placing different amounts of beads on two plates 
and asking "Are there mere beads here or here? 
How can we find out?" Form concepts of matching 
one-to-one 

Comparing shapes and animals one-to-one cn the 
flannelboard 



Using activities with equipnent (ex. tricycle 
3 v.tieels; car - 4 vrfieels) 



Planning placement of materials in small groups 
(ex, two books on one shelf) 

Finding pairs (ex. hands, feet, shoes, mittens) 

Pairing up for walks or games 

Game - "Squirrel in the Tree" - groups of three 

Counting songs (see Classification) 



H 



ERIC 



I^JUI^IDLR CCIICEPT3 



Ccncepta 



IliuGtratlve Behavioral Objectives 



to-oi.e ^orrr.bpor.df.i.o.P: : To w.deroband the concept of ''how 

j many" 



ERLC 



. To recognize the circle, square, and 
triangle 



Learning Activities anc 



Finger play and conversation | 
many fingers on one hand as i 
fin(5ertips) 

I^ajnatic play (ex, table sett: 
child) 

Plannelboard - pairing names \ 
characters , one-tc-one 

Dramatizing stories and count: 
characters needed 

Game - Ring Tc.'^s or Bean BagSj 
ing his own dfcre 

'/eather calendar - pairing wet 



Discussing models and handling 
shapes 

Observing and discussing shape 
round and curved and have a o 
angles have 5 straight sides 
form a closed path; squares h 
comers and form a closed pat 

Discovering objects in the roc 
same shapes 

Making pictures from shapes 



ITClBUl CCilCEPTS 



ustrative Lehavicral Objective i 



nderst^r.d the concept of "b 



ow 



ecognize the circle, square, and 
angle 



ERIC 



Learning Activities and I4aterials 



Fm-er play and conversation (ex, "You have as 
many fingers on one hand as the other" - pair 
f in^^ertips ) 

I^ramatic play (ex. table setting - one chair per 
child) 

Flannelboard - pairing names with Mother Goose 
characters, one-to-one 

Dramatizing stories and counting the number of 
characters needed 

Garr.e Ring Tcss or Bean Bags, each child tally- 
ing his own dfcre 

'feather calendar - pairing weather to each day 



Discussing models and handling three-dimensional 
shapes 

Observing and discussing si .es (circles are 
round and curved and have a closed pathj tri- 
angles have 3 straight sides and 3 comers and 
form a closed path; squai^es have k sides and k 
comers and form a closed path) 

Discoveriiig objects in the room which have the 
same shapes 



Making pictwes from shapes 



201 
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MUI'SER CONCEPTS 



Ccnoepts 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities anc 



Geometria shapes (cont.) 



■"ardinal numbers 



2i):i 



To recognize the circle, square, and 
triangle (cont.) 



To develop the ability to compere and 
describe likenesses and differences 
in simple size, shape, and color 



To develop the concepts of numerals 
as symbols and of recognizing the 
numerals 1-10 



Developing patterns in stringi 
Guessing Gaines ("I see someth: 



Tescribing various items plac< 
board, noting those aljJce anc 

riakins designs with sponges c\ 
shapes 

Making mobiles from various si 

Game - After shapes are place< 
tal^es one o , describes it, 
flannelboard; another child 
compares it to the previous 

Game - children must find hid( 
room 5 shapes identical to 5 
flannelboard and must pair tl 

Book - Shapes by Miriam Schle; 



Game - Surprise Box - one numi 
next to a box and that numbe; 
in the box; numerals and obji 
as they are removed from the 

Discovering groups of one obji 
roon (teacher, piano) 



MUI'IBER CONCEITS 



strative "'•ehavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



:cognize the circle, square, and 
Tigle (cont.; 



:velop the ability to compare and 
jribe likenesses and differences 
simple size, shape, and color 



veiop the concepts of numerals 
yrritols and of recognizing the 
rals 1-10 



Developing patterns in stringing beads 

Guessing Games ("I see something that is round.") 



Destjriting various items placed on the flannel- 
board, noting those alike and different 

riakins designs wxth sponges cut into geometric 
shapes 

I 

; Making mobiles from various shapes 

I Game - ^fter shapes are placed in a bc>g, one child 
} takes one out, describes it, and places it on a 
flannelboard; another child picks a shape and 
compares it to the previous one 

Game - children must find hidden in the class- 
rooQi 5 shapes identical to 5 placed on ^he 
flannelboard and must pair them correctly 

Book - Shapes by Miriam Schlein 



Game - Surprise Box - one numeral is displayed 
next to a box and that number of objects placed 
in the box; numerals and objects are discussed 
as they are removed from the box 



Discovering groups of one object in the class- 
room (teaoher, piano) 



H 

PC 



rrur.iBER concepts 



Concepts 



Cardiiiiil rAui.bfcrs (cent.) 



*:a"< 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objeotjveo 



To develop the concepts of nvonerals 
(cont. ) 



To count from zero to ten 



Leaming Activities and 



Game - Cars and Garages - Make 
and paint numerals on each; h 
on the driveway the number ol 
to the numeral on the garage 

i " anguage Master - Bell and Hov 
I 

I Game - "Concentration" (matchi 
SterrJs Structural Arithmetic 
j Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit 

Abacus 

Seng ^ "Ten Little Indians" 
Counting Man 
Number Line 

.Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit 
; Stem's Structural Arithmetic 
Pacemaker Arithmetic Readiness 



rrjr-mi";R concepts 



ustrativ<=* BehavioraJ Objpotivprj 


Learning Activities and Materials 


ievelcp the ccnoeptd of nur.^'rals ... 
int. ) 

! 
1 

1 


Game - Cars and Garages - Make several garages 
and paint numerals on each; have children place 
on the driveway the number of cars corresponding 
to the numeral on the garage 

Language Master - Bell and Howell 



icunt frcn zero to ten 



er|c 



I Gaine - "Concentration" (matching numbers) 
I ^:terrJs Structural Arithmetic Kit - K ^S: P 
j Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit A 

Atacua 

Song - "Ten Little Indians" 
Counting Man 
Number Line 
I ^^rithmetic Step by Step - Kit A 
I Stem's Structural Arithmetic Kit - K & P 

Pacemaker Arithmetic Readiness Program - Part B 



NUMBER CONCEPTS 



Concepts 



Cardinal nurr.ters (cent.) 



Or-diiial liUmbers 



ERLC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



To vn?ite the numerals zero thrcugli ten | Writing in sand trays and finge 

Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit 
Pacemaker Arithmetic Readiness 

To identify the ordinal position cf one \ Discussing story characters in 



\ object in relation to ethers 



To develop av;arenes3 of the duration 
of conQmcn lengths of time 



I of appearance 



» Identif jTjfig certain objects ac( 
I position in a group (ex. the 
} row; the second girl in the 1; 
j 

Game - finding one object when 
positicn (*'Pind the fourth hoi 



Discussing and demonstrating d( 
in determining time spent on j 
(ex, 3-minute sand glass, ala: 

Making clocks 

Discussing the approach of hoi: 
down days by constructing a pi 
loops and removing one loop ei 
the number of days left belor^ 

Books - How It's Night by Phyl 
TVhile S usie S leeps by Miriam 

' r 



]\nJMBER CONCEPTS 



uistrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



rite the numerals zero thrcugix ten | Writing in sand trays and finger paints 

j Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit A 

Pacemaker Arithmetic Readiness Program - Part B 

dentify the ordinal pcsiticn cf one I Discussing story characters in relation to oi-der 

I of appearance 
t 

» Identifying certain objects acocrding to their 
j position in a group (ex. the third desk iri the 
j row; the second girl in the line) 



ect in relation to ethers 



evelop av;arenes3 of the duration 
cornncn lengtiis of time 



Game - finding one object when given its ordinal 
position ("Find the fourth book on the shelf,") 



Discussing and demonstrating devices to be used 
in determining time spent on activity equipment 
(ex. 3-nujiute sand glass, alarm clock, timer) 



Making clocks 



Discussing the approach of holidays and counting 
down days by constructing a paper chain of 10 
loops and removing one loop each day to indicate 
the number of days left before that holiday 

Books - Now ItVs Night by Phyllis Rowand; ^ 
lNlhilj5 S usie Sleeps by Miriam Schlein ii 



NUMBER CONCEPTS 



Money 



Tempera t^jire 



ERLC 



Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Linear measurement 


To understand the vocabxilary of 




measurement (short/long, big/little, 




wide/narrow, tall) 



To identify coins (penny, nickel, dime) 



I 



To understand weather vocabulary and 
the thermometer 



I 



Learning Activities anc 



Experiencing measurement in na1 
(measurement of height, lengti 
objects) 

Stem's Structural Arithmetic I 

i\rithmetic Step by Step - Kit i 



Book - .I^trge and Small^ - Dick I 



Discussing coins during milk m< 
time 

I Playin«5 store with plastic or 
Arithmetic Step b: Step - Kit I 



Discussing the use of the therr 
classroom 

Making a weather chart for chii 

Discussing different temperatuj 
seasons 



NW^EER CC'NCEPTS 



■ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



derstand the vocabulary of 
'orement (short/long, big/little, 
/narrow, tall) 



entify coins (penny, nickel, dime) 



lerstand weather vocabulary and 
^hermciTieter 



Learning Activities and Materials 



ERIC 



ExT^riencing measurement in natural situations 
(measurement of height, lengths and widths of 
objects) 

Stem's Structural Arithmetic Kit - K & P 
/arithmetic Step by Step - Kit A 



Book - J^p^_^ and .^i^^A - I^ck Blick Cat* 



Discussing coins during milk money collection 
time 

Playin^s store with plastic or paper coins 
Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit A 



Discussing the use of the theimostat in the 
classroom 

leaking a weather chart for children to manipulate 

Discussing different temperatures in different 
seasons 



cc 



tJUMBER CONCEPTS 



Concepts 



j Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Simple addition and 
subtraction 



; To add and subtract numbers from one 
to ten 



Learning Activities and 



Patting together and taking avn 
(blocks, balls, pennies) 

Ciiisenaire Rods 

Abacus 

! 'umber Ldjie 

Counting I'lan 

Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit 

Te^achii-ig Arithmetic to Slow 
by Abraham Feingold 

I Aut..r^th Addition Bc^ard 
} 

Autoniath Subtracticr. Board 



2V> 
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rrUIvlBER CONCEPTS 



strativfc Behavicral Objectives 



arid subtract numbers from one 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Patting together and taking away objects 
(blocks, balld, pennies) 

Cuisenaire Rods 

Abacus 

! 'umber Line 

Counting rian 

Arithmetic Step by Step - Kit A 

Teachirig Arithmetic to Slow Le arners and Retarded 
by Abraham Peingold 

AutOinath Addition Board 

Autoniath Subtraction Board 
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CRR^iTIVE DEVELOPICNT 



Concepts 



Pardliarity with sandbox 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To have child join in play 



To have child iise body parts 



Tc have child imitate simple patterns 



To make patterns or designs freely in 
sand experiment 



Learning Activities and 



.4 



i Urge to join others 

I Teacher joins child. 
I 

! Plave child bring toy he is pla 

I favorite toy to sandbox* 

] '^atch others 
I 

; Sand Doll Play Set (ai^lO Chil 



I Fingers, hand, and feet prints 

Have child copy a pattern teac 
Tell child to make a certain i 
Teacher draws pattern on boarc 



Have sticks, plastic forks, ui 
spoons, aand combs (2A^Ck Chi 
Aluminum Can and Sifter Set 

Dampen some sand 

Have chi.ld name shapes he is n 



0 . 



CPJL^TIVE DEVELOPI€IJT 



strative Behavioral Objectives 



ave child join in play 



ave child use body parts 



ave child imitate simple patterns 



ake patterns or designs freely in 
d Gxpe rimer t 



.4. 



Learning Activities 2ind Materials 



Urge to join others 

J Teacher joins child, 
# 

j Have child bring toy he is playing with or 
i favorite toy to sandbox. 

} Match others 

! 

: Sand Dell Play Set (2A310 Childcraft) 

* 
1 

I Fingers, hand, 2ind feet prints 

4 

I 
I 

Have child copy a pattern teacher has made. 
Tell child to make a certain pattern. 
Teacher draws pattern on board and child copies it. 



Have sticks, plastic forks, utensils, little rakes, 
spoons, aand combs (2A5C4 Childcraft) and 
Aluminum Can and Sifter Set (2A497 Childcraft). 

Dampen some satnd 



Have child name shapes he is making 



o 
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CREATIVE DF^ELOPMEI^T 



Concepts 



Creative sar.dplay fcont.) 



ERLC 



— 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and M 



To use containers, spoons, etc. to lead j Teacher join in play - describe 
into imitation of real life products \ tut do net dominate. 

i Ask questions about what childi 
! making, cocking, 
i 

• Frovide containers, funnels, sj 
tools of many sizes and shaped 

Use water to darrxpen sand to enJ 

Sand Castle Set for molding (2 



Ability to conserve 



To use materials and sand for bringing 
out and expanding heme and ccmrrunity 
experiences - verbal expression of 
what they are doing 



2i 



Pourin«5 sand from one containe 
(Capacity Measures - 2X5^2 Ch 

I If discovery occurs, put chart 
* record childrens' reactions. 

j 



Make roads 

Wet sand - hills and txannels 

Cars, trucks, blocks little 1 
sticks, animals and pecple f: 
Village (code 8l2l4, //^lO, 
Animals - Farm (2B272 Childcj 
(2Blt-8 Childcraft) 



CREATrVS DET/ELCPT^JT 



' T" 



atrativc Behavioral Objectives j 



le containerti, spocns, etc. to lead 
imitation of real life products 



Learning Activities ar.d Materials 



Ity to conserve 



Teacher join in play - describe vAiat she is doing 
but do not dominate. 

Ask questions about what children are doing, 
making, cocking, 

Frovide containers, funnels, spoons, shovels, 
tools of many sizes and shapes. 

Use water to dampen sand to enable molding. 

Sand Castle Set for molding (2A3l4 Childcraft) 



Pouring sand from one container to another 
(Capacity Measures - 2X3^2 Childcraft) 

If discovery occurs, put chart near sandbox to 
record childrens' reactions. 



se materials and sarid for bringing | 

and expanding home ar.d ccmjrxT.ity j 

leriences - verbal tJXpreGsicn of * 
t they are doing 



* J * 



Make roads 



Wet sand - hills and tunnels 



Cars, trucks, blocks, little houaes, branches, 
sticks, animals and pecple figures - Playskool 
Village (code 8l2l4, //^IC, Hammett's) and Vinyl 
Animals - Farm (2B272 Childcraft) and Zoo 
I (2B168 Childcraft) 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPIVEMT 



Concepts 



Creative sandplay (cent,) 



<i'.i 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



To use materials and sand for bringing i Teacher should aak for descript 



out and expanding heme and cciranunity 
experiences . . • (cont. ) 



To be aware of qualities of wet and 
dry sand 



To use wet sand as a modeling media 
plastic material 



1 
I 

I To use sandbox and equipment for 
j dramatic episodes and sequence 
episodes 



children have made, comment pa 

Recall of experiences to "play 
i children have made 



Poui-'ing, molding, hauling 



Constructing terrains 
ModeJiTig objects 



Teacher tells simple or familii 
sandbox as '^stage" - Set stag< 
animals (such as stcry of Thn 
Three Little Pigs) 

Let children help with stage i 
or repeated 

Leave materials in sandbox for 
several children take turns t 

Teacher makes up little sequen 
child^-en (use little figures, 
men , etc • ) 



ERLC 



CREATIVE UEVELOPINEMT 



tstrative Behavioral Cbjeotives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



materials and sand for bringing i Teacher should ask for description of i/Aiat 



and expanding home and cciranunity 
briences . • . (cent. ) 



3 ai^-are cf qualities of vjet and 
sand 



se wet sand as a modeling media 
Dtic rnaterial 



36 sandbox and eqi;ix)rnent for 
natic episodes and sequence 

sodes 



children have made, comment positively* 

Recall of experiences to "play out" in setting 
i children have made 



Poui"*ing, molding, hauling 



Constructing terrains 
Modelirig objects 



Teacher tells simple or fajniliar story using 
sandbox as "stage" - Set stage - terrain, houses, 
animals (such as story of Three Billy Goats or 
Three Little Pigs) 

Let children help with stage if story is familiar 
or repeated 

Leave materials in sandbox for free use or let 
several children taike turas telling story 

Teacher makes up little sequence stories about 
children (use little figures, wooden balance 



men, etc.) 
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CREATrffi DEVELOPMH^ 



Concepts 



Creative sandplay (cent.) 



Water play - Water paint- 
ing 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



To use sandbox and equipment for 
dramatiG episodes and sequence 
episodes (cont.) 



Child notices results of water on 
different surfaces 



Child uses water to make desi{gi3, 
pictures, etc* on blackboard 



Child notices evapox'^tion change in 
color when wet and dry 



Child uses water for cleanup 



Learning Activities and 



Have children make up little st 
out something * they have done 



'^fet feet and make prints cn boa 

Vet feet and make prints on flc 
coi Btruction paper (many coloi 



Use large paint brushes and pa: 

Encorirage large sweeping motioi 
roads 



Lets of small sponges 

Talk about how things lock and 
dry 

Lead into discussion of water 
mast water be added 



Provide spongt^s, mopo, cloths, 

Groups of children to clean va 
room - encourage group cooper 



CREATIVE DEVELOP^M>IT 



.ustra-*:ive I3ehavicral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



ise sandbox and equipment for 
ainatie episodes and sequence 
Lsodes (cont«) 



Ld notices results of water on 
fferent surfaces 



Id uses water to make desl^s, 
ctures, etc« on blackboard 



Id notices evaporatior change in 
Icr when wet and dry 



Id uses water for cleanup 



t 



Have children make up little stories or act 
out something- they have done 



Wet feet and make prints on board 

t 

I Wet feet and make prints on floor and cn colored 
construction paper (many colors) 



Use large paint brushes and pails of water 

Encourage large sweeping motions - rainbows, hills, 
roads 



Lots of small sponges 

Talk about how things look and feel vdien wet and 
dry 

Lead into discussion of water in fish tank - why 
must water be added 



Provide sponges, mops, cloths, etc. 



j Groups of children to clean various areas of ^^ 
I room - encourage group cooperation 



CRIIATIVE DEVEL0PI€3^T 


Concepts 


\ 

Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 

1 


1 iJCniii-Llig ii.^ U J. V J. U w> GUlV 

1 


j 

'Jater play ^ Water pairxting! Child uses water for cleanup (cent.) 
(cunt.) j 

! 
t 


i 

Verbal expression of v;hat jobs 
hew 


Water play - ^Tater table 


1 

1 

Child uses and experiments freely ^^ith 

• water 

1 

1 

« 


Provide many containers, funne! 
table. Aluminum Liquid Measu 
craft) 

Provide ^ rater Play Kit (2A5C3 
has variety of water-moving a 
deviofeS, hand pumps, siphon p 
funnel, pitchers, sponges 




Ability to conserve 

\ 


Many containers - shcuid be tw 

Teacher encourages verbal expre 
children are doing and what h 
pouring and filling 

record childrena' reactions a 

Read chart to children from ti 
accumulates 




ReoogTiizes difference in water tempera- 
ture and can use terms - hot, cold, 
warm 


Teacher fills two containers w 
water for children to feel an 









CRIIATIVIi: DEVELOPIvEW 



ustrative behavioral Ctjectives j 



Learning Activities and Materials 



uses water for cleanup (cent.) 



uses and experiments freely with 



ty to conserve 



nizes difference in Xirater tempera- 
and can use terras - hot, cold, 



ERLC 



Verbal expres?'*cn of what jobs are being dene and 
how 



Provide many containers, funnels, spoons at v/ater 
table. Aluminum Liquid Measures (2X17C Child- 
craft) 

Provide ^ rater Play Kit (2A5C3 Childcraft). Kit 
hap variety of water-moving and water-measurir^s 
devices, hand pumps, siphon pump with hose, 
fuimel, pitchers, sponges 



Many containers - shculd be two of each size 

Teacher encourages verbal expression of what 
children are doing and what happens when 
pouring and filling 

Have chart prepared to place near water table to 
record childrens' reactions and discoveries 

Read chart to children frc.n time to time as data 
accumulates 



Teacher fills two containers with hot and cold 
water for children to feel and tell how it feels.^ 



CREATIVE DEVELOPriENT 



Concepts 



Water play - Water table 
(cont. ) 




Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Recognizes difference in water tempera- 
tiire and can use terms ..•(cent.) 



Child relates water play to imitation 
of home experiences - role playing 



Child is able to hold scissors 
correctly 



Child can use one hand in random 
cutting 



Learning Activities and 



Teacher fills containers with 
temperature for children to f 
j of water at various temperatu 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

j Washing dolls, dishes, clothii 

I Provide Laundry Set (2H155 Ci 

j has washboard, clothesline, p 
i 

j Use witer fcr cleanup activlti 
I 

J Teacher joins and suggests ad 

j juice, sharing soda, etc. 

j Also provide dish towels, spor 

I 
I 

\ Teacher and child use double 1 
together in cutting (scissors 
Learning Materials) 

Teacher directs correct use o1 

Discussion of fingers and the: 

\>Jhole class practices correct 



Have child cut out anything hi 
Have c]nk*^'^iut in a certain d: 



CREATIVE DEVELCP11ENT 






ustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Learning Activities and Materials 




griizes difference in water tempera- 
e and can use terrr.s .••(cont.) ] 

1 
1 
] 


Teacher fills containers with varying degrees of 
temperature for children to feel and discuss use 
of water at various temperatures 




1 

d relates water play to imitation 
home experiences - rcle playing 


Washing dolls, dishes, clothing toys, etc. 
Provide Laundry Set (2H155 Childcraft) - set 
has washboard, clothesline, pins, and tub 

Use water for cleanup activities 

Teacher joins and siiggests activities - pouring 
juice, sharing soda, etc. 




J Also provide dish towels, sponges 
* 

1 




d is able to held scisscrs 
rectly 


Teacher and child use double handled scissors 
together in cutting (scissors from Developmental 
Learning Materials) 

Teacher directs correct use of scissors 

Discussion of fingers and their scissor jobs. 

\\/hole class practices correct use of scissors 




1 can use one hand in rsindom 
O 

ERLC 


Have child cut out anything he wishes 

Have chiW'^(Ait in a certain direction v,n 





CREATIVI'; DEVELOPMElNiT 



Concepts 



I Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



Cutting (cont.) 



2- • 



ERIC 



? Child can use one hand in random 
i cutting (cent,) 



1 Use of one hand follovd.ng a design 
I pattern 



» Child shov7S interest and explores art 
I media 



"hild produces simple yet recognizable 
art work 



Child uses various colors effectively 



i Cut out wallpaper patte^Tis (ou' 
be obtained from stores) 



Have child cut out holiday fig 
Have 'jhild cut out a certain o 
i Have child cut out original pa 



Let child draw anything iie cho 

Have cMld draw big circles, 
trian^rles 



Have child draw certain shc^pei 
Have child draw his own design 
Have child trace his hands, to 



Walking crayon design, where c 
scribbles, thus causing crayc 

Draw different color balloons 

Have child mix the basic cclox 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMEiTr 


istrative Behavioral Objectives 


Learning Activities and Materials 


I can use one hand in random 
)ing (ccnt.j 


Cut out wallpaper patterns (out-of-date books can 
be obtained from stores) 


jf ere hand following a design 
^em 


Have child cut out holiday figures 

Have child cut out a certain object 

Have child cut out original patterns he has made 


1 shov:j interest and explores art 
La 


Let child draw anything he chooses 

Have ciiild draw tig circles, squares, and 
triangles 


i produces simple yet recognizable 
work 


Have child draw his own designs 

Have child trace his hands, toys, other objects 


1 uses various colors effectively 


Walkinr crayon design, where child slowly 
scribbles, thus causing crayon to walk 

Draw different cclcr balloons 

Have child mix the basic colors y 


ERLC 





CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Painting 



'lay, dough 



ERIC 



Illustrative Rehavicral Objectives j Learning Activities anc 



Child can freely experiment in trial 
and errcr use of paints 



Child can make deliberate use of design 



Child produces art work according to 
preconceived plan 



Touching and exploring experiences 



Let child randomly paint with 
blue (basic colors) 

Let child smear paint on newsp 

Have child paint various desif 

Pinter painting 

Pudding painting 

Have child paint a specific d6 
Have child paint within a des: 
Have child draw a design and ] 

Eiscuss what is to be paintedr 

Have child relate v;hat he will 
picture 

Paint to illustrate a story tl 



Have child pat, roll, squeeze, 
materials 

Have child shape the material 



CREATIVE DEVETXiPMENT 



Lustrative Behd^/icral Objectives | Learning Activities and Materials 



i can freely experiment in trial 
errcr use of paints 



i can make deliberate use of design 



i produces art work according to 
conceived plan 



ling and exploring experiences 



ERLC 



Let child randomly paint with red, yellow, and 
blue (basic colors) 

^et child smear paint on newspaper 

Have child paint various designs 

Pinjer painting 

Pudding painting 

Have child paint a specific design 
Have child paint within a design line 
Have child draw a design and paint it 

Discuss what is to be painted- 

Have child relate what he will include in his 
picture 

Paint to illustrate a story that has been read 



Have child pat, roll, squeeze, and pinch the 
materials 

Have child shape the material 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMEI-JT 



Concepts 



Clay, dough (cont.) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Reproduction of simple shapes 



Creation of siinple basic shapes 



) Ability to make original use of 
1 material 



Learning Activities and 



Let child copy shapes you have 

Have children copy each othara 

Child reproduces shapes by loc 
objects 

Make shapes after discussing : 

Make a shape and relate it to 
room 

Let child make origina: desigi 

Let child make designs of roc; 

Relate play to home activiti^ 
rolling pins, cookie cutters 

Provide beads (old jewelry), 
pieces of cloth, and sequins 
other imaginative objects 

Read a story and have childrel 
relating to the story 



ERIC 



Btrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



duotion of simple shapes 



Let child copy shapes you have made 



Have children copy each others shapes 



Child reproduces shapes by looking at room 
objects 



Make a shape and relate it to something in the 
room 



Relate play to home activities by providing 
rolling pine, cookie cutters and plastic knives 

Provide beads (old jewelry), tooth picks, small 
pieces of cloth, and sequins to make animals or 
other imaginative objects 

Read a story and have children make something 
relating to the story 



ion of siiTT>le basic shapes 



Hake shapes after discussing them 



ty tu make ori^^inal use of 
rial 



Let child make original designs 



Let child make designs of room objects 




ERLC 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMEiW 




Educational toys (blocks) 



ERIC 



To use blocks in a constructive way 



To use blocks in an imaginative way 



Use blocks for dramatic expression 



Have children use other types of blocks 
and toys in continued block play and 
related activities 



Learning Activities and 



Teacher suggests building a lor 
board building blocks (no. y)! 

Have children build towers. Si 
build without falling. 



Let child transport blocks in \ 
Kurtz 3ros., p. ikl) for vari< 
as house building, school b\ii! 

Verbal interaction of teacher 
building activities 

Have CiTildren make floor plan 
blocks, rug samples, and toys 
represent room child is build 

Use large table and surround w 
create a hide-a-way 



Child reproduces a scene of st 
teacher by making bridges, ro 
blocks 



Provide more materials related 
will encourage imaginative pi 
a. Unit Building Blocks - 85 

V i solid wood (PI55, Communi 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMEt'JT 



brative Behavioral Objective a 



blocks in a constructive way 



blocks in an imaginative way 



1 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Teacher suggests building a long wall with card- 
board building blocks (no. >D1 Kurtz Bros.,p.155) 

Have children build towers. See how tall they 
build without falling. 



Let child transport ^locks in wheelbarrow (no. 673 
Kurtz Bros., p. 1*-.. for various activities such 
as house building, . lool building, etc. 

Verbal interaction of teacher throughout creative 
building activities 

Have Ciiildren make floor plan of hom.e using 
blocks, rug samples, and toys, each used to 
represent room child is building 

Use large table and surroiand with block walls to 
create a hide-a-way 



lOcks for dramatic expression 



Chij,d reproduces a scene of story read by 
teacher by making bridges, roads, etc. using 
blocks 



hildren use other types of blocks 
oys in continued block pZay and 
ed activities 



Provide more materials related to block play that 
will encoui'age imaginative play such as: 
a^^Unit Building Blocks - 85 blocks, 15 shapes,^^; 
Jh^^ solid wood (P155i Community Playthings) 



No4 



ERIC 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 

1 


Learning Activities and 


Educational toys (blocks) 
(cent.) 


Have children use other types of blocks 
and toys in continued block play and 
relate activities (cont.) 


b. Block Play Traffic Signs ( 

c. Small trucks and bulldozex 
Coinmunity Playthings) 

d. looden figures - 7 animals 
Comnunity Playthings; 8 ar 
D • 20 . Cornrnun j tv Plavthini 
towns - folk set - p. 30, 
things 




• 


e. Big Bam (2B396 Childcraf- 

1 
1 


Erjiioatjonal toys (lIorr.e- 
maldn/^ rrxiterials) 


Be familiar with homemakint; objects and 
their use 


1 

\ Teacher and child discuss diff^ 
name and their use in the kiti 
(Refrig, ;6507-^/; Stove ,f6506« 
Cupboard ./6505-W ~ Kurtz Broi 
include kitchen utensils and ( 
Tea Table & Chair Set - SffJ?) 

Initiate verbal expression of 1 
children perform 

Perform cleaning duties with h 
G/120, Kurtz Bros,, p. 151) i 
room. Teacher suggesting rea 








ERLC 







CREATIVE DEVELOFT/ENT 



ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



children use o<>her types of blocks 
toys in continued block play and 
ated activities (cent.) 



b. Block Play Traffic Signs (2B282 Childcraft) 

c. Small trucks and bulldozer - set of 6 (T70, 
Community Playthings) 



d, Jooden figures - 7 animals - farm p, 13 > 
Community Playthings; 8 animals - wild - 
20 y Community Playthings; 7 figures - 
towns - folk set - p- 30, Community P?^,y- 
things 

j e, Bjg Bam (2B396 Childcraft) 

i 
t 



'amiliar with homemakin^ 
sir use 



objects and 



Teacher and child discuss different objects by 
name and their use in the kitchen duties. 
(Re frig. ;6%'7-^i; Stove //6506-'J; Sink ,;'6504.H; 
Cupboard ,;'6505-¥ — Kurtz Bros., p. I30). Also 
include kitchen utensils and cookware. (Round 
Tea Table & Chair Set - 2H373 Childcraft) 

Initiate verbal expression of all activities 
children perform 

Perfoi'.^. cleaning duties with house cleaning set 
Qfl20j Kurtz Bros., p. 131) in play area and 
room. Teacher stiggesting real clean-up tasks. 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



1 

I Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Educational toys (Home- 
makirig materials) (cont«) 



Child rcle plays household activities 



Muoational +oyL 



Children create with construction toys 



Learning Activities and 



Provide clothes, shoes, hats, 
role playing (Note: have a fu 
(Self -Standing P-25676 Dick E 

Provide opportunities for new 
ties. Ironing Board - //■6705, 
Cradle - //6702, Kurtz Bros., 
(should be baby doll) Dydee 
2H14G Black - Childcraft; Ben 
2in63; Dcll*s High Chair 2H2^ 

I 

* Water in convenient place for 
clothes, etc. 

Store for shopping - Childcrai 
Puppet Stage (21)101 Childcrai 
put toys on shelves to buy an 
empty food boxes and cans (op 
, Educational Toy Money - ,f9^1t 

i 

I Interphone (2J378 Childcraft). 
I keeping area and another pari 
I works. 



Provide many toys that childrt 
construct using their own ±di 
toys are: 



a. 
b. 



Giant Tinker Toys - 90 p: 
Dick Blick 

Konnecto Blocks - B-2232: 



CREATIVE DEVELOPrffiNT 



Aistrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Ld rcle plays ho^^sehcld activities 



Provide clothes, shoes, hats, etc. to encourage 
role playing (Note: have a full length mirror) 
(Self -Standing P-23676 Dick Blick) 

Provide opportunities for new additional activi- 
ties. Ironing Board - ,^'-6705, Kurtz Bros., p« I3O; 
Cradle - !f^l02, Kurtz Bros., p. 13O; Lolls 
(should be baby doll) Dydee Doll - 2H139 Vftiite, 
2Hl40 Black - Childcraft; Bentwood Carriage - 
2f36^; Doll's High Chair 2H240 - Childcraft 



.dren create with construction toys 



j Water in convenient place for washing dishes, 
i clothes, etc. 

Store for shopping - Childcraft Play Store & 
Puppet Stage (2Di01 Childcraft). Children can 
put toys on shelves to buy and can bring in 
empty food boxes and cans (opened on bottom), 
j Educational Toy Money - ,!^9315 Kiurtz Bros. 

Interphone (2J378 Childcraft). Set up in house- 
keeping area and another part of room. Really 
works . 



Provide many toys that children can create and 
construct using their own ideas. Some s\aggested 
toys fire: 

a. Giant Tinker Toys - 90 piece set - C-2230400 
'^L \^ Dick Blick 



b. Konnecto Blocks - B-2232100 Dick Blick 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMETJT 



Concepts 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities ani 



j c. Play Rings - 2!>ai0 Childc; 

d. Rig-A-Jigs ~ 2'4312 Childc; 

e. Free Play Posts ~ 2M269 C 

! f . Tinkertoy - a-r5j58 Childcr 
I 

! g. Riga-Majigs - 2M^6l Child 

! h. Lincoln Logs - 81222, no. 

I i. Snap iall - Code 8;5102, n 
« 

I Pict'ore of animals ~ Peabody K 

i 

I Group listening activity to re 
1 scunds. Peabody lat ''P, Reco 

I Teacher invites class toimital 
I together and/or separately if 

j With sounds children act out a 
* sound. 



Educational toys (cont.) 



Children create with construction toys 
(cont. ) 



DrarTiatie expression 



Children will be able to orally 
reproduce animal sounds 



j Poem by Mary Greenburg - Peabo 
» Children imitate sounds named 
I 

j Teacher reads Animals of Farme 
j Book). Story may be repeated 
ate sounds in sequence of sto 



CREATIVE DEVELOP^Er^IT 



Lustrative Behavioral Objectives 
^ 


Learning Activities and Materials 


dren create with construction toys 

tit.) 


c • 


Play Rin^s - 2M110 Childcraft 






Rig-A-Jigs - 2'^12 Childcraft 




e. 


Free Play Posts - 2M269 Childcraft 




f. 


Tinkertoy - aiJjS Childcraft 




g. 


Riga-MajitTS - 2M56I Childcraft 




h. 


Lincoln Logs - 81222, no, 893, Hannnetts 
Snap //all - Code 8:^a02, no. 1102, Hairmetts 


^ren wixx ue auie xo craxxy i 
reduce aninial sounds ] 


Pict'ore of animals - Peabody Kit //P 

Group listening activity to record with animal 
sounds, Peabody Kit Records 6-B and 7-A 

Teacher jnvites class to imitate aiiimal sounds 



j together and/or separately if child desires. 
With sounds children act out animal including 



I sound. 



ERLC 



I Poem by Mary Greenburg - Peabody Kit, p, 92 - 

j Children imitate sounds named at end of each line 

i 

j Teacher reads Animals of Farmer Jones (Golden 

Book), Story may be repeated inserting appropri- 
ate sounds in sequence of story, ir- 

JO 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMEOT 


- 

Concepts 


Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 


Learning Activities an( 


Dramatic expression fcont.* 


- 

Children will be able to orally 
reproduce animal sounds (eont.) 


Individual children role playi 
while other children guess 




Children will be able to dramatize 
story action 


Teacher tells story of Three B 

Teacher narrates story and chi 
talking parts 

Children act out story, using 
Table could be used as bridge 


i 
f 

1 

i 

1 

f 

1 
« 
* 


Act out other stories using Pu 
Children wear them. Goldiloc 
Bears (Code Slkjl, no. llOl); 
(Code 81472, no, 1102), Both 




Children will be able to imaginatively 
complete an unfinished story 


Teacher begins a story by usir 
object. Example: stuffed axxi 

Teacher tells story developinj 
situation concerning the anin 


A/i i 




Teacher stops abruptly and asl 
happen 

Teacher records various ending 
charts and each child chooser 
prefers. 


o 
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CREilTIVE DLA^LOPMEMT 



Lustrative Behavioral objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Idren v/ill be able to orally 
produce animal sounds (cont.) 



Ldren will be able to dramatize 
ory action 



Ldren will be able to imaginatively 
nplete ar^ unfinished story 



I Individual children role playing certain animals 
} while other children guess 



Teacher tells story of Three Billy Gcats Gruff 

Teacher narrates story and children fill in with 
talking parts 

! Children act out story, using props and masks. 
! Table could be used as bridge. 

Act out other stories using Puppet Playmates. 
Children wear them. Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears (Code 8l471, no. llOl); The Three Pigs 
(Code 81472, nc. 1102). Both from Hajnmetts. 



Teacher begins a story by using a tangible 
object. Exajnple: stuffed animal. 

Teacher tells story developing a simple problem 
situation concerning the axiiraal shown. 

I Teacher stops abruptly and asks children what will 
happen 

Teacher records various endings on experience 
charts and each child chooses which ending he 
prefers. . 
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CRMTrVE DEVI^LCPMEMT 



Concepts 



Illustrative Beha\rioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



Puppetry 



Children vrill be familiar vdth puppets j Teacher introduces puppet "friej 
and their use j the children 

I Have puppet talk about self and 
j direct questions. This puppet 
throughout the class year. 

Teacher reada story using puppe 
Lcllipcp^s Lion" using a lion 

Children have opportunity to ha 
imitate simple movements makin 
dance, clap hands, shake hands 
8 animal puppets - S25 Coramvini 

ouildren are able to speak for 
simple expressions such as ^'he 
Puppets - 8 people puppets - £ 
Black - Community Playthings. 



i Child is able to use puppets for 
I creative expression - vocally and 
through actions 



Children in small groups use pi 
communicate. 

Teacher reads various stories 
children to use the puppets w: 

Provide puppet stace (teacher 
Play Store Cc Puppet Stage - 21 
children use stage to '^ct out 



1 Children make up stories 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Lustrative Beha\n.oral Objectives \ 


Leamin. Activities and Materials 
Jjeaming Acxivivies ana waxeriais 


Idren vill be familiar with puppets 


Teacher introduces puppet "friend" to talk with 


d their use 


the children 




Have puppet talk about self and ask children 




direct questions. This puppet visits children 




throughout the class year. 




Teacher reads story using puppet - "Miss 




Lollipop* s Lion" using a lion puppet. 




Children have opportunity to handle puppets and 




imitate simple movements making puppets how, 




dance, clap hands, shsike hands. Puppets - 




8 animal puppets - S25 Community Playthings. 




Children are able to speak for puppets using 




simple expressions such as "hello", "good-bye". 




Puppets - 8 people puppets - S30 'Jhite, S55 




Black - Community Playthings. 


.Id is able to use puppets for 


! Children in small groups use puppets to 


*eative expression - vocally and 


communicate. 


trough actions 






I Teacher reads various stories and invites 



children to use the puppets with the stories. 

Provide puppet stage (teacher makes or Childcraft 
Play Store Puppet Stage - 2D101). Groups of 
children use stage to act out stories. 



Children make up stories 
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CREATIVE DEl'ELiOFMENT 



Concepts 



Puppetry (cont.) 



Ri.y+hmic expression - 
movement and dancing 




Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Child is able xo use puppets for 
creative expression - vocally and 
through actions (cont.) 



Child is able to listen to music and 
determine rhythmic beat 



4i ^ 



Learning Activities and 



j Children may present puppet sho 



I Flay music and have children ir 
^ is passed around while music 
stopped when music is stopped • 

Use P. Mooney Stick - Peabody 
light and have children clap 
Blink out patterns. 

Use xylophone - Feabody Kit H^x 
jump when they hear note. Vaj 

Use drum (Rubber Head Tom TcmSj 
and have children jump to drui 
children clap to drum beat. 

Allow children beat simple rhy- 
(slow, fast). Take turns. 

Talking drum - beat drum to rh; 
name (first and last). Say ni 
then mouth the name, and fina! 
drum. Ask children to identi; 

Beat out rhythm of simple nurs^ 

"Mary Had a Little Lamb" and 
. ^children. Follow procedure ol 



CREATIVE DE\'ELOPMEJT 


1 

lustrative Behavioral Oboectives 


Learning Activities and Materials 


Id is able to use puppets for 
'eative expression - vocally and 
trough actions (cont.) 


Children may present puppet shows for others 


.Id is able to listen to music and 
itennine rhythmic beat 


Flay music and have children in circle. Object 
is passed around while music is playing and is 
stopped when music is stopped. 

Use P. Mocney Stick - Peabody Kit ,V'P. Blink 
light and have children clap when light blinks. 
BlirJc out patterns. 

. Use xylophone - Feabody Kit H^. Have children 
. j^P when they hear note. Vary the tempo. 



Use drum (Rubber Head Tom Toms, 2R191 Childcraft) 
and have children jump to drum beat. Have 
children clap to drum beat. 



Allow children beat simple rhytlims on Tom Toms 
(slow, fast). Take t\ims. 

Talking drum - beat drum to rhythm of a child's 
name (first and last). Say name with drum beats, 
then mouth the name, and finally just use the 
drum. Ask children to identify name. 



Beat out rhythm of simple nursei, rhymes such as 
I '*Mary Had a Little Lamb" and say with the 
J. .children. Follow procedure of //? stated above. !ji 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMETTT 



Concepts 



Rhj'+hirxic expression - 
rr.uveDent and daixing 
(cont.) 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Child is able to listen to music and 
determine rhythmic beat (cont.) 



1. 

ment 



'^11 have simple movement vocabu- 
, tools for expression in move- 



walk 
run 

leap 
gallop 



skip 

slide 

s\^dng 

x^addle 

sway 



Learning Activities and 



Use 3ide one of Rhythm and Gaj 
Little Ones - '<m-^kj> Childcra^ 
and "Johnny Over the Ocean'^ 



Use record series Rhythm is 
Record one • rhythms using oi 
first band is walking 

Children close their eyes and 
drum beats. 

Clap with drum beats 

i^uplicate drum beats , Icm 

Stand and m.ark beats with fee" 

Move ibout room - not in line 

Explore various levels - walk 
low as possible 

Discover all '^ways" of walkin 
high oil toes, knees bent, kn 

Continue this procedure with 
i_s Pun) for running, hoppir^ 
skipping, and sliding. Be s 
time and assistance when nee 
galloping and skipping. 



CREATI^/E DETTELOPMETTT 



lustrative Behavioral Objectives 



is alle to listen to ir.usic and 
mine rh^ahnde beat (Gont.) 



v/ill have simple mcvement vooabu- 
y (tccls for expression in move- 
:t): 



walk 

run 

hop 

J^^'r.p 

leap 

gallop 



SKip 

slide 
swing 
waddle 
s\;ay 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Use side one of Rhythm and Game Songs for the 
Little Ones - ZK^kJ, Childcraft - "Teddy Bear" 
and "Johnny Over the Ocean" 



Use record series Rhyth m is Fun (Bcwmar Record) 
Reciord one - rhythir.s using only drum beats - 
first band is walking 

Children close their eyes and Just listen to 
drum teats. 

riap with drum beats 

ruplieate drum beats on Tom. Toms 

Stand and mark beats ;vrlth feet 

Move ibout room - not in line or circle 

Explore various levels - walking high, walking as 
low 'is possible 



Discover all "ways" of walking - toes turn in, 
high on toes, knees bent, knees straight, etc. 

Continue this procedure with record bands (Rh^^bhm 
is Fun) for running, hopping, jumping, galloping, 
skipping, and sliding. Be sure to allow for 
tim.e and assistance when needed, especially for 
galloping and skipping. 
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CREATIVE DE^'ELOPMElNrT 



Conaepts 



Rlii'thniic expression - 
movement and dancing 
(cent, ) 



ERIC 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and 



ChiHwill have simple movement vocabu- 
lary (tcolG for expression in move- 
ment): ••• (cont.) 



Child will begin tc interpret music 
and put his own actions with music 



J Lse record '/2 (Rhythm is Pun). 
^ but are ncv; accompanied by raw 



Use record Rhyth m and Game Sor 
Ones, aide 2. "Hop, Skip, Jx 

Record '[3 (J^^^^ i§. 
bending, stretching, swinging 
body turning, and twisting. 

Other body movements describee 
The Remediation cf^ Lea rning . 
on Grop lotor Development. 



Use records, C hildhood R hythm 
iivans, box I'jiZ^ P.C. Branch 
Mass.) for music to be and di 
such as fairies, vd.tches, gl 
elephants ; seesawing , swingj 
rowing a boat. 

After children have had oppoi 
actions to the music, play t 
the record and have the chil 
music says to dc . 

Ask children what else the va 
maice them think of or feel 
act out for others if they 



CREATIVE DE'^ELGPMENT 



lustrative Behavioral rbjectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



dwill have sin^.ple mcveir*ent vouabu- J Use record /2 ( Rhyt hm is Pv^). Rhythms are same 



y (tcol3 for expression in move- 
nt): ... (cont. ) 



{ but are new accompanied by music. 



Ld will begin tc interpret music 
put his ov;n actions v;ith music 



Use record Rhyth m and Game Songs for the Little 
Ones, side 2. '*Hop, Skip, Jiimp to My Lou." 

Record Cf^^iJ^^^ i§, F^)* for movements of 

bending, stretching, swinging cf arms and legs, 
body turning, and twisting. 

Other body movements described and illustrated in 
The Remediation of^ Lea rning Disabilities , section 
on Gross lot or Development. 



Use records, C hildhood R hythms , C^^ries I (Ruth 
Evans, Box lj52, P.O. Branch X, Springfield, 
Mass.) for music to be and do different things 
such as fairies, \d.tches, giants, ducks, and 
elephants; seesawing, swinging, bicycling, 
rowirig a boat. 

After children have had opportunity to put 
actions to the music, play the various bands of 
the record and have the cliildren tell what the 
music says to do. 

Ask children what else the various types of music 
make them think of or feel like. Children may 
act out for others if they wish. 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



?Jhi^]:irr,ic: expression - 
r.overr.ent axid ciancin,^ 
(cont. ) 



2b 
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Illustrative Behavioral Ot jectives 



j Child can follow music and a story 
j sequence and put action to mui:io in 
] a variety of situations 



Children are able to move freely to 
many types and moods of music- 



Learning Activities anc 



Use Concept Records, Volune 5, 
I'jccept ional Children , for son 
ar^d motions that are clearly 
'issooiates, Inc. ) 

Use records in Dramatic Play S 
records per s^t, ,'^1 2R286; 
Separate story or activity or 
they are about such subjects 
shop, circus, farm, covjboys, 
and others. Teacher may give 
actions if necessary. 



Move furniture so maximum of < 
available 

Play a variety of music for s! 
twirling movements and many < 

Teacher may join but should vt 
children can get ideas but w: 
what she is doing. 

I Children may act cut rh^'thmic 
other. 

Use music that changes tempo 
times for free dance movement 
Pun, side 2, "Repetition", 



CREATIVE CE\aiLOP]yiEr:T 



ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



can follow music and a stcry 



ence an 



;.ut action to iiiu;::io in 



riety of situations 



Use Concept Records, Volume 3, Basic Songs For 
Fjccept ional Children , for songs v/ith actions 
and motions that are clearly narrated (Mafex 
dissociates, Tjic.) 



ren are able to move freely to 
types and moods ct* musijj 



Use records in Dramatic Flay Series, 78 RPM, 6 
records per set. ^1 2R286; H2 2R293; //3 2R206. 
Separate story or activity on each record and 
they are about such subjects as firemen, toy 
shop, circus, farm, covjboys, policemen, trains, 
and others. Teacher may give suggestions for 
actions if necessary. 



Move furniture so maximum of open space is 
available 

, Flay a variety of music for slow, lazy, rapid, 
i twirling movements and many others 

j Teacher may join but should vary her movements so 
i children can get ideas but will not copy exactly 
! what she is doing. 



i Children may act cut rhj'thmic expressions 
I other. 



for each 



Use music that changes tempo and mood several 
tirnes for free dance m.ovements. Use Rhythm is 
Pun, side 2, "Repetition". 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Concepts 



Ri^ytlimic expression - 
movement and dancing 
(cont« ) 



Rlijbhniic expression - 
RlTiythra Band 



\ 

I Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Children are able to move freely to 
mariy types and moods of music: (cont.) 



1 

1 

Child is able to determine and recreate J 
rhythmic beat I 



Child can repeat siniple rhythniic 
patterns 



2[) 



Learning Activities anc 



01 



Have children do a free moveme 
ribbons and balloons. Use 
groups of 4 or 5 children, 
on to ribbon at intervals of 
and hold on to a balloon on 
the other hand. Alternate m\ 
and slow tempos • 



Children have basic beginning 
activities in movement and a; 
ment with and use rhythm ins' 



Present simple sequences on b 
Bells 25-025-0027, CCM Schoo 
for children to repeat. 

All children have rhythm stic! 
no '.7T-205-AB, hamnietts) and 
rhythms . 

Let children take turns makin 
others to repeat. 

Use rhythm sticks as a group 
1 & 2 (Rhythm is Pun) . 

Use marching and walking rausi 
and C hildhood RJiJ^thms ) and m 
using sticks and feet to mai 



CREATIVE BEr;ELOPMKJT 



Lustrative Behavioral Cbjectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Ldren are able to move freely to 
ly types and moods of musicj (cent.) 



Have children do a free movement dance with 
ribbons and balloons. Use one long ribbon and 
groups of 4 or 5 children • Children can hold 
on to ribbon at intervals of 5 feet with one hand 
and hold on to a balloon on a long string with 
the other hand. Alternate music between fast 
and slow tempos. 



I 

Ld is able to determine and recreate ; 
^hmic beat \ 



Children have basic beginning to rhythm froii: 
activities in movement and are ready to experi- 
ment with and use rhythm instruments. 



Ld can repeat simple rhyth.-niv 
sterns 



FRir 



Present simple sequences on bells (Swiss Melody 
Bells 2>02>0027, COM School Materials, Inc) 
for children to repeat. 

All children have rhythm sticks (code 82256, 
no. */T-205*'AB, Hammetts) and repeat simple 
rhythns . 

Let children take turns making up patterns for 
others to repeat. 

Use rhythm sticks as a group with record numbers 
1 & 2 ( WijrtM .i£ ^) • 

Use marching and walking music (MijrWiin iji Pun 
and C hildhood Rhx^iHSSL) "^^ve about "the room 
using sticks and feet to mark beat. ^ 



CREATI\^ DEVELOPM^^ 



Concepts 


Ill\istrdtive Behavioral OLjeutives 


1 ■ ^ 
j LearTiin^^ Activities and 


R]:i:rthmic expression - 


Child can repeat simple rhythmic 


1 

» Use record Adventures in Rhyth 


Rhytliir. 3and (cant.) 


patterns (cent. ) 


r Ella Jenkins uses most basic 






; sticks - to introduce a varie 






J patterns, songs, and chants, 
i 



41 r . 



Child is familiar \d.th and can use the 
various rhyxhm instnaments 



; Introduce instruments by name 

; how to use. Rhythm Band Set 

; Childcraft). Maracas (2R128 

; Hchner Tambourines (2R108 Chi 

\ 
{ 

\ Let children try them and expe 

; sounds . 
< 

; Have children take turns playi 
; behind a screen and let othei 

\ Play instruments to records 1; 

i Move about room playing instn 

K 
I 

j Play marching music and have 
I playing instruments 



\ Use record, ,LeVs Have A gh^t 
Records), 

Have small groups make up and 
others, either with or withoi 
of record. 



astrative Bf^havlcral uojejtivei 



Learriiii^j Activities and Ifeterials 



can repea-^^ simple rhythrlc 



is fa.T:iliar x^th and can use the 
lcii3 rhythin instnoments 



Use record .A dventures in Rhythm (2R337, Childcraft) 
Ella Jenkins uses most basic instrument - rhythm 
sticks - to introduce a variety of rhythm 
patterns, songs, and chants. 



Introduce instruments by name and demonstrate 
how to use. Rhythm Band Set - for 25 (25468 
Childcraft). Maracas (2K128 Childcraft). 
Hchner Tambourines (2R108 Childcraft). 

Let children try them and experijr.ent with their 
soionds. 

Have children take turns playing instnments 
behind a screen and let others identify. 

Play instruments to records 1 5: 2 ( l^ythm is Fxm) . 

Move about room playing instruments 

Play marching music and have a parade while 
playing iiistruments 

i Use record, LeV s Have A ^jthm Band (Columbia 
Records). 

Have small groups make up and play music for 
others, either with or without accompaniment 
of record. 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMEInIT 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Child is farailiar with and caii use the 
various rhythm jjistruments (cont») 



To have all children join in an enjoy 
singing activities 



Learning Activities ajic 



Use song, "riake a Pretty Motic 
Music Your Own) . Substitute 
triangle, ping, ping, ping; 
etc, and use instruments for 



Start with simple, repetitous 

Sin.2: often and informally - n 

time, such as during playtim 

time, to fill in "waiting ti 
tion, etc. 

If child or children begin si 
this spontaneous singing* 



i Stress enjoyment of singing, 



Sins songs with finger plays 
M:ikin^^ XSiSi ^y^- (teach 

and cassettes available. Si] 
'»T;/all^ to School" - 
"Open, Shut Them" - 
":4ake a Pretty MotJ 
"IJhat Do You Do?" • 



^iJse record Flh yth rn ajid Game^ Si 
Ones. 



CREATr\rE DK^LOPMEI\rr 



.uatra'oive Behavioral Objectivt*3 



Learning Activities and Materials 



Ld is familiar with and can use the 
•icus rhythm instnaments (oont.) 



Use song, "Make a Pretty Motion" (p. I3, I^laldng 
M usic Your Own ) • Substitute words - Hear my 
triangle, piiig, ping, ping; Hear my wood sticks, 
etc. and use instruments for the sounds. 



lave all eiiildren join in an enjoy 
iging activities 



Start with simple, repetitous songs 

Sin,':^ often and informally - not just at music 
time, such as during playtime, rest tima, work 
time, to fill in "waiting time,'^ to get atten- 
tion, etc. 

If child or children begin singing, encourage 
th-LS spontaneous singing. 

1 Stress enjoyment of singing, not skills 

Sins songs with finger plays or actions to them. 
?feking_ ?^lisi£ Your Own (teacher ^s book, records 
and"* cassettes available. Silver Burdett Co.,). 
^^;/allc to School" - p. 7 
"Open, Shut Them" - p. l4 
":4ake a Pretty Motion" - p. 13 
j "TJhat Do You Do?" - p. 11 

*^ ij^'^se record Rhythm and Game Songs for the Ij.ttl£ 
Ones. 



vn 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMEr>IT 



Concepts 



Riiythmij expression 
oinjing (cent.) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives j 



To have all children join hi and enjoy 
singing activities (cant.) 



Child can use singing for creative 
expresi^ion 



Learning Activities anc 



Sing songs thd.t have story sec 
acted out. (Makiiig .^usic Yoi 
"The Old Gray Cat" 
"Go Tell Aunt Rhody" 
"Play Indians" - p. 

Play games with singing - "Ri 
record, Learning hs^ 'Je^ .^^jt 
Albuir. No, PC 7659 )V Record 
and activities* 

Let children sing individuall; 
do so. 



Sing a song vd.th the children 
childi^en make up nev; words o: 
School" (p. 17, MaJdJi£ T'lus j^c 
children suggest hew actions 
clap, clap, clap your hands; 
shake . . • hands ; wiggle , . . 
Do You Do?" (p. 11, Making 
i^/ords such as - './hat do you 
school, take a bath, brush j 

Encourage creative use of voci 
record, Rhythm and Game Sonf 
1,^2. Use" "Jack and Jill" - £ 
Milkman" - side 2. 

Let children make up their ow] 
music. 



CREATIVE DEVIXOFT'iEr^IT 



.ustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Learning Activities and Materials 



lave all children join in and enjoy 
iging activities (cont,) 



Sing songs that have story sequence and can be 
acted out. (Mal^icjg Music Your ^Own) 
"The Old Gray Cat»» ^- p/ l? 
"Go Tell Aunt Rhody" l44 
"Play Indians" - p. 75 



Play games with singing - "Rig-A-Jig-Jig" - on 
record, Learning As 7e Pla_y, (Folkways Records, 
Album No, PC 7659). Record also has other songs 
and activities. 

Let chJ.ldren sing individually if they \>d.sh to 
do so. 



Id can use singing fcr creative 
presi:icn 



Sing a song with the children and then let 
children make up nev; words or verses, "l/alk to 
School" (p. 17, Making ^^pk^ X^^y, ^^ ^^ 
children suggest hev; actions and words such as 
clap, clap, clap your hands; nod ... head; 
shake ... hands; wiggle ... foot, etc. "^Jhat 
Do You Do?" (p. 11, Making Music Yo ^ ur Own ) New 
words such as - './hat ao you do when you come to 
school, take a bath, brush your teeth, etc. 

Encourage creative use of vocal expression with 
record. Rhythm and Game Songs for the Litt le Ones , 
//2. Use* "Jack and jfll" - side 1 and '^^t's the 
Milkman" - side 21. 



Let children make up their own songs 



music. 



words andhJ 
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CREAriVE DEVELOPMaJT 



Concepts 



Rhytliinic expression 
Singing (cont.j 



Curiosity 



Illustrative Behavioral Cbjectives 



Child can use singing for creative 
expression (cont.) 



Children are curious about environm* :it 
and explore freely 



Le amine Activities and 



Teacher makes up a line or twc 
activity in the room. Let ch 
to their cvm tunes. Let each 
turn. 

Children and teacher make up 
group, perhaps about a holida 
nrasic supervisor write down n 
be learned and sung by group. 



Room environment 'rrust provide 
experiences and opportunities 
and discovery. 

Encourage children to bring ir 
interests them cuid to contrit 
of things such as bird nests ^ 
eggs of all kinds, seeds, shi 
vegetables, leaves, etc. 

Some things that enhance a ch: 

a. All equipment for sand ai 

b. Inviota Simple Scales (c- 

Geobc'ardl2^' (TiLM-29, Creative 
Small rubberbands (l4U»I-32, C] 
Large rubberbands (rd^-32a. 

Stem Kit (Houghton Mifflin C< 
i 

I Cuisenaire Rods (Cuisenaire C( 



crjIative development 



Aistrative Behavioral Cbjectives 



Learning Activities ai^d Materials 



Ld can use singing for creative 
)ression (cont.) 



Teacher makes up a line or tv/o about children or 
activity in the room. Let children sing words 
to their ov/n tunes. Let each who wish have a 
turn. 



Children and teacher make up simple song as a 
group, perhaps about a holiday. Teacher or 
music supervisor write down notes so song could 
be learned and sung by group. 



Ldren are curioui: 
I explore freely 



about environjT.ent ! 



Room environment must provide many and varied 
experiences and opportunities for exploration 
and discovery. 
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Encourage -children to bring in anything that 
interests them and to contribute to collections 
of things such as bird ne^ts, rocks, flowers, 
eggs of all kinds, seeds, shells, fruits, 
vegetables, leaves, etc. 

Some things that enhance a child's curiosity are: 

a. All equipment for sand and water play 

b. Invicta Simple Scales (g-9506600, Dick Blick). 

Geoboardl2" (l'IM-29, Creative Publications). 
Small rubberbands (l^''i-32. Creative Publications) 
Large rubberbands (r4M-32a, Creative Publications) 

Stem m (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Cuisenaire Rods (Cuisenaire Co. of Aiii. , Inc.) 



CmTIVE DETs/ELOPriETT 



CcnceDts 



OjocI OS i ty ( c ont . ) 



Illustrative Behavioral Objectives 



Children are curious about environment 
and explore freely (cont.) 



Learning Activities an< 



A 0 5 



: Easy View Magnifer - jumbo 3±z{ 
j Childoraft; 

Gi-ant Magnet (2P3'2i, Childcraf 

Aquarium with fish 

Gerbils in gJass terrarium v/it 
(easier to v/atuh animals tliro 
when in cage) 

^'^,t Farm (2N407, Childcraft) 

Color Faddies (2P128, Childcra 

Incubator (Chick-U~Bator, Code 
Kammett ' s ) 

Rocket EngjJie Model - scale mo 
Removable exterior casing (co 
4501, Hairimett^s) 

Library Center - all types of 

1 Childcraft ('/orld Book Compan 
i 

j Simple Machines - wooden (Ilamit 

i Inclined Plane (Code 4^)541, 

I Lever (Code 455>42, no. ^02) 

I Gear (Code 45|^43, no. 505) 

I '.^eel to Axle (Code 455^4, nc 

j Pulley (Code 45546, no. 506) 

I Gear Train (Code 45540, no. Z 

J riany and varied pictures 
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CIWiTVm LEVELOPIETT 



Lustrative Behavioral Objectives 



iren are uiirious about environment 
explore freely (cont.) 



Learning Activities and Materials 

Kaay View Magnifer - jumbo size on lege (2rT2l6, 
j Childcraft) 

Giant Magnet (2Pp'21, Childcraft) 

Aquarium vn.th fish 

Gerbils in glass terrarium v/ith screen top 
(.easier to vratch animals tiircugh glass than 
when in cage) 

\iit Farm (2N407, Childcraft) 

Color Paddles (2P128, Childcraft) 

Incubator (Chick-U-Dator , Code 86OCI, no. CH-l, 
Hammett ' s ) 

Rocket Engine Ilodel - scale model of Saturn V. 
Removable exterior casing (code 46o£l, no. 1^4- 
^1501, HamiTiett's) 

Liibrary Center - all types of bocks included - 
I Childcraft ("Jorld Book Company) 
i 

I Simple Machines - wooden (Hannett'a) 
i Inclined Plane (Code 455^1, no. ^01) 
! Lever (Code 45^42, no. ^02) 
1 Gear (Code 455^3, r.c. 50?) 
I '/heel to .Ixle (Code 45^44, no. 5C4) 
i Pulley (Code 45^46, no. 506) 
1 Gear Train (Cede 45540, no. 310) 
! 

• riany and varied pictures 



4" 
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L\RT III 



o ELfr Tr:r res orac ks 

EAKLY CfilLDIIOOr ErUCATION 07 TfiE RANnr.APrE,'^ 
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^T-'r r:.n L^oTIJG of rir^^LlL^ .TK^'S .V/^ /'^r/RLMG FOR r^:j'.T> 

•v^r:p parent;? :x.y al^c be rofeivei to D. -.;iCrVII"n LTJTL -G OF PU' ;LICIT10:J3 

?ooks 

Adler, :^ol. Tlio 7on-Vrrbil Child, r.pringfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 

A siniplified clinicil r^ide for parento, habilitaticnists , educatoro, 
phyGiciaiis, aiid nurGCS concerned v:ith the diversified problems and 
the problems and the habilitation of the child. 

Avery, /irie L. Hi^^jins, alice. Help Your Child To Loam If^w To Loam. 
An/lC'.'ocd Cliffs, iJ. J. : Prentice -li all", 10t2"'. 

Contains a su^^ested hoTic training program for yciui.^rsters , to be 
directed by t^ieir parents. 3ome of the ideas could be appropriately 
ust 1 ;;ith many preschool hai^.dicapped children. 

rianton, /i Ilelpful Guide in the Ti;aining of a Ilentallj/ iletarded 

Child. :Tevj York: lAriC," V20' Lexington' Avenue', l^K^L ^ 

\ collection of 3uj::e3tion3 for the care and training of retarded 
children, .activities are classified by mental age levels. 

Flod,:ott, harriet I', "ent/^lly Retarded Children. St. Paul, l-innesotar 
T/niver.'jity cf 'IlMnesota Press, 1971'." 

•\ I'-^^actical gi;d Jo in raising mentally retarded children. 

Children's Fureau. Feeding thp ^duld ^^ith a I^ar.dicap. VJashington, D.C. : 
Supt. of Docments, T^GPO", if'i. ''' " 

Covers problems and sugjesticns for training handicapped pre- 
schooler in fepdir:5 Likills. 

Clevelfind 3pee:3h He-irins^ Cent<^r. Your Child^^'s ^Pj^f oh And IIow To Improve 
It. Cleveland, Ohio:: Cleveland HpeeVh* Hearing' Center .* ' ' 

\ helpful booklet for parents. 

I'yb^^ad, G. The ''lontally F?ndicappe^^^ Child_IJnder Fiye_. Fact Arlington, 
Te::aj '[ational As;.coiation for Retarded Children, 2709 Ave. i'. 

Factual and honest information f^r parents of the mentally handi- 
capped child vj.dor five. The booklet gives practical help to the 
partntc with behavior managomentv understanding, acceptance, fuster- 
m^^ groTth in indop^wlcnce rir.d self-sufficiency, etc. 

'in, G. Foi; To ''cyclop Yojar Chi 1.1 '3 Intelligence, ^■^ayr.e, Pa. 1^}G37: 
./->oar^:i .ublJcatiw^3, ^J\h FlchordV Foad," Y962V 

L-jok to liOlp parents work -/ith their pre-scliool children. 

*F'i: ^'Oik, lizaboth G. I'eacr.ing Fontcsspri in 1hf^ 'dome. Tet^ York; 
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^L'lli.iay, Carol. The V"i3U?,lly Irraired^^Mld, 'Jrojrth, Tx^^-^iTiirig, '^^^y?J-pTP£P^ f 
Infancy t;^ -V.^fjV --^>>^* Loui:^villP, Ky. ^:?'C('^: In?ti^?t lonal iTaterials 
Reference C\-:iter, /jnerl.?an Printin^^ House for the Flin-i, Frankfort 
Avenup, 1"71. 

This booklet gives ri'^ctical infrrmation on the care, training, r.nd 
instillation of th^ visually irr.paired child from birth ij::til entry into 
a fonnal 3chool progz^am. 

Hogsett, 3.Ct. Airlinf, "^FJ^PPrFX^^PP. .^PF, P^^,. II^^^AV^-TIE^^ .^Pil fiisa bled , 

Chica^jo, Ill\VNat/l:aVtVr 3ea*l Soc\* for iViV^' Children" mci Adults, IO71. 

Survey of p^lioipg and procedures of 22 domestic airlines in relation to 
providing air transportation to handicapped and di3abled passengers. 

Kelly, Edv7ard J. Corrmon Sense in *'hild Raisin^Ar. Denver, Colorado 80222: 
Love Publisiiing Co. , 1971. ^'^ 

This book is gooa for pr^rents of normal and handicapped ohildi^n 
seeking corunon sense information about ^hild raising. 

Kirk, S.A. Educating Exoeptional Children (2nd Ld/). Boston; Houghton 

r:if f lin,' 1972. ^' ■ 

A basic text on the various handicaps - and gifte>dness - that occur in 
childiiood and youth, r f particular interest to parents of the pre- 
school handicapped is the section entitled, "A Guide to Agencies and 
Organizations Concerned with L\xceptional Children^' on pajes 4^1-A'52. 
This section '^cntains specific addresses as to where parents can obtain 
infonr.aticn and service. 

p:irk, S.A. You and Your Retarded Child: A i^armal for Parents of :)ptardpd 
Childrc-n/ '(2nd i-fd.') F acVf i c F^coks, l-^r^V" ' 

A good ^asic manual describing the various problems faced by parents of 
the rt^tarded and offering suggestions for child care and ti^aining. 

Langdon, Grace. Your Childjs Play. Chicago: national I-'aster Seal Soc. for 
Crippled Childr^^n and' Adults , ijyf. 

Provides suggestions for parents of physically handicapped children in 
plarj-.ing play for their childr^^n, play inter^^sts, play materials, play 
arrangements, ar.d friends to share in play. 

Molioy, Julia C. Te-.chinp; the RejLarded ^l^j-ld to Talk. Mei>j York; The Jnhn 
:ay Co., fri ^J-^st Tlsth jV 'cVt, 19^1. * 

This hook's njrpos*^ i>3 to help parents and teacnprs of very ycung 
retard^j'j chliiren vjho have not started to talk or vtLo talk poorly. 

Katie Ari3ociabicn f-'T Retard'^d TLildron. 't ]IelpJ\ii Guide in the ^'raitiijig 
a >ntally ,;eVirdpd ^Aill. "'rj In,ti-ouV WaVV^^GllV 7iti'r'i;al ^" 
\S3sj:'LtiVn for ^;:f■•^.t•ded "'"^i'i Idren, 2^0 Avfnu^ F-:. .,ast. 

A 'jookl^t dorjlgned for the -^se r,f p-ireuts as v;oli as physician:;, nuryea, 
tf^-a^hers, so^.iai viorkors, p.T/chologists , and otliers in the field oV 
TisultM.g, ev'-r>)tion, ano tr-.i! n.g the men'-aliy r*^tardf"I chili. 

9^ i 



'iXr3. Lejjimiri/; VaLc. ?etl\03Afi^ . \ JXl-l ; "irrPo, ^latic-nal Institutes 



A v-jry i:-' .ul booklet tc r'^^r^ntj of .-^hilii'en having dif ''i julties 
learning to t-ill'.^ 

Gcierice R.=»3earc»h '.33ociate3. \olrin.:; Jhildr^^n Talk Petter. Chioac^o; 3r»ience 
Reseai'ch AssociateSy ^7 */. Jrand Av<^nue. 

A helpful boo.-^ fnr parents. 

.'rr.ith, ^avld \J. :/i]3on, >lnn Vsper. Tho Child vjith Dovmja S^ypdrome 

y'-'pi\r,p\±cn\ Philadelphia, Fa. 1?1C5'/ '.iV^^. SaimdeVs' Compaiiy / Vest 
'/acihington Square, 1973. 

Hiis 11. an exoellent book for parents, physician3 and persono conL^enied 
with th^ education and care of the child with Dovjn'3 Syndrome, ^'he 
br^ok pr<^sent3 information aboit the genetic causes of Poiv^i^s iL^^ndrome 
ai.d describes the features of the condition that are comcn tc most 
chil.lron afflicted with it» 

"pock, Lerri;o, '^0. Jarin^ for Your Ilisabled Jhijd. 'Jew Yorkt 

MacT.illan Co., 15^r5. 

A bah;ic handbco': for parents ar.d ^thor.^ i:,^^.^^ved in rearing a handi- 
capped chili. 

Gtevenj, "^.D. \ ■^■Lr?h, J.'.;, A Far^r:;*: A'1)^>'atioji Serie3, Gai^delinos for thc^ 
R\ture, '-'eiebral Palsy, /^v/ York: United Cerebral Pals^y /isjoc. , 1959- 

1'. booklet deoi^'ioi prirnarlly for parents of cerebral palsied children 
but '^ovors pcint3 and '^onceri.s of ii:torest to any parent of an excep- 
t i oral ^hi Id , e . . dir? jr:o n i c , rr.ed i c al dvan ^ 3 , source s of he Ip , 
services , home treatment , etc. 

'r.iv^-rsity of Illinois ProGJ. If You Have a^ rpuf fi^ild. ''rbr:na. .111.^ 
■r.iversity of Illinois Fi-es;; , 19^5. 

Th^s booklet presents ar. excellent collection of helpful hints to 
mothers of pr'O-scbool d<^af chiloren. 

Van I^iper, C. "^Ji?. l^.'V-K* '^'^'*'' York: Harper and P-rcthero 

Pubiir.iirTSy \j 2. J.Jrd Street. 



P;jir:ph_lej._s_ and^ yp-J-^}?}-^. 

•'sso:. ?rf^^^ ^.A^vJi.'-L ^.T"^ -y^i^X *I^v; York: The r>::oc, Pro.:;s, 

Ro..>Bf^llor " YaW,' 'l ''V.-^. ' Vrl^c"-' * .2.^0 

\ ^ f ^ I K X ^ f r a 1 ; ' L L s f' i" j s i r. the h'^-me to p re p ar<^ r. child f C' r 
T^hvO^ a'-^' i /.t j < 'I Lr.'^ '*c i.^air.*^. rva'*'h iicrr.s olphabot 

ri^'t;rr--jy r.ui'.r.p r* ^^har^^ :r ''l ip': iat,J 7f'> rrH^^^i'j a] s , funes, and cth^z' 
s.s':^::* Jor.r' f >r jvarr-n''/! '^o r^^viy Ir.fii.' -^hiid f'^r s^hnr>i. 
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r^^amrton, i.'". c Gall, 'S..l\ I'ds.) "j.VJcalioii f^r' the rarpnt3 of i^xrepti'^nal 
Chil.hvii/' Roriu::-:; of ^'ive '^,rt"ijle3 froin the bcok^ ^r5VV\^ Mj-l^.^^A^P 
for th-^*^ • r^/*^J-">ArP.V.'' ^^o.^'ton, r>"i^^er Sc-^r^^eanr, 1?55« 

The five ai'ti^lps ar*^ : (1) The Imrrrtanoe of iTduoation frr Paretits of 
r:xcepticnal Ch: lv:ren by .^t-'^.ld; (T) "elf Understanding for the Parents 
'^f Handicapred Children by xlichrr.ond; {'}) The Parents of Exceptional 
Jhildren by Ilcht, (h) The C^rc^^'th and DevelcpJii^^nt of jTxoeptional 
Children by Jollies; and (5; The rrosolirol Excerticnal fiiild by Carlisle. 

Levris, P.iv?hard 3. ''The Rrain Injui-^ed Child", Chicago: I^aticnal Society for 
Cripple! Children and '.dialts, i/est Ogdcn Avenue. 

In this pamphlet, ?!r. Lev/is describes the brain injured child and the 
nature of his handicaps from the parent's point of vie\7. 

I'ational Association for Retarded Children. Cental Retardation 'f^^jvs. 

\rlin/:t on, Texas, 760II: The 'National •Association for Retarded Children, 
27c 9 Avenue E. East, 

A monthly newsletter ^onc^min^ national nows about retarded children. 

Perj^oylvania Association for Rptardod Children. "Fenn's Kessagp". Harris- 
burg, Fa. ; Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children, &20 Payne- 
Shoemaker F'-uildin' . 

This parr.phlct includes st3te information concerning retarded children. 

Perinsylvania r'opartrjK-nt of '.'ideation, Hex Tll> Karrisburg, Pa. 17126. 

The follouing are ill^i^orntive titles of inexpensive pamphlets 
available f'^r parents, 

"A Guide foi- Farpnts. . ducable 'entally Retarded Children" 

Guidp for Parents. . .Traina':lo I'ent.'illy Retarded CI:ildren" 
"A Guide for Farpnts. - .Visually I-<andicapped Childr^-'n" 

Tublic Affairs "orr.ittpe. Fubli^ '.ffairs Parnplilcts. *'ev; York: Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, Jvl • 'ark venue :S^uth. Current Iss'ues. 

The f'.>llo:/in;: ar^; iilu::tratl70 titles of inexpensive pamrhlet^ 
avaiJabl'^. for parent'^ of handicapped preschoolers; 

" r.-'.t r/uould larents .j-rTool From Children?" 
''Your ' ^ary'* 

*':he ;':ctard^i Ghilrl Gc- ts Ar^.^dy for Gehool" 
•'Your "hil'l's '.iToticn.?! 'V-alth" 

t'> ^ : Yo'jr Child GtartJ to '^>chocl" 
"Cr: id^-ipline Your ^hild" 
'•"r.J^y Yo-r 'h.l'i-. -e.; i, aj.d V 

Aer a F^:. jiy ra'^r-- -.r-pr 
""or*^'bral IaL*3y - 'v^r-r^ "^'^i/; than Aver" 
" pil^ r>^,7 - ''.'-'ly^s ■ ni'our a^mr^ ^''U-t 1 rolC 
"A'-'rJOUs >;C,a] rjli/^n m ' hlldr^'rC 
"F* r'''^rC.' s ^ ud<'^ '"A! Idr*"!*'?? Visirr *' 
'"Ir/ GV>ry C^* ;Mr;o 1- Fr/ ;hrrpAy" 

'^0 iV'lp YoJi' ! ir d ic'jpi ^''i CAilrC 
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r-i.pt. cf A-^ouinent.^- ChilJren's DiU'oau Panrlilets. 'Jashmgron, D.C.: U.S. 
Govz. Tr±nt±:xy, ?ffice. Curi-ent I.^suog. 

Tho fDll-v.inr are illustrative titles of useful publications for 
"Infant Care" 

"Y^ur Child Prom '>.e to Si:-:" 

"The Mentally Retarded Child at Home" 

"The Care of Your Child's Teeth" 

Tliese I'jlders are also available: 

"The Fresehool Child Jho is Flind" 

"The Child 'Jith Cerebral Palsy" (Also, Epilepsy, ?Iard rf Hearing, 
Cleft Palate, l^ieunatic Fever^ ilentally .\etardcd, etc.) 
"Your Frematui^e Baby" 
'Che Child Vith a Tlissinc '^rni cr Leg" 
"The ::ongcl^id Baby" 
"Your Preschool Child's Eyes' 

3upt. of Pccjurrients. rilild. ^fX^A'TPJ^R?. .^A .O^^A^^A'^-.^Il^. -^X^^^Pf. PP. 

Children ar^i Yputh". * 'aVhVn/jtonV P.c".'; ' uVcV ¥cvxV Print ing Off ice / ' 
Ciu-rent IssT.e. 

'Jrite to rsC'P'' fcr current publications and price lists. 

Villiarns, Heverly G. "Your Cliild Has a Learning Disability - :Tiat is it?" 

Chicago: llatirnal .faster .>al Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 W. Odgen /vo., 1771. 

This 16 pa'^e parr.phlet describes the s^Triptcms, the need for early 
identification, and remedial suggestions for pai^ents and teachers of 
chil'Jren with l^amin: disaldlities. 



Jpunials 

Clapp, L.^. ('id.) 'Toj^ ^l^yiew. ''althar^, Mass. ^ ^70 Totten Pond Road, 1972. 
Subscription - ..>2.00 pe^^ year. 

A new uri'ial irhich r'='viev;3 f^cncepls and nev/ developnents in toys for 
children. Includes articles such as Letters to Editor, Readers 
.Service;, bri^^f reviev/s of n^v: toys vdth illustrations and other-s 
relat*^* 1 \o 'J:e U3<' of play and tcys in child development and education. 

Pjy-r.d Corp. The ;r-ep;i:nal Par^\n; . Poston, Mass.. 2^4 Beacon St., 1971. 
.Vjb3crir>tio:i - nor year, 

A nev; .journal f^r-^air,: on the lack:^ ^f ran sing a child \:hn has a 
dioaoii Lty. -^rM'^les fc us on such Itens as parental concerns and 
probl^\:3, rf s«^-ar^,h prc^r^os^ roligiru and tlie handicapped, psy- 
c } . o i o ■ 5 -jy ^ a 1 s 0 0 " J 1; . : , c • c • 



It 1 

B. A^riiTArED LUTJilCr OF rii.'^LlC \ :L0;^:) l\:R t'R0br331Qll.^J^ 

(Some pi^ofessio:ialr> ma:' 'iIgo be reTe^-ced to i\. Vi ^'f/Ll^TED LLjTLIG OP 

FbT.Lic :rio.:3 r...: -^c;. 

1. General 

American iscoc^ation of nptriu^tt'^r:^) of the - >lind National Cpnferonoe on 
Preschoo] 3orv:cc.i I'or ViGU.-^lly ' indi capped Children s^^.d. ."^Iheir 
Faniilif'3. :>t. Lo'^iss JVrn. ..Jon. of Instr. of the Blind, 19^5- 

Gives 11 papers that vjere presented at the conference. They deal 
with what cm be donf^ for visually handicapped preschoolers, 
HiGthods in definin,; blind, role of pG'liatrician, couiz3e!l»ing and 
cornniuiity resources. 

/imericaja Foundation for the Blind. The Pre-Scliool ^^f/]^^}-P}\ phil_d. 
r,e\'j York: ^jnerican Fovjidation for the Blind, 1969. 

Shovang the need for early intervention, the characteristics, 
problems, and restrictions of the deaf /blind pre-schooler are 
!nentionod. 

-\jcline, V. Dibs: In Se/irch of 3elf. New York: Dallpjitine Rooks, 1964. 

This book deals v;it)i a boy's antisocial behavior in the classroom, 
and hovj he finds hJnsclf through the help of psychotherapy. 

r3an..'js, Tina han^-^y.^e^ and Ienmin£ ^l^^P^SS?^ .^iif. ^F^T: P^A^FX^ 

Child, uith >urriculv]/. Gu:i']r>. iJeu York: Applet on-Century-r':rofts, 

19f'3. 

Comprehensive coverage of i'lontif ication, assessment, curi"iculi:mi 
plannin/:, methods siT-^'z-ostions . hoim training hints, and other 
materials ir: prograirjning for prcscnool h'. ndicapped children. 

B-^.teman, D. Temporal Le' rnin^t ■ amm^.ions^ in I^'^'rly Ieariiin£ Serie_s. 
3an Rafael J Calif :rr.ia: Dirnensions Publishing Co., I968. 

r.u/^gestions for traehin:^ the concepts of time to young children. 

Beard, P..?I. ^ji Outline of Pia-et'o ^^^yp}:S^Pp'^PPS'^^ ??IPi^S^?r7'y. '^PP 9^y^!^PP'Pp. 
an(i Teachers . I'^exj York; Basic Books, 

'\ text discussing? Pia^^et's six child development stages. .'^Iso 
contains reference material. 

Bereiter, C. I'jigelmann. .j. Jj^achin^g Di^ad^^^ 

Preschool, i'ov; Jersey: Prentice-Hail, 19^^6. 

Detailed coverage of t^ar^ning Tn^^^hods and curricula for pr'^ecbriQi 
academic iearnin*^ hosed on the oonti*uvoi\sial direct vei^bal instniotion 
appi'ua^h. 
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Txaniner^ r.:id xoiTrets ever l,00r rojearch stuaien cn the shaping 

hui-i^i. belnvic:" frcn: ini'^uicy to 'uiulthocd^ Tresonts a convincing 
ar/inoiit on ho^-; vitally ir.p-^rt.-nt the firat few yearj of life are 
and tb.e rel twd nco 1 for preschool prcgi*a:P3. 

rinhiTi, P.L, Teaching the ::etardt 1 Vi.nially Handicapped. Philadelphia ' 
J.T^. Sa^onders Co., I?c9. 

Gear'^^d for profession ^ds and parentf:, too. It is a useful guide 
for methods 5 and materials in self lielp and acaderr.ic I'eadinesc; 
skills. 

3recken!'Ldje, r^ari'^n ;iurphy, flargaret N. Groirth old Pevelopnent 

cf the Ycimc niild. (oth ed. ) Philadelphia; ' Saunden/ CoV, 19^9- 

'■ji excellent book on -^rovvrlh and develcpipent pf the cliild up to the 
aje of five years. Focuses on physical, motor, intellectual, emo- 
tional, ?.nd social development in the family and other settin::3. 
Contiins a co.r.prehensive listing of pertinent films ^ 

Cal.iT;oll^ "The x7a.ticnale for Early Intervention", j xoeptional 

Children. Vol, y. , /o. 10, oumrrior, 1970. 

This article ^^ivos an extensive review of the historijal dt^velopment 
cf c'jrly childh'^od education and its research basis^ 

Conn'^r^ P.P, : Talbot, /..jl. ^ui I xperi-'aental Curriculum for lyun.^ T^entall/ 
iletarJe-^ Children. Y-^rk: "^^ureau of Publications , Teachers 

Colie-e, Columbia T'niv, , 

Outst'inding ocmpreiiensive curriculum c :ide covering ' 11 areas of 
developm.ent iir.portant in the education of those \/ith early child- 
hood handi'^aps. 

i>pt. cf Health, Ed., ^ "Welfare. ..nvircnmental Critei'ia ' Preschool 

Lay Carr^ Facilities. ^"shington: ?ept. of Health, Ed.',' '/elfare, 1971. 

\ basic vjcrl'ir '; document for educators, administrators, architects, 
.and desigr.eiTj v;ho are developing preschool day care ''^cilitios for 
m.entally retarded, disadvantaged, and normal children, it provides 
plorj.ing and K^sign g^uide lines for the creation of a physical 
envirorjTier.t uhich v/ill effectively implement the preschool program. 

worrard, [\ Teaching Ails and Toys for Handicapped Children. Wasliington, 
T','".; CcuTx^ai for i^xncpMonal Children, I96O. 

it ho gh tiie toyj x'ere oidgiually grared for pr^^school cerebral 
y^aloiod childrerv, they c.:n be used with all handicapped children. 
Cirf.:t-ionj fcr ^'^j/j^rjcti.--:; and mctnods for us^' are include.lv 

■//b'fad, 0. ' La'^'rcsiW', ; arly Chilihood rducatj.cn is 7 :>:^ential to 

tbr' H;'jidir^'5tjj;eJ. 'ev/ 7ork: d. ^.ii.C.^ \2C> T,ryiij,_don avc^ ICh; 

■>ef:oribo3 th-^j b^^r.fits a Mt.H i p:;];i.f'd child vjill roceivo from 
njr.:<',ry o^h-ooi v/ith p-mphnsir: on the j.^uppra'1 ive rc l'^ tnil cr^\ bo 
Pl-y^ 'J by p^-r^n-^s. 
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" avly Lliildhjod Papers ri-c:?p:ired at the /jmual Intomati'^nal Com^ention 
of the Council For JLxeertiona] Children (43^^', Chicago, 111,, 
April 19-25, 1^70). Arlington, Va.s The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 197^ • 

riseussions of materials and use with the multiple handicapped 
preschooler are included, 

rrbersole, M, et.al. Steps to Achievement for the Slow Learner_. The 
Slpy^ Leamjer Series. Columbus, Ohic: Chas. I,. Merrill, 1968. 

A good guide for teachers, etc. containing a curriculum for pre- 
schoolers. It contains step by step motor activities for achieving 
a ^oal. 

Exceptional Children Conference Pa^-^rs. (Mev; Orleans, La., Dec. IO-I3, 
19b9) Arlington, Va.s The Council for Ljcceptional Children, 19^-9. 

Pour sets of papers cn: Early Childhood Education - An Cverviev/, 
Curriculum, Environmental Influences, and Training Persozinel. 

iii^iel, K.C. Lan_^aa_t;e Piotivating I^pe£^iences for^ ]fo Van Nuys, 

Calif . 2 Don Piece As5ociatesVi9S5'.**"* ^"'' 

Ijcperieaces and lesson plans for teachers to help in stimulating 
languaf^e and in acquisition of language. Included aro scales, 
check lists ani profile sheets. 

Fisher, D.C. The ?^pntes3_^ri Manjoal for Te_achers aiid Parents^. Cambridge, 
Mass.? Rentley, 1964. 

Discuss-ion and illustratiojis of i'lontessori methodology and use of 
the apparatus in homes and schools. Considers nature study, 
discipline, and obedience for the youiig child. 

Furman, R.A. (-M.); Kataii, lainy (..d.). The Therapeutic -Tiyrser/^ School; 
A Contribution to the Study and Treatment ojf Enptipnal liLsturbaoic 
in Youn/^^ Chiidren. IJev; York: Intemat^. lal Universities Press, 19*69. 

rx;scribes the Hanna Prekina Sohool, its policies, procedures, 
cbjeotives and program. The role of the nursery school is explored. 
Sc is the treatment and interaction of mother and child. 

Ge-rr.an, G.::., '^t.al. rWelopip,:^ J^ai/.iii^g FLeadiness; A Visual -r-'lotpr- 
To,ctiiG Skills Prof.raifi. Teacher's Ilanual. Manchester, iMissouri? 
I'i^>]ra^Miill,* lOC^. 

T:.ro'j'jh visual, motor and tactile sl.ills, activities for readiness 
ar^ ^:ivcn. 'Lhey h^^lp balance, eye-hand coordination and perception. 
The materials and f^quipment needed are mentioned. 

Gorior., The 'oaL;Tr. of a Pre-SchoGl ''L^-amin^j Laboratory'' in a 

F^'hab i 1 it a 1 1 0 . 1 Center. * :tev; York: Institute o'f Rehabilitation Hed. , 
ic.vj York University, 19'^^9» 

Tl]u^.-^,rat^d booklet sho:;in^j dosicn approaches for stimulating the 
1^'arrdng of the yo^^^.>^ haj:.dioapXjed child. 
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Gray, S., et.-^.l. *^ho Uwly Trainin.: Fro^ect Before First Gradp. "Jpw 

Ila:! i no cf e '.uo:itional tcj:xniquc3 aiici materials for v;or]:in:r v;ith 
groupj Cl y^vn:; Ji^vHivantac^'^a oMl'lren, 

Hiilliiay, ^\ riip Vipyiaily I_:nraire:l viiild: Groirth, Learning,, ^^y^\^PPPPS'^ 
Inf'iny/ to School l/:c. louiavillej Ky.: Instractlonal Materials 
AC^^^rence renter for Visually Handicapped Childi^en, 1970. 

IVvelcpment of the visually i.npaired is desjribed and contrat'ted 
tc iicirv.xl development. Tlaterials and services are m.^ntioned. 
n^i reeled to teachers and parents. 

Iia.rrls, C-.'/. Lrinyj^OL^.c for the Preschool Deaf Child. Mev; York- Grune 
\ otratton," 1*971. 

.>'Phasi:.e3 the need for parental involvement and ^'^''-idanco, trained 
professionals, pro^-^rains /geared tov;ard developing :.eanin::ful 
laxi^ua^e, and ccnsideraticn of the xzhcle child, 

Harris, G. - eber, L. " :abie3 -^ith Ilearin^: Losses". Volta Review* 
v'ashingt-n, :j.C. i ■ ovc-ber, 1:567, Coh-60[\ 

Thi:j article c-^/nt-^mo succ^^^i^icns for stimulcatin;: residual 
hearing ani start! i; lanciaage^ 

IKrtv.p, V. 1- 3i/:cthor'jill, (Cd.) The Youiig Child - rievieijs of 

hecearch. -'Jhin/jtoa, 'sJ.: ..'ational f^ssoc. for Education of 
Young ::hiidr.,n, 1>'7. 

rpsearch-bao'-d booh li'^-ussinr the effects of adult social 
r^^inf orce-^ent , role ta.rin:, articulation uevelop^ient , leamin.^^ and 
prcbieTi solvinc beh-iviois on yovjic :'hil'lron .ai::d the r-i'x'ects of 
a i^res^hool prc^irain on culturally d^^prived chil.lren. 

HesSjR.D.:*: ^ear, R.M. (^^'^.) -"/^vi^ly Dducationi Current Theory, 
R^3ear;.'h, and Action. '*hLca:;oi Aldine Tublishinc, 1*968. 

Confer^n^e pax^^^rs ccnoernin^^ socialisation, stiiTiulatian, lan/juage 
develoTjraent J :r.ater:.al influences and evaluations of early education, 

::od:^s^ ''.L. , ? eCaridless , li.R. / Gpicker, II.H. jJa/Tiostic Teachin.^ 
for rrepchool Children. -rliri^:ton, Va. ^ ThV CoTmcil for 
"'Z'^f'pticnal Children, 1:/71. 

r<Lcoaron-V)ar>rr^' dia'^Tt^or^tic r imoul^jiri program do signed to improve 
th(' c->;_itjvej < ,o+jo!-'iL, anH r^^latcd 2?,arrAnr^ probleTos of the very 
'J'j'aTj: h -n ^-j ^'-^pp'' 't ^'hiJ 

llor^.or., ]\ . *^:or . ;no .s ' ra'.io:. iv-a-'hjn^ for Par<"2xb;j cf \'^ry Youn;: 
>af :.;J.drf^ . ai/i.^lle, 'jf^c..: ^'i^l :;ilke.\son Hearin.; 'v/.d 
'^pc'- :* *>'n-U'r, .VY. >. 

A pro^;r^v. //her*^' j^a.-cnt'; are i^iuy.t to pcrticipate in tivaininc 

very your.; ^I-^af nhildre., in tb^. h:i. The pru-^ran includes 

f v ;u'j > ■ sso'io^: r -.j/l i^^^^lar f'u:±Vj vijits to tb.e cent-r. 
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Iluiit, J.WcW lntplli.:,oiicf -Lnd ijcperience. :Iqv York; I\cnald Press, I961. 

Co:riprGhe:i5ive ti^o.^tise on the theory and practice of U3inc 
experiences to educate the intellijence of young chiLtren. 

Hymes, J,L. Teachinj the 3hild Vnder Six, Columbus, Chxc : Tlerrill, 

19c O. 

An interejtin;; and forv/ard lock at personnel and practical 
approdches to early education in nursery schools, kindergar+ens , 
day care centers, community action programs, and related devpl^p- 
mcnts . 

Jordon, J,R, (Cd.). exceptional Children, Vol. 37, No. 9, May, 1971. 

Special .journal issue devoted to the excep^ional child's early 
years, 

Kamee , M,3, Helping Youn'::; Children Develop Tjangiiar^e SkiIIs ' A Book 
Activities, ^.rlingto';, Va.s The Council for Lxoepticnal 
ChiidrenV l'968. 

'Jspeoially for disadvantaged prpschrclers. Derived from ITPA. 

Katz, L. i,arly Childhc/^d lilducation as a piscipline. Urbana, 111. 2 
i:RIC Cl^^arinahouse on Early Childhood Education, Sept., 1970. 

Defines and illustrate-?! the complexity of early childhood 
education. 

Kirk, 3, A, Lducatin:^ Exceptional Children, (2nd ^d.) Bostons Houghton 
Mifflin,* 'l9'/2', 

k basic text on the nit^jre of handicapping conditions and the 
education of these v;ith hrt-ndicaps. Covers leaminj disabilities, 
speech handicap, gifted, mental retardation, hearinj problems, 
vision handicap, orthopedic and health Iiapairments and behavior 
disorders. Inoludes a listin^^ of agen^'^es and organizations that 
serve the handicapped. 

Kirk, 3. A. ^: Johnson, G.O, Educating thp Retarded Child. ITew York • 
Houghton riifflin, 1951, 

Chapter 7, *^A Pres'^hool Program", outlines the key elements of a 
cuin^iculum for the preschool retarded. Applicable also to pre- 
schoolers vdth other handicaps, 

Melby, A, Behavi^orajL Objectives Curjriculum Guide - A T/ansitional 
Prf^-Pir^^L Gradf^ Pro^'iram, Doylestown, P-" , ; Bunks Coi^ty Public 
SohoolsV 197^*. 

A diagnostic teaching., curriculum guide based on cognitive-psycho- 
motor behavioral objectives ar.d activities. The preface notes that 
the program ,N/as dcsiroied, developed, and tested over a three- 
year period as an f=>xploratory-pilot curriculum project for child- 
ren identified as potet.rxal fai^ureo. 
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ooca, cina aaapting environment. 

probleoa, evaluati™rSapr™^t^'"°f "^"""cation of 

rtoit, Rznehai-t, Winston, 1970. 

Beth Stephens, pi mJs^ *nj°""« "^t^rded" by Mill 

'dentally Hetard^d" ^.^^ So^:^^:'lJf'^^ «>e 

3han,.^.._ 1, CMld.., ,1,,. .e„ y,,,, ,.p. 

S!pt'.entTd:;S^„:°^f °' ai,«d to 

3heperd, G. "The Early ^-^duca^inr m ^• 

on Exceptional Children Vol ^ ^"^^"^^^"^ Children". Pocus 
- .. WlWen. Vol. 3, i,.o. 1, Harch, 1971. 

Gives an overvip'-/ nf +1,^ -j.- 

research center^^oacMn^3t^°"^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ involvement, ,nocIel 
in Pro.r^3 of eLn/^^^r;^-^ ^Ped.^^ "^^^^^^^ 

'"'"''S D;y1o^tl97-C - '^^•^■^•^Wntall;; Yo^.g. New York: 

s'^c\^\iSiL^rsfs.e'rsr^' °' ^-^^^e, 

areas. /•>.perts^ave .^^ifte' c^an.''^^^^ '"'^^"^ ^^^^ ' 

inrztten chapters dealing with their expertise. 

Supt. of Documents It ' <^ 

.^-P.hP.^,pt,;-v^Li^^^^^^ 

':ov,rs .ncen. ato.a«e, a.. .i„i„, ^^^^ 
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U.S.O..'. opecial Project: A Teajn Teaching IV^cticuiri for 7eacher 
Preparation in Ilultirle Hajidicap3. Jashville, Tenn. : George 
Peabody College, Augiist 5*1, 1971. 

?^aterials include: Teachjjig Materials ^^ath directions for con- 
struction of then, Ilotor projrain vTith ideas for techniques and 
re\;ardin3, and self help skills id.th behavioral objectives for 
teachers. 

';eintraub, F.J. 'Recent Inforcement of Law Res^.rding the Identification 
and l^dacational Placement of Children", f'p.cus on Exceptional 
Children. 1972. 

Discusses recent decisions in using certain pre judical I.Q. 
scores, liability of the evaluator, and the placement of children. 

Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Welfare. Ciirriculum for the Preschool 
Child. ERIC Document, ED Ol6-l4l. ERIC cYearinghouse on Early 
Childhood Education. Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois, 1967- 

Detailed outline of a preschool cui'riculuni covering self care, 
body usage, social adjuatnent, basic loiowledge, and self express- 
ion. 



2 . J o um a 1 3 

The listing below contains the name of the journal, the address where 
it can be obtained, and, in sone cases, subscription cost- 

A:IERICAM education, U.S. Dept. of Health, Ed., and Vfelfare, Super- 
intendent of Documents, L'S'I'O, 'Washington, D.C. 20402. Ten issues 
04.50. 

AI'IERiaAI'T EDUCATI0:J.-\L R::3FA'ICH JOTtriIAL, 1126 l6th St., Washington, D.C. 
Q.uarterly, '.8.00. 

CHILD DEVI^:LCPIEIT, Society for Research on Child Development, Inc., 
University cf Chica,,o Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 
60657. Quarterly, .20.00; single issues, >6.00. 

CTIILOHOOD EDUC,-TIG:f, Assoc. Childhood Educ, 1200 Fifteenth St., lU'K 
V/ashin3tGn , D.C. 

CHILDRKI TODAY, Jupt. of Doc^jnents, USGPO, V/ashington, D.C. "2.00 per 
year. 

EDUCATIOIT AmD TRAP" JIG OF Til*' ^^.iTIaUJ^ RETAI^jED, CEC , l-Hl Sc. Jefferson 
D^'.vis Hv/y. , Arlington, Va. '>5»00 per year. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD'^ET, C^X, l4ll 3o. Jefferson Davis Hv.^. , Suite 
Arlington, Va. ^10. 00 per year. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDPJ^I AB3TR;\CT3, CEC, ikll So. Jefferson Davis Hvjy. , 
Arlington, Va. 
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TIiE EXCEPTIONAL P4?£MT, Psy-.^d. Corp., 26k Beacon St., Boston, I^ass. 
'512 ,00 per year. 

FCCUS 01] ZriiPTIOyAL CHTLI"^R?:i, Lcve Tub. Co., 6635 East Villanova PI., 
Denver, Colo. m0.50 per year. 

JCL^IAL OP CHILD PSYCHOLOGY "3D PSYCHI/lTRY MD ALLffiDDISCIPLETES , 
Jour-.ial Dept., 'AajcACll House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, 
Hew York IO523. Quarterly, ';?J)0.00. 

JOL^JAL OP LIl^RUniG DIS.VSILITIES , Prof. Press Pub., Room l4lO, 5 N. 
VJabash Ave., Chicago, 111. vlO.OO per year. 

JOLT^^IAL OP iTDRSERY EDUCATION, IJat. Assoc. Nursery Educ., 155 East Ohio 
Ave., Room 200, Chicaco, 111. 

MEi^PTAL RET.'^ilDATIOH, ^j\I^lD Pub. 3ales Office, ^9 Gheridan Ave., Albany, 
N.Y. )7.00 per year. 

riETTTAL RETjJoDATION ABSTRilCT3, 3upt. of Docunents, USGPO, l/ashinston, 
B.C. '4,50 per year. 

riERRILI.-rAIi.r.R ^'JARTERLY op BEEiAVIOR -'\ND DEVELOPWIT, Merrill-PaLner 
Institute, 71 Ferry Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48202. .)6.00. 

M0N0GRi\PH3 OP TILE SOCIETY FOR RESEARCH ON CHILD DEVELOPI^K^TT , 5750 
Ellis Ave., University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111. 6o637. 
Bi-nionthly, a2.00. 

TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRE:^ CEC, 1^11 So. Jefferson Davis Hv/y. , 
Suite 900, Arlington, Va. ^5.00 per year. 

TODAY'S EDUCATION, National Ed. Assoc., 1201 l6th St., N.^^, 
Washington, D.C. 200^6. 9 issues, .?1.05. 

TOY mVIF^jl, Ed. a Bus. Offices, 470 Totten Pond Rd., ^'^altham, Mass. 
02154. ''>2.00 per year. 

YOU"NG CHILDREN, National '.ssoc. for the Ed. of Young Children, l629 
2l3t St., N.N. , Nashington, D.C. 20009. 6 issues, 05.00. 



J) . 'Joy ;s 1 e tte ]?s 

CrllLDREN OF TIC SILHiT NIGHT 
Source: R.M. Campbell Associates 

Academy Avenue 

Saxtons Rivor 

Vermont 05154 

A newsletter published in the interest of de-^f-blind children on an 
international basis. Contains such items as feature cirticle, 
pub^.ications list, film revicv/s. Directories, etc. 
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lOc-k. ot. ^.'ha:l^\3 .look Rd, 
Zi^ \nri5 IlisGourt 6"^0^4 

« 

Reports research nev^s from thp 7 research centers of the national 
Laboratory on Larly Childhood I^ducation and information from the 
Central riid\^e3teinA Regional Education Laboratory's curriculum 
research prograjns, 

Dj.RCEL rr^'SLETTER 
oource" D'-RCFP, Pearody College 
I'ashville, Tenn. 

Periodic newsletter describing the actitivites of the Peabody College 
Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education. Includes 
listings of current niblications covering various areas such as 
curriculu-n, parents , home visits, etc. \^rite to above address. 

ERIC/ECE iriT'SLI-^TTER 

Source/ Educational Resrui^ces Information Center/Early Childhood Education 
805 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 6l301 

A periodic nei/sletter covering a wide range of relevant aspects of 
early child}"^.ood education, i.e. day care, curriculT^un, methods, and 
materials, parencr, research, etc. *^^rite to above a"''res3 to be 
placed on mailin list. 

HI AD C.TAR7 IT'^SL^.TTER 

Ppiirce; Head Start ilevjslotter 

Office of Child "development 

Proj3ct I'cad C^tart 

Dept. of Health, Education, and E'elfare 
Washincton, D.C. ?02^1 

This newsletter reports on current profjrams and activities directly 
concerned v/i^h Head Start. Of interest to ail preschool educators, 
as v/ell as lead Start personnel. 

TitE I"rEiu'LTjL\RY 

Source: :lid .\tlantic Rer;ion SEITIC 
Geor^^e '-lashington Univ. 
' Fashington , D.C. 20006 

Periodic ncvjoletter of the 'lid Atlantic Region which serves a numler 
of staten^ including Pennsylvania. Contains current articles on 
\arly Childhood Tiducation, curriculiom, methods, film and book 
reviews, and related information. Good item for keeping abreast 
of current nei^s in Special Education/Early Childliood. 

EATIO^JAL CO:i:iITTEE PO:i TrlE D:^Y CAEC^ Op CHILDPJ/iS IIJC. ilFiSLiJT.sR 

Source-: Eationol Conjiiitteo for the Day Care of Children, Inc. (IICDC) 

1V\ East Z2 A Street 

i'CM York, .:.Y. IOOI6 

Teds nev:slebtcr reports on all phases of day care for young children. 
It should be of interest to p eschool adminijtratcrs, teachers, and 
practitioners. ^ 
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pu2>i - ^n-n/ FiiE;;:i:ooL rrucATJo:: ;^::slztt;:h 

fouiver "!ulti.Tedia EducatiJii Inj. 
11 '.Jest 42nd 3t. 
Mew York, M.Y. lOC^S 

Pn' roDorts on innovative programs, research, publications, and 
activities ±i\ the general field of prenchool education. Of special 
interest to preschool program directors and teachers. 

SESAP'E STREET IIEl-ZSLETTER 

Sources Chlldrens Television V/orkshop 

18C5 Broadv;ay 

New York, i:.Y. IOO23 

Newsletter on thp current status of the Sesame Street television 
prosrain for yo'-uis children. 

ERIC CLE/lRHrailOUSES 

Three excellent sources cf publications tor professionals are the ERIC 
Clearinshouse listed belo-.r. Information about the types of material 
available and lists of pu.,aication3 on early childhood education and 
haiidicap r.ay be obtained by uritinc directly to the clearinghouses. 



EISADV/u'FAGED ( • '..:1C ) 
Columbia University 
i'eacners College , Box hO 
New York, 11. Y, 10027 



Ei'J'XY CHILfflOOD EDUC'-TIO;: (ERIC) 
University of Illinois 
805 yest Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, 111. 618OI 



EXCEPTIO:iAL CHILDFEII (ERIC) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
ihll 3o. Jefferson Davis Hioh-.'?iy 
Suite 900 

iriincton, Va. 22202 
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Infant-roJJlor -l.;3t^;.\'-?:^^oat 

vov aosessneiit of children bet\cen the a,_oo of birth to 2k months, it 
13 reoommcnJed that the following annotated li^r^in^T be obtained: 

Guthrie, P.D, ITeasureo of Lnfant Development, An Annotated Bibliography, 
1971. "^^ 

Source- Heal Start Test Collection 
lilducational Testing Service 
Princeton, N.J, 085^0 

This very useful booklet covers 4l measures of develonment 
:ippropriate for use v/ith infants from birth to 24 months of age. 
Included are tests designed to measure motor development, cognitive 
growth, intelligence, naeutal health, social rrjturity^ and concept 
attainment. Illustrative test titles include tl^e -Apgar 'I'esti, 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development, Cattell Infant Intelligence 
Scale, Griffith Scales, etc. 

/u-iR's L^omouAL Di:^/r:LO^^"ii.JT survey (aids) 

Sources Priority Irjiovations Inc. 
P.O. Box JjH 

Ckokie, :^lli.:ois 6"076 

comprolicnsivn for\: for parents to fill out concerning their 
child's dovclop::ieut . 



Preschool i-ssess-nont 

30k:£j 1j:st c? j.\sic coi'T'm 

Source: The ^syo.xOloGica^ Corp. 
30^^ ..ast 45th St. 
, e\j York, ~:.Y. 10017 

Staridardised test desio"ned to measure children's mastery of 
concepts necessary for achievement in the first years of school. 
Available in t ;o alternate fon.is, A and B, and requires about 15 
to 2i} minuter^ to aoiTiinister. Concepts measured cover Space, 
^uantity, Time, and ^'liscellaneous areas of dcve"* opment. Helps 
tc:icker identify faulty concepts held by child and suggests enrich- 
nciit and remedial instmotion needs. 



CALI?or:'I. ? aiSCHOOL 'iOCTAL CO'-'-r^'lTniCY scaij: 
Source. Oonsultin- Ps:/choloii:ists Press, Inc. 

^77 Co]lp^:e AvenMO 

I J.I0 ; Ito, (Ailjf. '>'i"^.0C 

'V ;>0-item teacher's ritin:*; scale .i^ivin:^ objective evaluations of 
rjoci:il competency in preschoolers. special feature provides 
percentile norrriS for children from hir^h ind lovr occupational levels 
for four age /-jroups (by sex) frorp 2 years months throu/vh 5 years 
6 months, ^iseful for din^^'nosis, placement, or evaluation of the 
rroschcolers developmental ^ -repress. a 
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Del rionte ^xesearch Tarlc 
Monterey, Calif oniia <^59^-' 

Pictoral type test ';hich call? for no verbal response and a miniimjm of 
motor response. .he test is i^ibimed and uses perceptive discriminations 
involving color, sliape, size, U3e, number, kind, nipping parts, and 
symbolic material. The child answers by selecting the picture in 
series v^hich is different from, or unrelated to others. 



DljViER DE'/ELOPr-n::JTAL SCREE rma TiloT 

SjDurcjB! Ladoca Project Publishing foundation Inc. 

East 51 st Ave. end Lincoln St. 

Denver, Colorado 80216 

The Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST) is a device for detecting 
developmental delays in infancy and preschool years. Tiie tost relies 
en observations of what a child can do and on report by parent who 
laiows the child. The test items are placed inco fotir categories; 
Personal-Social, Pine rioter Adapti^''?, Language, and Gross Motor. 



DE^;EJX)PrKITAL PROFILE 

Sjource: Psycholo^^ical Development Pi^blishers 
7150 Lakeside Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Multi-dimensional inventory of skills designed to assess a child's 
development from birth to preadolcscence. Individual profile depicts 
child's functioning in terms of developmental arje level by classifying 
his particular skills accordin,'^ to a£;e norms in five areas; Physical, 
Self-Help, Social, Academic, and Communication. 



FIRST GR/VDE SCivEl-JJllIG T\:/r 

Source; ^Tierican Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publishers Building 

Circle Pine.^, i!ln::e9ota 550l4 

This ins-^r^u: lent was df^veloi^ed to identify those children who would not 
m.ake SLifficient progress diarin.f; their firut year of school to be ready 
for sec -.d grarlo. Th*^. test is untimed and separate booklets are given 
for boys and [firls. 
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FROGTTG DEVHLOKeiT^L T::ST OF \T:SU\L PERCEPTIC'N 
Source ^ Consulting Psychologists Press 

577 '-'Ollege Avo. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 9hyjf. 

A diagnostic tost covex^,:s these areas of vi^jual perception in the pre- 
school child: (1) 2ye-:m^r Coordination^ (2) Figure Ground; (3) 
Form Constaiiu^, (^0 Positira in Space; (5) Spatial Relatiors. Iloms 
established on chilu^^en be'y^rcen the ages of j end 9 years. It is a 
paper-pencil test which may be adniinistered individually or to groups, 
4'^ ^ taking less than one hour. Tjggcstions and materials are available to 
^. provide specific remedial prv^grams in each of the 5 areas assessed* 
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HaV/IhoiTi i'. 2 

Viv^criau, Australia 

Desir^ied to aide in identification of children '.;ith potential learning 
diffic^Mlti('S and indicate areas of development where rcLiediation is 
needed. The items co/e>- self -identity , haiidedjiess, directionality, 
viGual motor coordination, rhythin, opeecn, lan^mage sequencing, 
aequeiitinl :-.ernory, lan^nje association, behavior and attentional 
diffi?ultic3. 



ppypp.^"' -^-^^erican Guidance Services, Lnc. 
Publishers ' Buildinr- 
Circle Pines, T^innescjta 55(^14 

Aji indi/idu:.l test of /crtal and nonverbal nsntal ability in earl^^ 
childhood requiring yj minutes or less time. Gives an estimate of 
intellgience as early as iG months and is useful v/ith a wide range 
of intellectual abilities. Should be administered by qualified 
psychologist. 



I-ICTGR-. CADr:iIC-r''.R'^.FPT'V,L (:W:-?) SKILL DJ^VET/)PMEIJTAL CliECKLISTS 
SjDj-irce: M-\-P Project 

Arin Jnteraediate ''::it 

Coi^rthouo':- 

Indiana 3 PeiLnsylvania ] 5701 

This che^^.klist is designed to provide the teacher of rjultiply handi- 
capped children with a behavior-oriented evr.l lation of the child's 
existin';; motor, academic 5 and perceptual sVAlls. 

p.':.oODY pictupj: voc/LBUi/.iiy tzst 

pource: /jneric^L": Guidance Services, Inc. 
Pubixjiiors ' 3i^i] dinf: 
Cirnlo Pino!?^ Mlrinonota 53014 

An individual test of verb?,l Litcllicence takinc 15 minutes or less 
and reauire::. no special trainir..; to administer. Kcsults ^iven in 
terr/iS of ir'':;ntal af/es, stan'-Jard score I"/s, airl percenuil.'S. . apvcially 
useful vdth speech impaired, cercbr-.l palsied, rnen-cally retarded, 
/jithdrvr* an: djLStractabls youn/-; children. 
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PRErRi?L^RY fko?tl:^ 

Soui'ce: Science Research uscoclctes^ Inc. 
Cilice go , 111 ii 1013 C 06 11 

A simple ratinj device by rhich a p^'-i'^i^^t communicates kitowledge of his 
child to the teacher. It provides specific information about the 
preschooler in the areas of self-care, classroom management, skill 
development, lc,n-uagc development, and experiences. Can bo used as a 
diagnostic teaching and counGelin6 device. 



rpu- SCHOOL .'OTD kwsziioi^s.Tl'j iPZFJPo^:i\i^ci: vrxCri^u: 

Source: Reporting Service for Children 
563 v/estvic ; -ive. 
aidgefield- N.J. 07657 

Inventor>^ based on Havighurst's coicept of "developmental tasks" in 
vjhich the child's performance is evaluated by the teacher' 3 dix-ect 
observation. Designed to identif^r pupil behavior levels in Social, 
Intellectual, and Physical areas and point out deficiencies and 
readiness for nc-.; learning. Scoring includes profile chai*ts that 
permit specificity in behavior measurement and prescriptive teaching 
based on the- concept of "measuring the child against himself. 



PruZSCHOOL ATTAHf.ZITT RECvJllO (RESK^'JH EDITI'JN) 
Source; '^.merican Guidance Servlf^os, Inc. 

Publishers' 'juilding 

Circle Pines, ■Iinne.:'-'ta 55C1^ 

A preschool scale of dev-^lopr/x '.t covei'ing ambulation, manipulation, 
rapport, communication, rcr?poiir. .oility , information, ideation, and 
creativity. Given oy observation and interview and takes 20 to 3O 
minutes. Can be used v/ith noraal childi'on or those with physical, 
mental, or social-cultiu'al handicaps. 



PRESCHOOL nimroRY, R:.visi:n edition - 1970 

Source: Education?;l Testing Service 
Princeton, ^:.J. 0B5^0 

i-n inventory developed by Dr. Bettye n. Caldv/ell that ,^ives an indication 
of a preschooler's level of development in a variety of ba^ic skills 
and concepts regarded as necessary for success in schoo"* . Requires 
individual administration and takes no mc~^- than 15 minutes. Age 4-6. 
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PIlTbCMOOL LATTGUAGE 3 J- 

Scuivo' Charlc:^ i:. -leiTili :vl:li^^i:::S Co. 
1~;00 -ilvu»:i Crec\ ^rive 
Coliri?i.:j5 Cliio 4^.Jl6 

Designed for ciildren of all ajo3 \;h:) r.re r.C'ovric:! to be functioning at 
a prejchool or primaiy lan^ua^e level. It i3 a:: experimental instru- 
nient to be u5?od to asGoss lanTi.':f';c ctrent^ths and deficiencies. It 
should be individually adniniotci'ed. 

PRESCHOOL fyCREEMHIG FOR IIR^KLJG I^m \^oI;AL ACI'ITY 
Soux'ce : Tenna. Iledical Gocicty 

Taylor B;i,T^iS3 A Erford Rd. 

Lorioyne, Fa. 170^3 

A kit which constitutes a complete hearing and vision screenin,^ program 
for preschool children. Kit includes pre-screening publicity materials, 
infor.nation on vision and hearing standards, specifics of the screening, 
sa^nplo fon-ns and related materials. Best used in coordination i/ith 
the public school medical service pi'Ofrajn. 



PUPIL r\te:g scau-: 

3ovxce: Gi'*'jne cc 3tratton, Inc. 
757 rnird /.ve. 
Ilev; Yorl'.j ::.V. V-ni7 

Ta±3 is ascreeain, test for i^Ientifyinc children uith learr.ins 
disabilities developed l-y H.:i. Tlyiaebust. It covers these basic 
leaminc areas: (1) /.udit^ry .:omprohenci on* (2) Spolrcn Luncuarej 
(■^) Orientation; CO "'o:or ''-ooi-Iinat.. jn; (;) Personal-Social Behavior. 
De3i[^?:Gd as an assessmoiit c.o?.:r.-^n f ro. ^ ^rdch prescriptive teaching 
strato,3ie3 may co developed and iiaplerientcd. 



5CHD0L rJADIiJE::3 oUIVAlY 

>3urce^ Consuitin/: Psychologists Press 

577 ^olle;;e \ve./.ie 

Palo Alto, ^^alif. >'^+?0O 

7:i3 i^ a paroat-aaninistercd device for judging a child's readiness 
for :cind.orc"rten. It provides subtest scores on 7 skill areas I'cquired 
in school and a c.icoklist for ascessinr; the child's social :naturity. 
J' cperu?l feature ir- 7 pa.rcs of specific sugr^estions for the narents 
at ho'X- to expedite the child's skill development for school. P.equires 
at lee::t jvera^-o ir.telli^ence on the part of the pax^euts for effective 
use. di'if^.ostic teachir^g tO' " :or the teaclicr. 
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sciii-iv^n^G r::oc:j?uiiJS f?:. v l:;CH00l.::3 ;.:d rJb^iLS school 

Souz-ce : Priority I:i::c \\\ tic:ic y Inc • 
P.O. :^o': 792 
jllcokie^ Illi:ioi3 COOJb 

A 2S-page booklet describm;; vaidous: procediu'^GS and tecimiquGS for a 
plan of early ic^ertification of children iiho are or may experience 
learning or behavior problt iin in school, ^'seful as a basic reference 
in early childhood eH.ucation projra:.:3. 



SYT-rn'OM-'TOLCGY -^ITO IDETJTIPICATIOi: OP A CHILD 'llTbl LuARI^HIG DIS.'IBILITIES 

itli^\n:3LD ZDITlOil) 
Source^ Priority Innovations, Inc. 
P.n. Box 792 

Skokie, Illincis 6CO76 

Checklist format designed to serve as a guide in recocni^>ing and 
identifying specific aspects and areas of classroom learning problems. 
Covers all major areas of chiid^s development, e.g. ph/sical, perceptual- 
motor 5 coordination, speech and heariUoy vision, behav.-or, attention, 
memory, et<^ • 



TEST COLLECTION - (SIX) Ih^XD f.T.M.T COLI^CTIONS 
Source ; Educatioixal Testin^'^; ^^er\r.cc3 
Prince ton , / • . t • 0 l^k- ) 

(1) Assess irty^ the y.ttitT.dcs of Yo'j::/^^ Childre^^^ School 

a report on assessmer.t of attitudes in youn^ childreu. The report 
describes tecimiqucs of attitude :.inso;jsment. 

(2) Lafic^ia/:e .ppye^lqument Tests 

An annotated bibliography listing currently available laiiguage 
development ueasures fur preschool and lower elementary grade 
children, 

(3) Measures of Social Skills 

An annotated bibliography concerned with a variety of social skill 
mcas^ores appropriate for use ^/ith childrcr* from th<r projchocx Iv vol 
through third gre/Je, 

(4) 3 ejf -Concept I lea suites 

An annotated bibliography dealing v/ith a variety of self-concept 
measures for children from pre-school to ^rade three. Many of the 
measures emphasize the child's conception of himself in the school 
environment. 

(5) school Readiness [Measures 

-Ji anjiotated bib'Jiofr^ophy on currently available f^cneral school 
readiness measures • 




(6) Tests for -^i/'^-:>p.f'^\-in/ LlUliren 



-'-ai 'umot.ited l^ibli.-rrr'nhy liatiu.: currently available instruments 
appi'opi^iacc for use \rit]\ opcuiish- speaking;; cliildren. ':ea3ures in 
such areas as intel] i;o:ico, personality, ability, and achievement 
are included r»nJ r!epa:'itc indexes -i^ro provided. 



TtS':^ rOUJiCTlCU - tests FCR the TIKJIALLY RET.ulDED 
Soui'ce: Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, II.J. Oft?4o 

.'imotated bibliography of tests available to use with the mentally 
retarded. Includes descriptions of the tests and addresses where they 
may be purchased. 



TEST COLLECTICv: - TESTS TO IDEiJIIFY LT'Arii^irJG DTaLBILTTIIS T> CEl^DFxI-l^i 
Source: Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, II. j. 08^40 

ilnnotated bibliography of tests available to use vdth children with 
learning disabilities (preschool to grade 3). Includes descriptions 
of tests such as Valett E^cyelj^pne^rtal Survey of Basic Learning Abilities 
and v/here they may be pu- :;*ha3ed'. ^ ^ 



T.II.R. ?EPJ<-'CR:.r'j[CE PROFITiC FOR oEVi RELY Am ICDERATELY RETAIUDED PITILS 
Spuj?ce t Reporting Se>'vice for Children 
563 Watervie-'/ Ave. 
Ridge fie Id, II.J. 07^37 

The T?IR Performance Profile for Severely and -loderately Retarded Pupils 
is an evaluative scale for pupil performance based upon teacher obser- 
vation. It is designed to identify performance level cf pupil in a 
wide variety of daily activities fourid in the curriculum, such as 
social behavior, self-care, communication, practical skills, body usage. 



J-XUZTT rr.C;:TOAY OF PRU^i/^RY 3KILU3 
.3purcp : Fear on Publishers 
Davis Drive 
Belmont, Calif. 9^1002 

'j: inventory excerpted from Valett's Prescriptions for Learning which 
is designed for use \rith Kindcr:;arten and transitional prirnar'y children. 
Covers 30O primary s]:ills in sucli areas as self information, body 
id^^ntification, body spatial relations, copying designs, alphabet 
and ni.mnber printin,;, s:,^ibol matching, countm;:, cirav:ing a mian, etc. 
Provider diagnostic data .;n skills brisic to success in the ^irst f*ev; 
gr' des of school. laterials also available on prescriptive-rem.edial 
teaching as fcllovz-up to use of Inventory « 



'ffiCHSIER FRl'SCMOOL .^Z'D TRll^l^iY SC.. LE OP I;:TELLIGr:OE 
Source: The P^yohological Co:'iX-^:\ition 

304 East 45th Street 

rCew York, iOCl? 

An individual test of intelligence for use \rith children between 4 and 

Contains five verbal and five performance tests and yields 
separate Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 10 *s. Must be given by 
a qua^lified school psychologist. 
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AS til: T'lG IS b::it (1968) 

27 min. ; Black and Taite; ^ental sO.So 
Source: Pennsylvania State t.iiversity 

Au io-Visual .lids Libx^a^y 

University Park, I A l6802 

A discussion and demonstration of a training project carried out at 
Central TJisconsin Colony and Training School. Subjects involved in 
the project were severely and profoundly retarded. 

ARE YOU RK'iDY? (19^8) 

34 'min.; Color; Piirchase '!)250.00; Rental SI2.5O 
Source: La l^e Films, Inc. 

159 East Chicago '\ve. 

Chicago, ILL 606II 

Sho\7S activities of a group of young Dovjn's Syndrome (Mongoloid) 
children in a prescriptive teaching program based on the Illinois 
Test of Psycholoinguistic /ibilities. Shows skill sequences in 
increasing levels of difficulty. 



BECKY (I960»s) 

15 min.; Color 5 Rental 

Source: Stuart Pinley 

3if28 Mansfield Road 

Lake Barer oft 

Palls Church, VA 2204l 

A. film on the role of the retarded child in the family setting. 
Useful as a discussion tool vri. th parent groups. 



CARE OP THE YOIjNG RETARDED CIIILD (19^5) 

18 min.; Color; Purchase ';;;225.00; Rental ;)15.00 

Sp;jrce: International Pilm Bureau, Inc. 

* 332 So. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, ILL 6o60^l 

Pilm depicts series of feeding sequences comparing a normal child, 
a retarded child of the same CA, and a noraal younger child. 
Illustrates the value of early assessment of the infant in order to 
insure a proper feeding and training program. 

CFA-DUi TO TFE CLT.SSROOM (1970?) 

25 min. ea. part; Color; Purchase O61O.OO (both parts) 
Source: McGravj-IIil? Pilms 

330 ye St 42nd St. 

New York, ^lY IOO36 

Two-part film ovex^iexang the rationale and need for Early Childhood 
Education programs. Originally done as a TV documentary, the film 
revie\js contemporary research and erperimentation of Infant-Toddler 
and Preschool Program.! covering suQh areas as Cognitive Curricul\am, 
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Gensory-i'Ictor Stimul.ition, ria^et approaches > '^Verbal Bombardment", 
etc. 



RtlCCGiTITICM ()P KI^YRUE^TG DT3;lDILITIES (I969) 
30 min.; Color*; Price ''9?«130 
Sopvce: National Audiovisual Center 

National /.rchives and Tlecords Services 

\Jashin-ton, D.C. 20^09 

Focuses on the early identification and diagnosis of young children 
with learning disabilities. Reviews role of teacher, parents, and 
educational program. 

FOCUS 01: CHILDREN (196^^?) 

26 min. 5 Black and TJhite; Rental 

Source: Dept. of Child Development (Also N.Y.U. Film Library) 
Iowa State University 
i\rnes, LI 5OOIO 

Shov/s children in various activities at home, nursery school, and 
day care center. Focuses on their curiosity, expression, feedings, 
and social skills. 



GROT^ AxTO DITVT:LOPrTI]T OP A ITULTIPLY ILUIDICIPPED INFAIW (l970) 
15 min. 5 Colorj Purchase '95»00; .Rental O? ,50 
Spurc^e: lieu Yorlc Univ. F^lm Library 

26 Uashin^ton Piece 

New York, IIY IOOO3 

Short film depicting the birth and early development of a severely 
multiply handicapped child. Shows the parentis problems, frustra- 
tions, and anxieties in caring for the child. 

HOW BABIES LCARIJ (I97I) 

35 min. 5 Color; Purchase :,>250.00; Rental O15.OO 
Source ! Nevj Yorlc Univ. Fllsn Library 

hi Press Annex 

Washington Square 

ilew York, MY IOOO3 

Describes some of the inportant developmental advances made by 
babies during the first year of life. It stresses that all types 
of infant learning are subject to the influence of the kind of 
interpersonal and physical environment in which the baby lives. 
Special attention is givto. to the importance of the mother-child 
relationship in enabling children to profit from their learning 
encounters vath the en'^/ironment. Some of the children and mothers 
are observed over a period of time vdthout any intervention from 
the project staff; some offered parent education, both individually 
and in groups. Recommended for professional groups and classes in 
s^;ch disciplines as child development, pediatrics, early childhood 
education, n^orsing, and sociology. 
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KEVTT IS POUR (1973) 

27 min . ; Color ; I va^-hase 2-1 0 . 00 Txental . 312 • 50 
Source^ Ohio State Unive.'sity 

Depart ent of Photojraphy and Cinema 

156 ^^est 19th .Ave. 

Columbus, on 42310 

Shows a young child vjith congenital amputation of one arm and one 
leg who functions x/ell in daily activities. Kevin was fitted with 
an artificial arm and le^ \jhen he was 15 months old. The film shows 
Kevin in niu^sery school and play situations, svamming, and at home. 
All the episodes demonstrate how a young cliild learns to adjust to 
his handicap. 

lEIITAL RETAilDATION - PART I AJID II (I966) 

30 min. ea. part; Color; Rental 01. 00 postage ea. part 

Source: Film Library 

Office of Mental Health 

Pa. Dept. of Public Welfare 

Harrisburg, PA 1712O 

Excellent two-part film depicting causes and characteristics of the 
mentally and physically handicapped. Shows modem institutional 
services and indicates need for educational and psychological 
planning. 



I-ENTAL RETAiinATIOLT - THE HOPEIi).:SS (1972) 
2k min. ; Color; Purchase or Rental 
Source : Oxford Films Incorporated 

1156 North Las Palir^vS Ave. 

Hollywood, CA QOO^S 

This film is a rebuttal to obstructive traditional prejudices and 
misconceptions wMch regard the mentally retarded as a homogeneous 
group, each alike in inability to function in the everyday world. 
At sij: points within the film a misconception is stated. By 
folloid.ng each stated misconception ^';ith many scenes of retarded 
persons successfully engaged in activities of learning, production 
and other constructive activity, the negative generality is proven 
false. 



IIODimTE RETARILlTIOtJ IN THE YOUNG CHILDREN (late 1960*s) 
^5 min.; Black and VJhite; Purchase or Rental 
Source : Audio Visual Department 

Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, OH 4^106 

Film presents behavioral fxmctioning of preschoolers with moderate 
retardation (53-75 1^J« ohows individual and group activities and 
similarities and differences bet^^reen the retarded and normal. The 
progress of seven particular chiidrc:-: tz iiitcujively noted on several 
developmental tasks. The importance of the teacher-child relation- 
ship is emphasized. 
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OPOLITIOK IIRY £>:21TS (1?70?) 
3^ JTiin. ; Color ,^ Rental 
Source: IIGS PrDductions 

P.O. 3ox 908:? 

Austin, TX 7B757 

Film taken at residential institution for raentally retarded in Texas. 
Demonstrates habit training teclmiqucs and their effects on a group 
of profoundly retardod girls 6 to l3 years of age. 



ROOM TO iMlMi (1970) 

22 min. ; Color; Purchase G125.00 

Source: The Early Learning Center, Inc. 

12 Gary Road 

Stamford, CT 2690;^} 

Describes the Early Learning Center at Stamford, Connecticut - an 
open-plan early childhood school v/ith facilities and program 
reflecting current trends. 

SCHOOL FOR POURS (I967?) 

27 min.; Black and ;Jhite; Rental 09*50 

Source^: Film Distribution Supervisor 

The Ohio State University 

Dept. of Photography and Cinema 

156 ^Jest 19th St. 

Colu!nbus, OH ^^3210 

Depicts nature and needs of re.'^ular pre -kindergarten children and 
illustrates selected individual and group activities. 

SERVICES TO THE YOUTTG (I96O?) 

48 rain. 5 Black and ^Jhite; Purchase '^100. 00; Rental on loan basis 
SjDurce: Professional Services Program Dept. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assoc., Inc. 

66 East -^hth St. 

P.e\'j York, :T 100 i6 

Demonstrates techniques of interdisciplinary team serving young 
children under CA of three with cerebral dysfunction. Shows role 
of pediatric neurologist, nurse, therapist, speech pathologist, 
special educator, and social v/orker. 



STEP BIHETD SETCES (1972) 

1. GErmsiG 

25 min.; Color; P^archaso .;200.00; Rental 020.00 

A behavior modification approach to teaching the self-help skills 
of dressing, eating and toileting. 
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2. ASK Fo^v j.GT liitl:: tpib/gs 

20 mill.; Color; lurcnase 5200.00; Rental '■.20,00 

A behavior i^odif ication approach to teaching ambulation, personal 
hygiene ari atte/xdin^ behaviors, 

3. I'lli PROfllG:: YOU A TOIJO'-RO'J 

20 min. ; Color; Purchase .ir:O,00; Rental '*»20,00 

CoiTBiTunication, direction folloivin^ and group participation are 
developed and fostered through the use of behavior modification 
techniques. 

Source: Kallnark Films and Recordings, Inc. 
1511 nast North Ave. 
Baltimore, I® 21215 



SUPPER THD LITTL2 CHIIDREvI (1950' o) 

10 min.; Slack and IJhite; Purchase j75.00; Rental ^10.00 
Source: Corrnionwealth Mental Health Foundation 

k I^lalboro Road 

Lexii^jton, H\ 02173 

Depicts young children in an institution for tiie mentally retarded. 
Raises the questions of how and vjhy they were put there and what 
has become of them. Contrasts equally mentally retar-ded children 
vflio live at home and attena a n-arsery school in the coninunity. 

TEACH m (1972) 

15 min.; Color; Purchase or "(ental 

Source: Hallmark PiLns, Educational Division 

1511 East North Ave. 

Baltimore, MD 21215 

Shows in-service and pre-service education of teachers and para- 
professionals who work with exceptional children. 



TEACHriG TiH: mentally PCTAPDED - A POSITIVE APPROACH (late 1960's) 
25 min.; Black and l^!hite; ?.ental 01. 00 for postage 
Source: Audio Visual Section 

Bureau- of Public Education 

Pa. Dept. of Public Welfare 

P.O. Box 2675 

Harrisburg, P/V 17120 

Docvmientary of the use of behavior modification tecliniques vath the 
profoundly retarded to develop toilet training, dressing, eating, and 
manners. Illustrates principles of teaching with the behavior 
inodification approach. 
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TITdTEJG ?R^TIPLY MV^^DICAmD 'JIIILITxI^: (I962) 
'^0 rnin,; Black and 'Salte; Purchase or Rental 
Source: International Soc, for Rehab, of Disabled 
" 219 East 4^fth St. 

New York, IIY 10017 

Demonstrates modified educational evaluation of three severely 
handicapped children. One child has athetoid cerebral palsy, another 
has a severe visual and hearing inpairnient, and the third is retarded 
and hyperactive. 



THD ABC'S OP BEHAVIORAL MODIPICATTOII (1972) 

20 min.; Color; Piirchase M50.00; Rental 015.00 

Soiorce: Hallmark Films and Recordings, Inc. 

1511 East North Ave. 

Baltimore, IID 21213 

The ABC's of Behavioral Education describes the Behavior Itodification 
program at :\nne Arundel County Learning Center (AALC). The film 
eiaphasizes the relationships between Antecedents, Behaviors, and 
Consequences (ABC's) and describes how antecedents and consequences 
can be procraimied in a school environment to influence staff and 
student behaviors. 



THE JOY OF LSARTTniG ( '.971) 

28 min.; Color; Purchase ^110. 00; Cental '>25.00 
.Source: Columbia Forum Productions, ].td. 

10621 Fable Row 

Colijmbia, m 21043 

Popular film sho^/ing an introduction to the Montessori principles of 
education in public and Ilon-f' ?ssori schools around the U.S., Canada, 
and Puerto Rico. Emphasizes the prepared environment at various 
levels of education, including preschool. 

THE POPPE PROJECT (1970?) 

23 min.; Black and 'Jhite; Purchase or Rental 
Source ; Univ. of California at Berkley 

Extension Media Center 

Berkley, CA 9^^709 

Depicts a therapeutic milieu for eight severely retarded girls in a 
residential institution using a combination of group nursing and 
operant conditioning. ',rhc operant techniques demonstrate success in 
shaping the carls' behavior in eating, dressing, play, group 
interaction, and elementary socialization. 
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Ton-vY's riiTj^fo: (1^72) 

25 min. ; Color; FitrchaGe or Cental 

Source: Ha''''.nark ?ilm3, Jidiicational j)i vision 

1511 -ar;t ::ovth Ave. 

3altla2ore, I ID 2121;) 

A Title III ?fodel Eirly Childhood Learning Procram, vAilch includes 
three year olds. The object of this program, in Baltimore, is to 
teach and to instill in children the desire to learn. Instructiona.l 
materials and techniques of teachin/;; youn^ children language, reading, 
and ?ritliinetic skills are shown. 



!.1ii:RE DO CMLDBH] PUY? (1973) 
l^r;j min. ; Color; Purchase '50.00 
Source: Jamieson Film Co. 

3825 Bryan 3t. 

Dallas, TX /520^- 

This film ^^rovides alternatives to inctit;^tionalization of moderately 
retarded c.ildren. 

UHO ARE IHE vJU^TERS (1971) 
25inin.; Color; Rental 
GoiiTCe^: University uf '.'isconsin 

Bureau of Au'iio Visual Instruction 

Madi3Gn, '^I 5370^ 

Filmed version of "I4ili;akee Project" dealing with preschool inter- 
vention with young disadvantaged children. Shows cultural back- 
ground, methodology based on Cognitive Curriculum, and other aspects 
of model intervention programs. 



VISUAL PERCEPTION AlH) PAILURi; TO JFS\K:1 (I966) 
20 rain.; Black and l.Tiite; Rental .?6.00 
Source: Syracuse University 

Educational Film Library 

Building D-7, Collendale Campus 

33'racuse, IJY 13210 

The film demonstrates the effects of different visual perceptual 
disabilities upon the performance and behavior of children in a 
regular classroom and in a center for education. The five sections 
of the Mai-'ianne FrDsti:; Developmental Test of Visual Perception are 
explained a? it is administered to a child. A preventive and remedial 
training pror;ram is briefly outlined and demonstrated. 

# 
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13 I'/est l6th street 
New York, IJ.Y. 13011 

Raquecst specif.io 1:1 fn: 'mat ion on iir!f>s and/cr applianoes for the '.usually 
handl japped. Free llbrai'y is available. 



ATCRic/j^j GuiaurcK sekvt:}:, r^c. 

Putli.'^hers ' P'jildin£: 
Circle Fines, Mirj:. 550l4 

Request catalog of tests and educational materials. The rarious Peahcdy 
Language Development Kits are available here. 



m:J ARBOR PUBLISHERS 

611 Church Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan hSlOk 

Request most current publication pamphlet. This panphlet includes the 
Michigan Trackinf-; Prof^ram. 



3OW1AR 

622 Rcdier Drive 
Glendale, Calif. 91201 

Request catalog of Your World of Teaching 72. This catalog includes 
material from preschool to grade six — primarily language arts. 



CETJTRAL PE'II'JSYLVAi'IL^ 

Special Education Resource Center 

5601 North Front Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 1711O (phone no. 717-599-5771) 

Request catraog of Special Materials Improve Learning Experiences (SMILE). 
SMILC is a complete collection of instructional and resource materials 
available to teachers of handicapped children and youth. 



CHlLnrWT EDUCATION CORP. 

964 lliird Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10C.:!2 

Request curr^^nt catalog: on The Growing Ye^rs. 



CHILI7:H.\Pr ECiUIPMI-:^^ CO., TOC 
135 Kast 23rd Street 
Hew York, N.Y. 10010 



Request catalog of materials for Early Childhood Education. 



jiiiLDPiAY OP yorjv, r:c. 

43 Eaat l?th .^trpet 
New York, :\Y. ICOO3 

Request catalog of m?,teriair aiid equiprnent for early childhood education. 



COUl^IBL'i RECORD CCMFiJ^TY 

Di\'ision of Columbia Broadcasting System Inc. 
?1 l/est 52nd Street 
:iew York, r.Y. 10019 

Request Columbia Children's Book and Record Catalog. 



COMMUNITY PUYTHEIGS 
Rifton, N.Y. 12^^71 

Request catalog of Ccmmunity Playthings. Community Playthings are designed 
for young children and guaranteed against damage. 



CONTIi'jn^TAL PRESS 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 1702.1 

Request demonstration catalog, Instructional Material for Exceptional 
Children. 



CREATIVE PIAYIHIijGS 
Princeton, N.J. 085^0 

Catalog of play materials for preschool and early childhood education. 



DICK BLICK 
P.O. Box 1267 
Galesburg, 111. 6l401 

Request catalog entitled, "The Open Sesame to Discovery*', for preschool, 
kindergarten, and special education. 



DU4, DEVELOPrEfTAL IZARNHIG MTERIAI^ 
7khO North Nathey Ave. 
Miles, 111. 60648 

Request current catalog of I^velppmental I^_arniji/£ Materaal^ 



EDUCATIOIJAL ACTIVITIES 

Freeport, Long Island, Ilev; York 11520 



Request Classroom Tested Materials Catalog 73- 3. This catalog Includes 
records, filmstrips, cassettes, and instractional media. 
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EDUCATIONAL HESE/u^.^H i\>I'NCIL OP /OIKRICA 
Rockef ellpr Ptii Idlnj 
Cleveland, Ohio 44613 

Request current catalog on educational materials • 



EDUCATIONAL rE.\CHING AIDS DIVISICjJ 
A. Daigger & Co., Inc. 
159 '^est Kinzie Street 
Chicago, 111. 60610 

Request catalog of learning aids for early and cpecial education. This 
coinpany has an extensive selection of Montessori-designed teaching 
aids and materials for the young handicapped. 



EDUCATORS PUBLISHHTO SERVICE INC. 
75 Moulton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. O2138 

Materials can be obtained which center on developmental, corrective, and 
specific language disabilities. 



ET^CYCLOPAJSDIA BRITANI'JICA liDlTC.'/nONAL CORPORATICJJ 
Encylopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

Request information on the teacher* s resource book — ^I^^1542fie ^^EESTi^^^^- 
In Earlj^ ChiJxJh^^^^ 



PEARSON PUBLISHERS 
Lear Siegler, Inc., 
Educational Division 
6 Davis Drive 
Belmont, Calif. 94002 

Request Pearon Publisher 72-73 Catalog. This catalog includes information 

and materials on teacher aides, special education, innovative education, 
etc. 



PCLIETT EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, 111. 60607 

Request Pollett Educational Catalog. 



HAl^TETTS 

165 Uater Street 

Lyono, N.Y. 14489 

Request early childhood and special education catalog. 
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IDL'AL SCHOOL olTPLY C^^^il' : Y 
11000 3. Laver^nie iveirue 
Oak Laun, Illinoi.-^ <r045J 

Requejt te-iehers' catalog entitled "Ideal for Special Education". 



KBPO EDUCATIONAL 
P.O. Box 246 
Deal, H.J. 07723 

Request Kl^bo Educational Catalog on early childhood and special education. 



J.A. PRiTSTOM CORTORATIOiT 

71 Fifth Avenue 

Neiv York, II. Y. 10003 

Request Special Education Catalog 100 - Materials for Exceptional Children 
and Youth. 



LAKE3H0RE CURRICULUn MATIJRIiiLS CEiITER 

Lake shore Equipment Company 

1144 Montague Ave. 

San Leandro, Calif. 94577 

Request catalog of materials for early childhood through elementary 
education. 



LEARNIMG RESOLTICE CEITTHR, rUC. 
Portland, Oregon 97223 

Request current catalog on preschool education. 



MAPEX ASSOCL'VTES , I!;C . 
Box 519 

111 Barron Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 15907 

Request current catalog of educational materials for the exceptional. 



IIUPFIELD HATHHViTICS PRCJECT 
John Wiley Sons, Inc. 
One Wiley Drive. 
Somerset, IT. J. 08873 

Request information on mathematics materials for use in early childhood 
education. 
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ITT TMvCHr:G :rso'jac7S 

Ponton, Mass. 02116 

Request ciirTent catalog on .ry^wlopiiicntaJL Programs for Eprly^ L?^™?J^.' 

?ORYt:n niRGEMT PITELISIII lis 
11 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108 

Purchase request for current edition ct the ^id^' for eiucational executives 
entitled, 'vjiere^ to Bujr Supjplies^ for .Edwatjx^^^^ Institutions. 

R.H. 3T0IIE PRODUCTS 
18279 Livemois 
Detroit, 7d3h. ^^.221 

Request Tej^ching Aids^ catalog which covers child development center, nursery, 
kindergarten, day care, open classroom, special education, and remedial. 

SCIETICE RESEi\RCH ASS0CMTE3, WC. 

College Division 

15^0 Page Mill Road 

Palo Alto, Calif. 9^50^1 

Request catalog for Professional Educators 1972. 

ST. NICHOLAS TruiUJIITG CIliTITuL 
16 Dav/son Place 
London, W. 2, -^gland 

Request illustrated catalog of Apparatus for the Itontessori^ l^^^^S^ ' 
Ediication. 
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Iptrcduptipn 



The forms on the next several pages are illustrative ones that may be 
used in Early dilldhood Handicap programs. Of course » specific forms for 
a gi\-en program should be developed to meet the needs, goals, and activities 
set for that program. 

The sample forms provided in this publ' n ^iiclude: 

1, Case Record Form (General and Detailed Forms) 

2, Case Study Format 

3, Anecdotal Record Format 

Record Format for Tai-get Areas in Changing Behaviors 
5» Lesson Plan Format for Volunteers and Teacher Aides 

6, Early Childhood Educational Inventory 

7, Monthly Report Form for Itinerant Instructor in 
Pieschool Handicapped Program, 

A note on the original source of each sample form is included on the fom. 
It was the consensus of the workshop participants that these forms at least 
make up a basic selection for proper record-keeping procedures in the 
organization and administration of a preschool program for the handicapped. 

It can be seen that record-keeping will play an important role in the 
evaluation of clientele - and programming - in the preschool setting. 
Follow-up of clientele can also be efficiently done if pxoper original and 
accumulating record-keeping is a program guideline. Evaluation and follow- 
up are discussed more thoroughly in Part I of this Guide. 
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1. GHTIRAL CASK RECORD PCRM 

P'S!}^yfJ rri-Oc>a*ity Program for Preschool Handicapped Children, Title \rE, 
F.^EA, 1069 ; Bradford, Sullivan, Ti^ga Counties, Pa. 

(Spaces reduced for this publication) 



Qeneral Infojm^^^^ on Casje 

A, Child *s Name Birthdate Age 

Parentis Najne ^ ^ Occupation 



C» Parentis Address Phone 

D. School District ^ ^ County 



II • InformajMjori on Chi_ldJ_3 Handij^. 

A. Nature of Primary Handicap or Suspected Handicap: (Brief description) 



B. Othc^r Pertinent Comments! 



III. Re fe r r al Jsfoj^ditipn 

A. Referral Agency/Person 



B. Person Completing This Form ^^^^ Date 

C. Handicap Verified: Yes ^ No How ^ 

D. Supervisor of Special Education 



( Signature") 

IV. Case^ P?-^PPJ^^PJrSP. Prog ram 

A. Home Visits: Date Home-School Visitor 



B. Preschool Experiential Learning Activities (Describe ) : 



C. Other - Describe (i.e.. Parents refused, census only, moved, etc.) 
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1. DETAILED CASE RECORD PORM 

Souroe: Pucks C.-i::ily PiiMio SohooL-', Confidential Information on Pupil 
Rpl>fral, (For Professional Use Onlj') 
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(Please complete i:i as much detail as 

possible and add any additional infor- Pupil's full name 

mation you think pertinent. Use other 

side of these sheets. This copy is to ^ . - — 

be given to educational consultant to Age Today's Date 

whom pupil referred. Please make car- 
bon for your files if you wish a copy.) 



Grade Teacher 



Present Home address (street, city) 



School District 



TAephone Birthdate of pupil 

Name of person submitting data on pupil 

and relationship to pupil ^ ^ 

To whom is pupil referred? ^ 

Reason for referral? 



A* SchjDol History^ o^f RipijL : 

1. Has the pupil gotten along well in school?^ 



2. If not, in vjhat areas and for how long has he had difficulties? 



3. A:.y special problems to be explained? 

4. Exact age when he began school 

5. Any nursery school or small group experiences prior to first grade ?^ 
At what ages? 

6. Has pupil ever failed or repeated a grade? 

Ever skipped a grade? 

7. Statement on mental abiliVy oT pupVl '(^cYude testing results) 

8. Statement on scholastic achievement 



9. s'tVlTement" on* 'diVo?^^^ neighborhcod or court sT" 



10. Any excessive absences or tardiness ir school history? 

11. Yo^ar impressions of pupil as a person ^ 

P?y??-P2[??^?P. J^'!^?^} (Note: For Sections B, C, and D, the school repre- 

sentative may need to confer with the mother of the 
pupil. ) 

12. Place of birth of pupil . 

13* Anything unusual about birth of pupil? 

l4. Abnormalities at birth such as premature, inj\iry, instruments used? 



15. Any ilLaess of pupil during first year of life: colic, etc.? ^ 

16. PeVdiJig "duFir^^^ iTottlF? (weaning - when?) 

17. An5^atTn^ noticed now? 
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iB. Any pepa.:'citioii frcm family?^ For what reasons and at what age of 

puril? ^ ^ ] ^ 

C, 'I^^ajjiiiig: 

19/ Age of talking? ^ ,_Ase of walking? ^ 

20. Age when toilet-trained? JWho helped him accomplish this? 

21. When V^tablished bowel control? (Try to" be exact. If questionable, 
please st^^te.) 

22. Datf* of last bed-wetting^ How persistent has this problem 

been? ^ 

25. Temper tantrums? ^ At v4iat ages?^ 

24, Does pupil have any unreasonable fears? (Please deseribo^ 



25. Who disciplines the pupil in the home and how is he disciplined? 

26. Any" sleeping problem such as nightmares; , rocking, head banging, 
talking? (Mien were these problems present?) ^ 

D. Medical; Please give approximate age of pupil) 

27. Has hospitalization ever been required? When? 

28. Any operations? (type?) „,^y serious illness? 

29. Any high fevers? _:^y accidents or injuries? 

30. Convulsions? Ever been vmder oxygen? Any bad falls? 

31» Li<^t childhood diseases? (measles, etc.)^ .^^.^ ^ 



32. Any physical problem pupiT no\7 has? T^^llergies, etc.)^^ ^ 

33. Eyes ever been examined? By vjhom? ^ 

34. Pupil under any special medication now? _ (describe) 

35 • All members of pupil's immediate family living and well?^ ^ 

36. Please 'give name, address of family doctor 



E. The following items {,]^37 through ifkj should be completed as specifically as 
possible about the mother and her relationship to the pupil. 

37. Full name of mother ^ Her age (approximately) 

38. Relationship to pupil: Mother? [jSuardian? Stepmother?^ 

39. Was pupil adopted? At what age? J ^ 

40. Health of mother durijig pregnancy?^ Any difficulties 

during pregnancy?^ ^ ^ ^ . 

41. Any health difficulties of mother duriJig the first year of pupil's 
life?_^^ ^ ^ ^ , 

42. Since the birth of this pupiT, how has mother's health been? 

Since this pupil's birth, has mother had: 

any serious illnesses? ^ ^ ^any diseases? 

any operations? any serious accidents? ^ ^ ^ 

any nervous conditions? ^^J^V hospitalizations? 

any institutionalizations? ^ 

any RH factor difficulties in mother's family? ^^^.^ 

any eye difficulties which mother of pupil has or either side of 
her family has? Does she wear glasses? 



43. Is mother employed? If so, for how l«ng aiid what hours ?^ 

Has she worked outside home since birth of pupil? 

If so, what age \;as he? 

ERIC "-'^'^ 
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44, With whom does the pupil's family live: 

At present: Relatives? (other than mother, father and siblings ) 

Otliors ever age Iq ^ ^ 

Since birth cf pupil to the present: Relatives? y \ 

ethers over age •iS" 

Any changes of residence since the birth of pupil: (numberT) 

Languages spoken in home? 

45. Other children in the pupil's family: ^ 

Name XS^JL^PiS .^'^iiSj^ Well 



Any of mother's pregnancies end in miscarriages? If so, how many?^^^ 

46, Education and grade mother completed: * 

Nationality background : ( optional ) ' ^ 

47, How does mother and father feel pupil gets along with' other yoimgsters 
his age? 



P. The following icems {ffhQ through ,f36) should be completed as specifically as 
possible about the father of the pupil, 

48, Name of father His age (approximately) 

49, Relationship to PupYlV Patherf^^I I 1. Stepfather ^ 

Guardian^ adopte d. 

50, Type of work v^hich father does :_^ ^^^llllll • [ ^ 1 

51» Have there been tim^-j vrhen father has been or is absenV'for a period of 

time from home since the pupil was bom? ^ 

At what age of pupil? ^ ^ ^ 

52. How has father's health beVn VincV the* birth of*pupil?__ 
Since the birth of the pupil, has the father had: 

any nervous conditions? _ _ ^ ^ ^ any accidents? 

any hospitalizations? ^ diseases? 

any serious illnesser '> 'any operationsV 

any institutionalizations?^^ * ^ ^ [ i " II • \1 
Present state of health (desoVVb-p^* VriefTy*) " 
Any eye difficulties which he has or either ViZe^l3fliiT"Yamily~ 

has? Does he wear glasses? ^ 

53» Type of discipline hV"use"s v/ithT the pupil, (describe briefly) 



5^. ^JhSit kinds of things'" does he dcT with the" pupilf _ 

55» Education and grade father completed ^.^^IHIIL. 

His nationality background (optional)' * ' 
56» Interests and hobbies which he has other than his job 



B.C. s-4227 L 
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2. CASE ?rUDY FOEMAT 

Pi^HTJ^f.* Com'Be p^^'.^-oKt Worn Special Education Department, Mansfield State 
Cnllego. 



The rreparation of a case study cn a preschool handicapped child should 
include selected information fccui^xng on the areas listed below, 

A, Basic .In/piroajtion 

!• I^ame Age Birth Date 

2. Address 

3» Nature of neighborhood - community 

B. Home^ §?JR]SSC?J^^ 

1, Living with parents - foster parents - guardian 

2, Living parents - parents deceased 

3, Occupation of parents 

4, Educational level of parents 

5, Any known heme problems - family conflicts 

6, Estimated socio-economic level 
7» Parents* attitudes toward school 

8, Frequent moving - changing of schools 

9» Out of school activities, interests 

10, Siblings - ages 

11. Other pertinent information 

C . Phjrs i oal C pnd i t i on 

1. Health history - birth and early childhood complications? 

2. Physical handicaps 

3. Any chronic disease in family (neurological, psychological) 

4. Physical size 

5. Other 

D, School Hi^^^ (may not be applicable in Preschool Programs) 

1, Age at entrance 

2, Regular progress (skipping, retention) 
3» Present grade 

4, Standardized test results (complete data) 

(a) Intelligence tests 

(b) Achievement tests 

(c) Aptitude tests 

(d) Social-Personal tests 

(e) Irterests 

(f) Others (Preschool testing, etc.) 
5« School marks 

6» Attendance 

7» Participation in activities 

8, Educational - Vocational outlook 

9. ether 
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1. Social behavior (acceptance by pupils' 

(a) Sociometric study results (rejection, belonging, etc.) 

(b) Sociogram 

2, J:tootional behavior 

5. Attitude toimrd school, other children 
Plave disciplinary measures been necessary 

5. How does he respond to correction 

6. General adjustment 

7. Other 

ParentaJ^ Ai^^il^^A PP^S!Sy.^^?-PIlB. 

1. As obtained through conferences, etc. (Peelings, hostilities, 
problems?) 

Supimarjr and Concljus;^^^^^ 

1. Meaningful synthesis of all data 

2. Significant findings, patterns, etc, 

3. Formulate hypotheses about structvire and dynamics of child *s 
development and personality 

4. Unanswered q^.estions of importance to child *s future 

5. Major strengths and limitations of child 

1. What do you feel are the problems and developmental needs of 
the child? 

2. Predictions about his future, referral needs, special help, etc. 

3. Educational-training recormendaticns (diagnostic-prescriptive 
foous) 

h. TIext ^'steps" for the child 
Limit a^^^ of Case^ Study, (if any) 
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3. JLNECDOTAL RECORD FORMAT 
Soiu\je: l.iari'c\i t\*om foiin produced by Pcntiac Public Schools, Michigan. 



Student* 3 Name 
Observer's Name 
Place Observed 



Date 

Time Segment 



General Comment 



Incident 



Conmients 



Weekly Suimary Malysis; 



Monthly Suimary Analysis: 



Terra Summary Analysis; 
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4. RirCO?.n FORMA? ?0R TARGiJ? AfEAS IN CHAJJGLIG BEHAVIOR 

Source: :iational OJilldivn's Center Inc., Preschool Program, Area of Concern 
Fonns, 

These next two forms are used in the National Children's Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. They are designed to be utilized by the teacher in changing behavior 
patterns. The first form is designed for "ong term goala and the other for 
short term goals. 



!• Long Term Goal Form 

Child's Name 

Your Name ^ 

Date 



1. Rank the following areas in terms of most current concern to you. 
(Use No. 1 for greatest concern) 

Language 
Behavior 
Social Play 
Perceptual Motor 
Instructional Control 
Self-Help 
Other 



2. In each of the three areas ranked of most concern, list one general 
goal you vjish to achieve in the next two weeks. 
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II. Short Tcnn Goal Form 

Child* 3 Name 

Your Nanp 

Current Date 

Review Dato 



A« Area of Concern 
B« Target Behavior 



C . Program 



D« Materials ;Ieeded 



E. Evaluation 
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5. TL.^] FORM/IT FOR VOLU^ITEERS AITD TFJiCHER AIDES 

Source: FCm - Project Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

Child's Name Date 



Object: 



Material : 



Volunteer Time to 



A.M. P.M, 



Tasks Completed Appropriate Inappropriate 



Specific Types of Inappropriate Response; 



Child Evaluation: 



Interested 
Cooperative 



Comments on Child Behaviors 



Distracted 
Hyperactive 
Frustrated 
Bored 

Unresponsive 



Siiggestiono \ 
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6. E.\^LY CHIIXHOOD EDUCATIONAL En^EUTORY 

Instructicns for the Administration 
of 

The Early Childhood Educational Inventory 

The Earf^; Chi Id^^^ developed to assess the 

abilities if the child who is functionin^g 'in the three to seven year age range. 
It is a structiired, though informal method of attaining a diagnostic impression, 
and is intended to be presented to the child, individually, by an evaluator 
who is versed in child development in general, and learning disabilities 
specifically. The inventory is intended to be used in the systematic assess- 
ment of each learning modality of the child, to determine the state of 
intactness of the modality, and to identify areas of strength and weakness, 
for the purpose of prescribing an educational program. 

Before beginning the evaluation, the Cumulative Data page is filled out, 
and the summarized results of specialists* reports noted. A parent conference 
is held to record remarkable data concerning the home, birth, medical history, 
medications, and early sleeping and feeding habits of the child. The nature 
of the relationship between the parent and the child is noted also. The 
above information is taken on a separate sheet, and the remarkable data 
summarized on the djinulative Data page. 

In beginning the evaluation, the primary concern of the diagnostic 
teacher is a quantitative.^ , not a qualitative, one. The first factor to be 
determined in assessing a task is whether or not the child can solve the 
task at all. The skill vrith which he performs the solution is important, 
and should be noted, but is secondary. For this reason, examples and specific 
items given in the Early; Childhood p^^xxcatlonal Inyentorx are by no means 
all inclusive, but serve as a snggestYon Yor quesYlon^ and moving 
develrpmentally upvrard or downward, within the principle of the task, to 
arrive at a functioning level. Such movement, or any accommodating change 
in approach to the task, is so noted in the comment area. A check in the 
"Yes'' column means that, at that particular point, the response is adequate. 
A check in the "No" column indicates that the response is not adequate, or 
that the area is not intact, and needs educational attention. 

It is always safest to start the evaluation at a low point, since the 
secondary purpose of the evaluation is the determination of the level of 
competency at which the child is operating. Note: Return to a level of 
competency frequently, to provide success and motivation for achievement. 
Failure to succeed at a given level does not terminate the inquiry, but 
serves, instead, as a provocation for a deeper probing, for an exploration 
of the possible causes of the failure in the sensory, perceptual, motivational, 
experiential, or other aspects of the child's organization. In the assessment 
of an area, the evaluator may develop as many exercises from an item as is 
deemed necessary to determine the intactness of the learning modality, and 
maist analyze and alter the task, in light of the child's abilities. 

The Early Childl.pod ^'^^r-?'}^?-?!}.^?'. ^^7.^il'tory^ is not intended to provide a 
score; however, a one to five scale may be used for the evaluation if desired. 
The evaluation may be au,':?:.'^nhi=^d with fon/.al assessments to further complete 
the diagnostic impressior. of the whole child, wherever they are deemed 
necessary. 
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After the ocinpleticn of the inventory, a glance at the *'No" colunin on 
eaeh page is the first step in the ordering of educational priorities. The 
Educational Pricrity List is then filled out, and plans begim for remediation, 
utilizing the child's major strengths. It is well to find out from the child 
arid his pai-ents those things \vhich are rewarding or motivating to the child, 
for use in the educational plan. 

Suggestions of materials to use with the Early Childhood Educational 
Inventory follow. Many materials are interchangeable from section to section. 



Paper; crayons; toy telescope or cardboard tube; large ball; chalk and 
chalkboard; mat or blanket; color cubes 5 balance beam or board j pencils; 
scissors; small toys; dressinf^ doll; picture of a person; a mirror. 

Visual pppc^s3e3 * 

Pencil or stick v/ith small disk on end, for visual tracking; marsden 
ball; color cards; shapr cards; pictur*^s in color; letter cards; box of 
objects of various shap';S, colors, and sizes; crayons; paper; symbol cards; 
numeral cards; puzzles; oolor cubes; ball; jump rope; buttons of various 
colors, sizes, and shapos; syllable cards; code cards. 



Auditory; Processesj: 

Tape recorder? sound tapp; objects to go with soimds; word pictures and 
set of objects; story book vath color pictures; word lists. 



Tactile, Olfactory, and Gustatory Processes ! 

Smooth object; roiogh object; soft object; hard object; wet object; dry 
object; wooden shapes, betters, nmerals; foods to taste: jelly, peanut 
butter, pickle, ]3;ni.fe, chocolate syrup, salt, sugar, vinegar, and tasting 
dabbers; substances to smells perfume, vinegar, chocolate syrup. 



Asspciational Proces^sca : 

Concrete objects to be paired: spoon-bowl, pencil-paper, brush-comb, 
needle-thread; tracin^r^ of objects for position copy, or 2 like sets of 
objects; color cubes and color cube design cards; puzzles; sequence pictures; 
numeral blocks or cards: letter blocks or cards; paper; crayons; story 
pictures in color. 



Personal-Spciaa Adjus/rmc its^: 

Pictures of social situations; pictur^^s of personal moods and feelings; 
pictures of moral and ethical problems; mirror; simple food; bowl; spoon; 
fork; knife; cup or glass; straw; dressing doll; tie shoe or shoe tying 
board; cardboard or paper doll with seasonal clothing and seasonal back- 



ground S'^.enes. 
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CTTiuLATIVF aiTA 



Name of Child ^ 
Parents' Barnes 

Address ^ 

City 

Examiner 



Birth 

Date 

Age 

Teacher 
School 



year month 
year month 
years months 



day 
day 
days 



Parent Conference Summary 

Vision Analjrsis 

Heariiig Analysip 

Sjpe ech Analjjrs i s^ 

Psychological Analysis 

>fedical^ Analysis 

Educational Priority List 

Major Stren/^hs (including best learning modality) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Long^ Short .GpAi.?. 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3- 3- 
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BOIY USAGE 

A. Bod/ ^K^l^Il^A?. PP.^y ^5/1®. 

1. Established laterality (two 

sidedness); Note preferred hand, 
eye, and foot in comment column. 

a. Using either right hand or 
left hand consistently 
(ex. in crayoning or at 
chalkboard) 

b. Using either right eye or 
left eye consistently 
(ex. in sighting) 

c. Using either right foot or 
left foot consistently 
(ex. in kicking) 

d. Crossing body midline at 
chalkboajTd 

e. Moving body parts on command, 
lying on back 

1) Both legs at once 

2) Both arms at once 

3) Arms and legs at once 
h) Right leg only 

5) Left leg only 

6) Right leg and right arm 
at once 

7) Left leg and right arm 
at once 

8) Cross-lateral movements 

f. Moving body parts on command, 
lying on stomach 

(See e. and note comments) 

g. Drawing a figure of a person 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



Yes ; No ! Comments 
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PEHAVIOR v'^OriTCTIZi^ClES 



d. Matching like objects by 
color 

e. Matching unlike objects by 
color 

f . Grouping shades of colors 
with the basic color 

2. Demonstrating understanding of 
number concepts and symbols 

a. Counting by rote 

b. Counting with one-to-one 
correspondence 

c. Recognition of numerals 

d. Writing n^jimerals 

e. Associating the auditory and 
visual symbols of number 

f . Demonstrating understanding 
of cardinal and ordinal 
systems of counting 

g. Demonstrating ability to 
visualize sets of objects 
v/ithin a larger group 

h. Demonstrating vmderstanding 
of concepts of size 

i. Demonst.^jvting ability to 
grasp concepts of quantity 

j. Performing arithmetic 

opCi^ations (if applicable) 

3, Demonstrating understanding of 
letters and symbols (if applicable) 

a. Repeating the alphabet by 
rote 

b. Feinting to specified letters 



rR ESCRIP TIVE i^AU{SlS^ 
Yes No Comments 



ERLC 
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BEHAVion co^g^gTE^?CIi^.- 



FRESCR IPTIVE /\mLYSIS 



Yes 



No 



Comments 



c. Namini^ a letter when pointed 
to 

d. Tointing to the letter when 
the sound is specified 

e. Giving the sound when a 
letter is shown 

f . Copying the alphabet 

g. Writing the alphabet 

h. Copying words and sentences 

i. Writing words and sentences 
vjhen dictated 

j. Writing i7ords and sentences 
creatively 

k, Reading words and sentences 



^' Motor ContrpJ. 

1, Gross motor control 



a. 


Rolling 


b. 


Sitting 


0, 


■ Creeping 


d. 


Crawling 


e. 


Standing 


f. 


Walking 




l) .Poreward 




2) Backwards 


g. 


Running 


h. 


Skipping 


i. 


Hopping 



'1 ' ' ■ ' 
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j. Climb:nG 

1) Steps singly 

2) Steps alternately 

5) Playground equipment 
k. Balancing 

1) Richt foot 

(a) Eyes opened 

(b) Eyps closed 

2) Left foot 

(a) Eyes opened 

(b) Cyes closed 
1, '.Jalkin:^ balan.'ie beam 
m. Jumping 

1) Broad jump 

2) Hish jump 
n. Kicking 

o. Catching 
p. Ball bouncing 
2, Fine motor control 

a. Using eating utensils 

1) Spoon 

2) Fork 

3) Knife 

b. Using crayons, pencils, etc. 



?JRpA^ftTZ?iy?. ^LYS IS 

Yes No Comments 



ERLC 
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FKiSCRlFTH'E ANALYST 



c# Using scias'^rs 

d» Manipulating small toys 

e. Building vn.th blocks 

f . Adjusting and fastening 
clothe =5 (dpxtei^ity) 

1) Buttons 

2) Zipr^rs 

(a) Pants typ^^ 

(b) Coat type 

3) Snaps 

4) Buckles 

5) Shoe laces 



Yes 



No I Crtmments 



31!) 
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BEHAVIOR aWhTKVu'r ;^ 



1, Identifying head features 
on self, doll, and 
picture 



a. 


Mouth 


b. 


Nose 


c. 


Eyes 


d. 


Pace 


e. 


Neck 


f. 


Ears 


g* 


Chin 


h. 


Forehead 


i. 


Hair 


j* 


Tongue 


k. 


Teeth 



2, Identifying trurJc 
features on self, 
doll, and picture 

a. Chest 

b. VJaist 

c. Stomach 
d« Shoulders 
e • Back 

f. Front 



Self Doll Picture 

Yes No Yes No : Yes No • Coniments 



I 
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BE3LWI0R COMTETENCIES 



FRESCRIPTTVE ANALYSIS 



Self 



Dell Picture 



Identifying extremity 
features on self, doll, 



Yes No • Yes • No ■ Yes . No 



and picture 




a. Arms 




1) 


Hands 


1 


2) 


Fingers 


» 

• 




Thumbs 


« 

1 
1 
■ 


^) 


Wrists 


• 

1 
1 


5) 


Shoulders 


• 

i 
1 


6) 


Elbows 


1 
• 


b. Legs 


• 
• 


1) 


Peet 


1 
« 

1 

• 

t 


2) 


Toes 


3) 


Knees 


• 
f 


^) 


Ankles 


• 
f 

1 
1 


5) 


Hips 


1 



Comments 



ERJC 
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REHAVTOK CcWfH'mUES 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



II. VISUAL PROCESSES 

A, Visual Acuitjr (See Separate Test 
Results ) 

^» S£ Coordin ation 

1, Moving both eyes in unison 
in visual tracking 

^» yA?ii^_^ Tracking 

1. PcllovrLng moving objects with 
smooth movements of eyes 

a. Large moving objects 

1) Binocular exercises 

2) Monocular exercises 

b. Small moving objects 

1) Binociilar exercises 

2) Monocular exercises 
D» Visual Percejgtipn 

1, Figure -ground perception 

a. Identifying colcrs when 
presented with stimulus 
color (See also I B) 

b. Identifying shapes when 
presented with stimulus 
shape 

Identifying colors in 
environment 

d. Identifying colors in a 
picture 

e. Identifying specified 
objects in environment 



Yes; 



No i Comments 
I 
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BEHAVIOfl COMPETEWCIK? 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



; Yes 



f. Identifying specified 
objects in a picture 

2. Perceptual constancy 

a. Locating objects according 
to size 

b. Locating objects according 
to shape 

c. Locating objects according 
to weight 

d. Matching letters 
3» Position in space 

a. Matching forms in various 
positions 

b. Copying forms in various 
positions 

c. Drawing a realistic 
representation of a room 
or scene 

4. Spatial relationships 

a. Matching forms in various 
positions in relation to 
other fonrs 

b. Copying; forms on paper in 
various positions in 
relation to other forms 

1. Demonstrating recognition of 
similarities and differences 
among groups of objects 
(shape, color, size) 

2. Matching letters, numerals 
or symbols 



No 



Comments 
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BEHAVIOR OOriPETEI^CIES 



5« Visual closure: constructing 
whole from parts (ex, puzzle) 

P. Visual Memory 

1. Recalling prior visual 
experiences (short term) 

a. Identifying objects removed 

1) By pointing 

2) By verbal description 

b. Identifying briefly exposed 
symbols 

c. Identifying objects seen in 

a set, when placed in another 
set 

1) 3y pointing 

2) By verbal description 

d. Recalling prior visual 
experience through motor 
match (drauings or gestures) 

2. Recalling prior visual 
experiences (long term) 

G. Vi_sual Se^uencin/i;" Recalling 
sequence by reproduction 

1. Objects 

2. Designs 

3 . Numerals 

4. Letters 

H. Visual Motor 

1. Moving in space while 
manipulating objects 



?.^^AQJl^J?iy£ MALYSIS 
Yes ! No • Coranents 



I 



BEHAVIOR COMPETENCIES 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



< Yes I No 



a. Ball 

b. Rope 

2. Sorting 

a. Objects 

b. Letters 

c. Numerals 

3. Copying 

a. Abstract form (circle, cross, 
X, square, rectangle, diamond) 

b. Random letters 

c. Random numbers 

d. Nonsense syllables 

4. Imitating non-verbal motor 
patterns 

a. Patterns with meaning 

(ex. eating, blowing, turning 
a key in a lock) 

b« Patterns without meaning 
(ex, touching thumb and 
index finger) 

5. Imitating motor patterns with 
verbal directions 

I# Visual Pgcoding 

1. Describing pictures 

2. Answering questions about pic- 
tures or objects with ''yes" or 
"no" response 

3« Interpreting the meaning of a 
picture 



Comments 
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BEHA\"IOR COM^ErEWClKS 



III, AUDITORY PROCESSES 

A. Auditory Acuity (See separate test 
results 

B, Auditory Pf£C£Ption 

!• Recognition of gross soimds; 
associating soimds with 
appropriate objects 

2, Auditory discrimination 

a. Identifying similarities in 
sounds 

b. Identifying differences in 
soimds 

5« Auditory figure-ground per- 
ception: Identifying specified 
sound when among others 

4, Auditory memory (short term); 
Any order, then in sequence 

a. Repeating words 

b. Repeating numbers 

c. Following series of 
directions 

5. Auditory memory (long term); 
Any order, then in sequence 

a. Repeating words 

b. Repeati g numbers 

c. Following series of 
directions 



d. Counting 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSI S 
I Yes No Ccrnments 
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BEHAVIOR COMPETJPJCIES 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



I Yea 



Coranents 



6. Auditory sequencing 

a. Distinguishing similarities 
and differences in non- 
verbal patterns of sound 

b. Imitating patterns of 
sounds, words, digits 

c. Carrying out series of 
requests 

7#* Auditory synthesizing: 

Blending sounds for meaning 

8, Auditory analyzing 

a. Analyzing words into 
several parts 

b. Demonstrating recognition 
of specified beginning 
sounds in words 

c. Demonstrating recognition 
of specified ending sounds 
in words 

d. Demonstrating recognition 
of specified middle sounds 
in words 

C. Audit ory Reception 

1, Word meaning: Pointing to 
concrete objects or pictures 
of dictated words 

2. Phrase meaning: Demonstrating 
understanding of phrases 
requiring motor response 

;5 • Senten'^^e meaning : Showing 
comprehension of sentences 
by responding to questions 
requiring "yes" or "no" 
answers • 




PRESCRIPTIVE AITALYSIS 



Yes 



No 



Comments 



4. Paragraph meaning: Shoiving 
comprehension of paragraphs 
read him by responding to 
questions requiring "yes" or 
"no*' answers 

^* Ex press ive Verbal Language 

!• Auditory recall for words 

a. Nam.ing objects or pictures 
of objects 

b« Responding with naininr^ words in 
ansv/er to questions 

c« Using nouns in speech 

2« Vocal encoding 

a. Naming objects using single 
words 

b. Naming objects using 
descriptive phrases 

c. Speaking in complete 
sentences 

d« Describing pictures 

e. Telling stories 

5« Use of grammar in connected speech 

a« Using correct word order 

h. Using correct word endings 

c« Using correct verb tenses 

d« Using correct prepositions 

e« Using correct articles 




BEHAVIOR ^"OnrhTFIT.-Ew^ 



PRESCRIPTIVE MALYSIS 



E. Speec h 



1. Using intelligible speech 
(See separate test results of 
speech clinician) 

2. Articulating v/orda correctly 
when presented for imitation 

Articulating words correctly 
in speaking vocabulary 



Yes No C'-^mments 
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BEHAVIOR COMPETENCIES 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



IV. ASSOCIATIONAL PROCESSES 

1, Pairing concrete objects 
according to function 

2. Placing pairs of objects in 
position demonstrated in model 

5. Constructing figures when 
given parts (ex, puzzle) 

4, Constructing figures ac -ding 
to models and model card^ 

5, Demonstrating perception of 
part-whole relationships 

6, Arranging pictures in story 
seauence 



Yes' No • Comments 



I I 



i I 



1. Finding objects, when auditory 
stimulus is presented 

a. Ob .-^ts 

b. Hvimerals 

c. Letters 

2. Findii g specific objects in 
pictures, v;hen named 

C • Auditpry-Vocal^ ^^-PPPPP-P'^P-PP 

1. Naming opposite, when stimulus 
word is given 

2. Completing sentences 
D • Vi sual - Vo c aJL A s s o^c i at ijDn 

1. Naming a stimulus objeot 
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BEHAVIOR COr.PETEMCIES 



PRESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



; Yes j No I Coiiinents 



2, Describing v4iat is seen in a 
picture 

3, Describing a picture story 

E • ^li^^^SPXry^PJ^PF. A^PPPP-Pf'P-P^^. • ving 
a motor response to a verbal command 

or stimulus 



oil 
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BEHAVIOR CO! riV::^k^iv:i^ 



V. TACTILE, Gl^STATOKY, .^'D OLFACTORY 
PR0CES3SS 

A, TajrtUe^ Modality^ 

1, Perceiving likenesses and 
differences 

a. Smooth and rough 

b. Soft and hard 

c. Wet and dry 

2, Identifying objects tactually 

3, Identifying figiires tactually 

a. Shapes 

b. Letters 

c. Nujuerals 

B, pustatcry Modality: Identifying 
common substances by taste 

C, PA^^a^cJtorjr Hod?lity2 Identifying 
coi'^'non substances by smell 



?Pt^^^3?F'Iiy?. AITALYSIS 
] Yes! :Io ; Comments 



I 
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BEHAVIOR C0lT'yrSl^CT7.r 



PRCSCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



VI* PERSONAL-SOCIAL ADJIT£:t1EMT 

A. Qy^^s^iijt Aiy^^j?!??* 

1. Showing cooperation 

a. With examiner 

b. With other children 

2. Showing friendliness 

a. With examiner 

b. With other children 

3. Following directions 

4. Attending to task 

5. Completing tasks 

6. Controlling temper 

7. Controlling frustration 

8. Showing self confidence 



Yes : No j Cornments 



9. Showing ability to anticipate 
outcome of pictured and verbal- 
ized social situations 

10. Responding to pictured and 
described moods and feelings of 
others 

11. Responding to pictured and 
described moral or ethical 
problems 

12. Demonstrating social 
re spons ibi lity 



ERIC 



BEHAVIOR COMFETiryCIES 



PRSSCPTPTIVE ANALYSIS 



Comments 



B. fSKSP^^?^ '"^^P^S^r^f^P. (Check if unable 
to recognize and recite information) 

1. Name 

2. Age 

3. Address 

4. Telephone number 

5. Names of parents 

6. Names of siblings 

C. Behavioi? Charaoterlstlos (Check if 
present) 

1. Hyperactivity 

2. Distractability 

3. Hypoactivity 

4. Disinhibiticn 

5. Dissociation 

6. Perseveration 

7. Catastrophic reaction 

8. Instability of performance 

9. Emotional lability 




BEHAVIOR COMPETENCIES 



PRESCRIFTIVE ANALYSIS 



^* Self Help Self Care 

1. Eating 

a. Chewins 
Swallowing 

c. Eating finger foods 

d. Eating with utensils 

(1) Spcon 

(2) Fork 

(3) Knife 

e. Drinking 

(1) Cup or glass 

(2) Straw 

(3) Water fountain 

f . Eating in socially acceptable 
manner 

2. Dressing 

a. Removing clothes 

( 1 ) Undergarment s 

(2) Outer gaiments 

(3) Seasonal garments 

b. Putting on clothes 

( 1 ) Und ergarments 

(2) Outer garments 

(3) Seasonal garments 



Yes 



rio 



Cornnents 
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BEHAVIOR CO MPETET ICIES 

c. Adjusting and fastening clothes 

(1) Buttons 

(2) Zippers 

(a) Pants type 

(b) Coat type 

(3) Snaps 

(4) Buckles 

(5) Shoe laces 
3. Body Care 

a. Washing 
<l) Face 

(2) Hands 

(3) Arms 

(4) P'all bath 

b. Grooming 

(1) Hair care 

(2) Clothes adjustment 

(3) Neatness 

c. Personal hygiene 

(1) Controlling drooling 

(2) Toilet training 

(3) Toileting self 

(4) Brushing teeth 

(5) Blowing nose 



PRESCRIPTIVE AlNlALYSIS 



3 m 



Yes 



No j Comments 
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BEHAVIOR COMPIirEriCIEf! 



4. Health and Safety 

a. Determining safe conduct of 
daily life 

(1) Moving objects 
(automobiles, play 
equipment, machinery) 

(2) Electricity 

(5) Extreme temperatures 
(k) Height 

(5) Stability 

(6) Inedible foods and 
materials 

b. Communicating need for personal 
or medical attention 

(1) Using gestures 

(2) Using vocalization 

c. Determining correct seasonal 
outer garments (Using 
pictures or paper dolls) 



PRE5CRIFTIVE .AIIALYSIS 
YeSi No Comments 
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7, MONTHLY KCPORT PORI^l FOR ITINERA! IT 
INSTKrCTOR IN PRESCHOOL ffiLNDICAPPED PROGRAM 



Source: Adapted from form used by Department for Exceptional Children, 
Intermediate Unit 8, Ebensburg, Pa. 



Report of ^ ^ j Itinerant Consultant of Cambria County 

Board of Tchool DiVeVtVrV,' Special Education of Cambria Covmty for the 
month of , 19 . 



^ Sessions Length ^^^^^ 
Name of Pupil Age Haiidicap(s) visited of ^^.ddress 
^ during PPR^ll . yA^.^AC^X.J - 



Following is a brief resuj^ie of the work with the above-named pupil: 



Materials used 3 



Corrinents: 



I certify that the above report is true and correct* 
Date Signed 
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